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HAS THE DAY OF GREAT NAVIES PASSED? 





N 1805 one of England's greatest 
admirals, after hearing Fulton ex- 
plain his torpedo plans, and thinking of 
the encouragement these plans had re- 
ceived from the Prime Minister, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Pitt was the greatest fool 
that ever existed, to encourage a mode 
of war which they who commanded 
the sea did not want, and which if 
successful would deprive them of it.” 
The revolution in naval warfare 
thus foreshadowed is close at hand; 
indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the complete paralyzation of the vast 
navy of France during the late war with 
Germany, through the fear of German 
torpedoes, shows that this revolution 
has already taken place, and that the 
days of ocean supremacy and of great 
navies have passed away. This mo- 
mentous change has been brought 
about by the submarine torpedo, an 
instrument which assails the ship 
from underneath, below the water 
line. The consequence is that no 
thickness of iron plating on the ves- 
sel’s sides can avail for her protection. 
This potent instrument of destruc- 
tion has added far more to the power 
of the defence than it has to the 
power of attack ; and in this light, like 
some other instruments for human de- 
struction, it may be looked upon as a 
peace-maker. So long as sails were 
the only means for the propulsion of 
ships, England, by reason of her supe- 
riority in trained seamen, maintained 


a position superior to any other power; 
but the screw propeller slowly made 
its way as the universal naval motor, 
and gradually this great advantage 
was lessened. When the iron-clad 
came upon the scene, it was followed, 
in less than fifteen years, by a change 
in naval ordnance, which is summar- 
ized by stating that in 1860 the heavi- 
est naval gun weighed some seven 
tons, using a charge of sixteen pounds 
of powder and a shot of less than 
seventy pounds; whereas the largest 
naval gun now weighs one hundred 
tons, and throws a projectile of no less 
than two thousand pounds, with a 
charge of over four hundred pounds 
of powder; giving a force to the shot 
one hundred-fold greater, while the 
shot itself weighs a ton, against a com- 
paratively few pounds seventeen years 
ago. To mount and handle such 
monster ordnance has taxed the re- 
sources of engineers, and such is the 
extent of the almost innumerable 
mechanical contrivances which enter 
into the construction of the latest Eu- 
ropean monitors, that such sailors as 
were the pride and strength of Nel- 
son’s fleets are almost as much out of 
their element in the present war ma- 
chines as they wouid be if placed in 
the galleys which fought at Salamis 
and Actium. 

But while the Duilo, the heaviest of 
these floating gun carriages, as a moni- 
tor may be called, is still on the stocks, 
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so great has been the progress in sub- 
marine warfare—in attack under wa- 
ter, far below the armor—that the 
one hundred-ton guns of this Italian 
iron-clad, or the eighty-ton guns of 
the British Inflexible, are now far less 
formidable against any harbor or road- 
stead than were the twelve-pounders 
of Nelson, or the eleven-inch smooth- 
bores of Farragut in their day. It is 
said that one of the latest Italian or 
British monitors will cost, fully equip- 
ped, upward of $2,500,000. Less than 
the cost of one of these ships would sup- 
ply abundant submarine defences such 
as the skill of our engineers have pro- 
duced to destroy a fleet of these mon- 
ster iron-clads of a certainty, should 
they persist in an attempt to force an 
entrance through any of the channels 
leading to our great cities. Thus we 
see how important to us, with our 
small navy and extended sea-coast, is 
the development of the submarine tor- 
pedo—an engine which we can cause 
to neutralize the greatest navics of the 
world, and all of them put together. 
““Tf we consider gunpowder as an 
instrument of human destruction in- 
calculably more powerful than any 
that skill had devised or accident pre- 
sented before acquiring, as experience 
shows us, a more sanguinary dominion 
in every succeeding age, and borrow- 
ing all the progressive resources of 
science and civilization for the exter- 
mination of mankind, we shall be ap- 
palled at the future prospects of the 
species, and feel perhaps in no other 
instance so much difficulty in recon- 
ciling the mysterious dispensation with 
the benevolent order of Providence.” 
Thus wrote the famous historian Hal- 
lam about that invention which far 
more than any other made the great- 
est change in warfare and in the des- 
tinies of nations. Much the same 
might with truth be said respecting 
modern submarine warfare, or in more 
popular phrase, the torpedo. Like 
gunpowder, the use of this instrument 
of destruction was long talked about 
before it took practical shape and be- 
came a vital factor in naval science. 
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It was not until the overwhelming na- 
val superiority of the Union aroused 
the Confederates to the consideration 
of some means of defence against this 
force, which traversed every river and 
sound in their territory, that this mode 
of defence, which has now transformed 
naval warfare, was actually given prac- 
tical shape. The appearance of iron- 
clads, invulnerable to any artillery that 
could be brought against them, was 
another reason which caused the Con- 
federates, during the last years of the 
war, to devote great attention to per- 
fecting a means of enabling them to 
thwart their enemies. 

A brief account of the rise and pro- 
gress of such an element in modern 
war as the torpedo is, before calling 
the reader’s attention to a description 
of the several systems that have been 
experimented with or adopted, will 
enable him to see how long a time it 
has required to bring a method of de- 
fence, apparently feasible on its face, 
to the full recognition of its powers. 
One of the chief reasons which pre- 
vented the earlier acceptance of the 
torpedo as a weapon of war was the 
almost universal feeling that its use 
would be barbarous and inhuman. It 
was thought to be, as Sir Howard 
Douglas said of horizontal shell firing 
from war vessels, ‘‘ a merciless, barbar- 
ous idea, the object of which is to set 
fire to the ship at heart, and if possi- 
ble blow her up.” John Quincy 
Adams stigmatized it as ‘‘ cowardly, 
and no fair or honest warfare.” These 
are examples of many expressions on 
this subject which are equally emphatic. 
Captain Alden, United States Navy, in 
an official report speaking of the blow- 
ing up of the Tecumseh, with all on 
board, exclaimed, ‘‘ Sunk by a torpedo! 
Assassination in its worst form.”’ Pass- 
ing by many propositions that have 
been made for destroying ships by ex- 
ploding gunpowder beneath the wa- 
ter line and in contact with the bot- 
tom, some of these more than a cen- 
tury old, we come to Captain Da- 
vid Bushnell, an officer of the Revolu- 
tion, who was the first to put the idea 
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of a torpedo into anything like prac- 
tical shape. He devised a submarine 
boat, the plan of which he placed in 
1787 before Thomas Jefferson, then 
minister at Paris. Bushnell made his 
first trial in 1776 against the flagship 
of Lord Howe, lying at anchor in New 
York harbor. The vessel narrowly es- 
caped destruction. He also attacked 
the British frigate Cerberus, at anchor 
off New London, with a ‘‘ drifting” 
torpedo ; the torpedo was captured and 
hoisted on board a schooner, where it 
exploded, doing great damage. He 
also attacked the British fleet in the 
Delaware with these ‘‘ drifting ” torpe- 
does, which had the appearance of kegs 
as they floated on the surface. The 
efforts made by the British to capture 
and destroy them with small boats 
are known in history as the ‘ battle 
of the kegs.” 

The torpedo question now slumber- 
ed for twenty years, when it was taken 
up by Robert Fulton, the father of 
steam navigation, who revived the 
ideas of Bushnell, and attempted to 
introduce attack below the water line 
in the French navy. With a subma- 
rine boat in 1801 he blew up a launch 
in the harbor of Brest, which was the 
first instance of a vessel being de- 
stroyed by the explosion of gunpow- 
der against the side below the water. 
Making no headway in France, Fulton 
went to England, where, supported 
by Pitt, he made many trials of his 
contrivances, and succeeded in experi- 
mentally destroying the brig Dorothea; 
but his plans were finally rejected, 
and he came to America, where he was 
also given the cold shoulder, mainly 
through the influence of Commodore 
Rogers. Becoming absorbingly inter- 
ested in steam navigation, Fulton aban- 
doned for ever his torpedo schemes. 
His connection with this subject, how- 
ever, alone shows him to have been a 
man of genius far ahead of his time. 
His writings on submarine attack, 
read in the light of the present, are 
really prophetic. There is a grim hu- 
mor in one of his letters, called forth 
by the determined and effectual oppo- 
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sition of Commodore Rogers: ‘‘I 
might be compared to what Bartholo- 
mew Schwartz, the inventor of gun- 
powder, would have appeared had he 
lived in the time of Julius Cesar, and 
presented himself before the gates of 
Rome with a four-pounder, and endea- 
vored to convince the Roman legions 
that with such a machine he could 
batter down the walls and take the 
city; a few catapults casting arrows 
and stones would have caused him to 
retreat; a shower of ‘rain would de- 
stroy his ill-guarded powder, and the 
Roman centurions would therefore call 
his machine a useless invention, while 
the manufacturers of catapults, bows, 
arrows, and slings would be the most 
vehement against further experi- 
ments.” 

Fulton’s attempts are the last we 
hear of movable torpedoes, until the 
Confederates began the construction 
of steam launches, called ‘* Davids,” 
arranged with a spar carrying a 
torpedo, Thirty years after Ful- 
ton’s day, however, Colonel Colt of 
fire-arm fame elaborated a system of 
anchored submarine mines to be fired 
by electricity. The Crimean war in 
1855 was the occasion of the first ap- 
plication of these mines for harbor de- 
fence. Several explosions occurred 
under English frigates, but the charges 
were so small that no serious effect 
was produced. But, as we have already 
said, the real application of submarine 
warfare dates from the efforts of the 
Confederates during the late war. In 
October, 1862, a ‘torpedo bureau” 
was established at Richmond, which 
made rapid progress in the construc- 
tion and operation of these weapons 
until the close of the war in 1865. 
Seven Union iron-clads, eleven wooden 
war vessels, and six army transports 
were destroyed by Southern torpedoes, 
and many more were seriously dam- 
aged. This destruction occurred, for 
the most part, during the last two 
years of war, and it is suggestive to 
think what might have been the infiu- 
ence on the Union camse if the Con- 
federate practice of submarine warfare 
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had been nearly as efficient at the 
commencement as it was at the close 
of the war. It is not too much to say, 
respecting the blockade of the South- 
ern ports, that if not altogether brok- 
en up, it would have been rendered so 
inefficient as to have commanded no 
respect from European powers, while 
the command of rivers all important 
to the Union forces as bases of opera- 
tion would have been next to impos- 
sible. 

A brief record of the work of the 
Confederate torpedoes ought to be read 
by every one who wishes to compre- 
hend the degree of development that 
submarine warfare had attained in this 
country so long ago as the close of the 
war. 

In the important naval victories of 
the Union during the early part of the 
war—Hatteras, Port Royal, and New 
Orleans—ao submarine defences were 
used by the Confederates, and the loss 
of life and damage to vessels on the 
Union side was exceedingly small 
when compared with the importance 
of these victories. Evidently it was a 
keen appreciation on the part of the 
Confederates, brought about by these 
successive defeats, of their utter ina- 
bility, by artillery or any other means 
then recognized, to prevent the Union 
fleets from entering every harbor where 
there was water enough to float them, 
which drove them to take up the sub- 
marine torpedo. The first authenti- 
cated appearance of this machine was 
on February 18, 1862, when our fleet 
endeavored to force its way into the 
Savannah river, above Fort Pulaski, in 
order to assist in the reduction of that 
stronghold. The fleet encountered at 
the mouth of the Mud river a system 
of anchored floating torpedoes, strung 
across the river and moored so that 
they were visible at low water. They 
. Were arranged to be fired by ordinary 
friction primers, and the lines attached 
to them were to be pulled by passing 
vessels. Fortunately they were dis- 
covered and removed; otherwise a dis- 
aster would almost certainly have fol- 
lowed an attempt at passing them. 
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The next discovery that the Confed- 
erates had adopted this means of de- 
fence was by Commodore Rowan, who, 
in ascending the Neuse river, found 
some thirty torpedoes, each containing 
two hundred pounds of powder. These 
were arranged like those in Mud river, 
and they were in like manner discov- 
ered and removed before they had 
done any damage. These incidents in 
torpedo history were before the ‘‘ tor- 
pedo bureau” at Richmond had be- 
gun to make its efforts felt. The next 
case on record, the blowing up of the 
United States iron-clad Cairo, made 
our naval officers begin to think that 
the new mode of defence was wor- 
thy of a good deal more attention than 
they had before been willing to admit 
that it deserved. The Cairo, one 
of the heaviest iron-clads on the West- 
ern rivers, was blown up near the 
mouth of the Yazoo December 13, 
1862, by a torpedo fired by electricity 
by an operator on shore. The water~ 
covered her decks in less than three 
minutes, and she was a total loss. In 
reporting this disaster to the Navy 
Department Admiral Porter said: 
‘*These torpedoes have proved so 
harmless heretofore (not one explod- 
ing out of the many hundreds planted 
by the rebels), that officers have not 
felt that respect for them to which 
they are entitled.” The next case on 
record is the attempt, which nearly 
succeeded, to blow up the monitor 
Montauk, February 28, 1863. This 
powerful iron-clad, with her twenty- 


ton guns, and armor impervious to — 


any artillery then in service,and which, 
under the command of the gallant 
Worden, ran boldly under the guns of 
Fort McAllister, and destroyed the 
Confederate privateer Nashville, then 
lying under its protection, in a few 
days after, and about one thousand 
yards below the scene of her victory, 
had a torpedo exploded under her 
bottom. Fortunately the charge was 
insufficient to do more than make a 
small fracture in the bottom, the leak 
through which was speedily stopped, 
and the vessel beached. 
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The Confederates now began to have 
confidence in the power of their torpe- 
do system. On the other hand, the 
Union officers became more cautious 
in entering channels commanded by 
the enemy. So satisfied was General 
Beauregard with the success of their 
new weapon that he is reported to 
have said that he ‘‘ placed more reli- 
ance on one torpedo than on five ten- 
inch columbiads,” for preventing the 
Union fleet from occupying Charleston 
harbor. The Navy Department began 
to be anxious for the success of the 
monitors, and applied to Captain Erics- 
son for some apparatus which would 
free the channel of Charleston harbor 
from these submarine mines, and per- 
mit the iron-clads to effect an entrance 
without encountering any more serious 
obstacle than the fire of the Confeder- 
ate guns, to which they were imper- 
vious. 

Ericsson accordingly designed a 
‘channel scraper,” which consisted 
essentially of a torpedo about twenty 
feet long and ten inches in diameter, 
holding some seven hundred pounds 
of powder. This was suspended, 
about fifteen feet under water, from a 
heavy wooden raft, which fitted on the 
bow of a monitor. It was to be push- 
ed ahead, to be exploded by coming 
in contact with torpedoes or any other 
obstacle. ‘‘The novelty of the inven- 
tion, a dread of its effects upon the 
vessels carrying it, as well as upon 
friendly vessels in the event of a colli- 
sion, prevented its use, and the attack 
was finally delivered without it.” As 
everybody knows, Dupont’s attempt 
to enter Charleston harbor was a com- 
plete failure, the commanders of the 
monitors not daring to pass by the 
forts, but stopping in the focus of 
their fire to be battered with their 
guns. 

This apparatus was afterward sus- 
pended, at a depth of thirteen feet, 
from a raft at the bow of a monitor, 
and fired; the explosion of seven hun- 
dred pounds of powder was hardly 
perceptible on the iron-clad, ‘‘ while a 
body of water was displaced and 
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thrown upward to a height of from 
forty to fifty feet.” 

During Dupont’s disastrous attack 
the heavy iron-clad New Ironsides, 
belonging to his fieet, came very near 
being destroyed, as the following let- 
ter, found on a Confederate vessel, af- 
terward captured, explains: 

The Ironsides was for an hour directly over our 
big torpedo. Mr. ———, the r, says that 
if he had had the placing of her, he could not have 
placed her better; bat the confounded thing 
would not explode, owing to some defect in the 
insulation of the wires. 

It is said that the Confederates were 
so angry that they charged the opera- 
tor with treachery, and he narrowly 
escaped punishment, but fortunately 
for him the true cause (as just stated) 
was found out. This torpedo was 
described as ‘‘a large boiler contain- 
ing upward of two thousand pounds 
of powder!” 

The Union fleets escaped further 
disaster from the submarine foe until 
July 22, 1863, when the powerful iron- 
clad Baron de Kalb was blown up on 
the Mississippi river. The report says 
that as she ‘‘ was moving slowly along 
she ran foul of a torpedo, which ex- 
ploded and sunk her. There was no 
sign of anything to be seen. While 
she was going down another exploded 
under her stern Many of the 
crew were bruised by the concussion, 
but no lives were lost. The 
usual lookout was kept for torpedoes, 
but this is some new invention of the 
enemy.” 

The next disaster on the record is 
the exploding of a torpedo nearly un- 
der the gunboat Commodore Barney, 
in August, 1863, as she was passing 
down the James river with General 
Foster on board. As the Barney was 
running at full speed the explosion 
took place just astern. She was ca- 
reened violently, and a great volume 
of water was thrown on board, wash- 
ing overboard some twenty of the 
crew, many of whom were drowned. 
The vessel was nearly wrecked, and 
the failure to utterly destroy her was 
explained by a defect in the electrical 
apparatus, which prevented the charge 
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from being fired at the proper mo- 
ment. 

The torpedo now began to attract 
universal attention. The newspapers 
were filled with the most exaggerated 
statements respecting the danger of 
the Confederates destroying our fleets 
and rendering the blockade of the 
Southern coast ineffective. The ‘‘in- 
fernal machinations of the enemy” 
were continually talked about, and 
submarine warfare was spoken of as 
an ‘‘unchristian mode of warfare.” 
But the necessities of the situation 
changed all this, and brought about 
the first official recognition by the 
United States of the employment of 
this ‘‘infernal weapon.” The Confed- 
erates with great energy and secrecy 
had constructed on the Roanoke river 
an iron-clad ram, afterward called the 
Albemarle. The iron vessels in that 
locality were inadequate to contend 
with this iron-clad, and the water at 
the inlet at Hatteras was insufficient 
to allow our iron-clads to cross, In 
this emergency, September 13, 1863, 
Secretary Welles wrote to the Secreta- 
ry of War, suggesting ‘‘an.effort on 
the part of the army to surprise and 
destroy the rebel ram or of obstruct- 
ing the river by torpedoes to prevent 
her descent.” In consequence of this 
letter the United States placed torpe- 
does at the mouth of the Roanoke riv- 
er. The enemy, finding this out, cap- 
tured the party in charge of them, and 
immediately attacked the Union fleet 
of eight powerful gunboats, and put 
them to flight. In about a year after 
this event Admiral Farragut, who, 
sailor like, never lost an occasion to 
ridicule both iron-clads and torpedoes, 
was compelled, in a letter to the Sec- 
retary, to admit the potency of the 
Confederate system of submarine war- 
fare. He said: ‘‘I am placing heavy 
iron cutters on the bows of my vessels, 
and shall also have torpedoes, to place 
me on an equality with my enemy if 
he comes outside. No doubt he will 
have the advantage of me inside, as 
they are planting them every day. We 
can see them distinctly when at work.” 
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A lull now came in the series of dis- 
asters to the Union fleet from the sub- 
merged monsters of the enemy. No 
vessel was blown to pieces until April, 
1864, when the transport Maple Leaf 
was sent to Davy Jones’s locker by a. 
torpedo in the St. John’s river. Next 
in order came the Eastport, a power- 
ful iron-clad, one of the vessels of the 
unfortunate Red river expedition. 
Her hull was so smashed by the explo- 
sion of one of these subaqueous devils 
that it sank, a worthless wreck. Re- 
spect now took the place of the levity 
with which torpedoes had been treat- 
ed by naval officers of high rank. 
This is shown by a general order of 
Admiral Lee (May, 1864), who, with 
General Butler, commanded the expe- 
dition which was despatched up the 
James river to codperate with General 
Grant, who was then, by way of the 
Wilderness, operating against Rich- 
mond, and who, without the posses- 
sion of this river as a base, would 
have been brought to a stand or taken 
at a serious disadvantage. One of 
these general orders of the Admiral, 
which goes into great detail, relates 
wholly to the precautions to be ob- 
served by their vessels to avoid being 
blown up by the submarine enemy. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, one 
of the most terrible disasters of the 
war occurred on the 6th of May. The 
Commodore Jones, carrying seven guns 
and one hundred and twenty-seven 
men, was passing up the river drag- 
ging for torpedoes, when she came 
over a torpedo exploded by electricity, 
containing two thousand pounds of 
powder. ‘‘A single stake planted 
upon the opposite bank served to in- 
dicate—by the vessel being in line 
with his station and the stake—the 
exact moment when she was within 
the area of destruction. With the pa- 
tience of a spider watching for its vic- 
tim, it is stated that for thirteen 
months this officer remained waiting 
for the opportunity to explode this 
mine with effect.” At length the 
Union fleet advanced, the Commo- 
dore’s vessels being the second in the 
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advance. The Commodore Jones, car- 
rying seven guns and one hundred and 
twenty-seven men, was permitted to 
pass the mine in safety, the explosion 
being held to blow up the flagship; 
but an order having been passed from 
the deck of the next vessel, and heard 
by the operator on shore, for the Com- 
modore Jones to fall back and drag 
for torpedo wires, the operator ex- 
ploded his mine, when in backing 
down she came directly over it. In 
an instant the doomed vessel seemed 
by spectators to be lifted into mid air; 
then a huge column of water was seen 
to pase right through her hull. When 
the noise of the explosion and the 
foaming water had subsided, nothing 
was to be seen of this noble vessel but 
small fragments, split fine enough for 
kindling wood, floating on the sur- 
face. 

An episode of the war, which took 
place shortly after this disaster, is 
very instructive as showing the min- 
gled feelings of fear and contempt 
with which our admirals regarded 
the torpedo. Early in the summer of 
1864, the army of General Grant, after 
the bloody repulse at Cold Harbor, 
was being pushed forward for the 
south side of the James river. The 
command of this river was absolutely 
necessary for the movements of this 
mighty army; without it the campaign 
would have ended in disaster. The 
Confederates were preparing to dis- 
pute its possession by means of sub- 
marine attack. Anchored and float- 
ing torpedoes, ‘‘ Davids” as well as 
fire rafts, were prepared for use 
against the large river fleet in the riv- 
er, then commanded by Admiral Lee. 
General Butler, at the head of the 
army of the James, became alarmed at 
the threatening preparations of the 
enemy, and urged upon the Admiral 
the necessity of obstructing the Tiver, 
so that the Confederates could not 
pass down with their infernal contri- 
vances. To this the Admiral stoutly 
objected, saying that he was unwilling 
to do anything which could be con- 
strued ‘‘as implying an admission of 
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superiority of resources on the part of 
the enemy.” The commander of the 
army of the James urged that the 
‘* military necessity of holding the riv- 
er was overwhelming,” and General 
Grant agreeing with him, the Admiral 
reluctantly consented, and obstruc- 
tions were placed so as effectually to 
prevent the Confederates from coming 
down, or the Union fleet from passing 
beyond them up the river! a striking 
example of the power of the new en- 
gines. 

We must be bricf in what remains to 
be said regarding the war record of the 
torpedo. In August, 1864, the formi- 
dable iron-clad Tecumseh, belonging 
to-Admiral Farragut’s fleets, while at- 
tempting to pass the defences in Mo- 
bile bay, was destroyed by a torpedo, 
which exploded directly beneath the 
vessel, making a large hole in the 
bottom. She sank so quickly that sev- 
enty of the officers and crew went to 
the bottom with her; in fact but two 
were rescued. 

The next disaster was the blowing 
up of the large gunboat Otsego, while 
attempting to ascend the Roanoke 
river. She was totally destroyed. 
The gunboat Bazely in going to her 
assistance was blown to fragments by 
a torpedo exploding under her bot- 
tom. On the 15th of January, 1865, 
the monitor Patapsco, while on picket 
duty in Charleston harbor, was de- 
stroyed by a floating torpedo, notwith- 
standing she had her ‘‘torpedo fen- 
ders ” down, and had a netting stretch- 
ed around her. The diabolical mine 
burst near the forward part. ‘‘ A man 
in the windlass room saw a flash and 
heard a sound like that of a shell near 
him. The lamp was extinguished.” 
In the pitch darkness the rush of wa- 
ter was heard, and down went the ill- 
fated craft, carrying sixty-two officers 
and men with her. All this happencd 
in a fraction of the time it takes to re- 
late it. This man by some miracle 
found himself afloat in the water. 
What a spectacle was this—a vessel 
whose battered armor on sides and 
turret showed that she had success- 
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fully resisted the heaviest guns then 
used in war, against whose armor the 
heaviest artillery was of no avail, sunk 
in an instant by a contrivance which 
probably did not cost five hundred 
dollars! A premonition that the days 
of great navies were passing might 
well alarm the naval mind. The glo- 
ries of the quarter deck were fast de- 
parting, and the magnificence and 
pomp of naval display were giving 
place to the labors of grimy mechanics 
operating infernal machines. From 
this time to the close of the war, which 
was now rapidly approaching, Admi- 
ral Dahlgren’s flag steamer, the Har- 
vest Moon, the double-turretted mon- 
itors Milwaukee and Osage, the gun- 
boats Rodolph, Sciota, Ida, and Al- 
thea, were in rapid succession destroy- 
ed by torpedoes, killing and wound- 
ing many officers and men. 

But the terrible war record of the 
torpedo is not completed. The Con- 
federates, encouraged by their success 
in the use of torpedoes as means of de- 
fence, began to carry the war into Af- 
rica by employing it as a means of at- 
tack. The contrivance they used for 
this purpose was what is now known 
as the ‘‘spar” torpedo. These spars 
were from twenty-five to thirty-five 
feet in length, They were carried 
suspended, pivoted over the bows of 
small cigar-shaped boats, some thirty 
feet in length, and nearly submerged. 
On the extremity of these spars was 
placed a canister containing from fifty 
to seventy pounds of powder, and pro- 
vided with a contact exploder. On 
approaching the enemy’s vessel the end 
of the spar carrying the torpedo was 
lowered beneath the surface of the 
water far enough to strike the foe well 
below the water line. It was then 
rammed against her side, the contact 
producing the explosion. These were 
more difficult to manage than the de- 
fensive, moored, or floating torpedoes. 
They were more complicated, and 
owing to the deficiency of the Confed- 
erates in mechanical resources, were 
rudely built. Still they did consider- 
able execution, and spread consterna- 
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tion among the Union fleets. The 
name ‘‘David” was given to these 
boats—an appropriate name, as the 
comparison is obvious between little 
David with his sling and the towering 
giant Goliath clad in armor of brass. 
The name was generically adopted, 
and such craft were always afterward 
called ‘‘ Davids,” 

The capture of the iron-clad Atlanta 
by the monitor Weehawken was the 
first evidence that the Confederates had 
adopted an offensive torpedo. The 
Atlanta had a huge torpedo suspended 
from an iron outrigger, some forty feet 
beyond her bow, and it was only the 
terrible blows she received from the 
fifteen-inch gun of the Weehawken, 
which caused her surrender before she 
could get within striking distance, 
that prevented her from destroying 
that monitor. This is a lesson that 
should impress itself on our naval au- 
thorities, as it shows the folly of using 
vessels larger than mere launches for 
torpedo purposes unless they are proof 
against the enemy’s shot. It points 
out that either the tiny ‘‘ Davids” 
copied from the Confederates—which 
now form part of every navy—must 
be employed, or else invulnerable 
vessels, properly called torpedo car- 
riers, with which to defend road- 
steads and harbors from hostile fleets. 

The first attempt with one of the 
‘*Davids” was against the iron-clad 
New Ironsides, at anchor off Morris 
Island, in front of Charleston, on the 
night of October 5, 1863. The official 
reports state that about nine o’clock a 
scarcely discernible object was ob- 
served rapidly approaching. It was 
challenged in the usual manner. To 
this hail there was no reply but a rifle 
shot, which killed the officer of the 
deck. Simultaneously with this shot 
a fearful explosion occurred close 
alongside, and the Ironsides quivered 
from stem to stern; her decks were 
deluged with water. For a moment 
it was supposed that her side had been 
blown in, and that the sea was rapidly 
filling her; but, as was afterward as- 
certained from Confederate sources, 
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the explosion occurred prematurely. 
The torpedo, which contained sixty 
pounds of powder, was not in con- 
tact with the hull, and no extensive 
damage was effected. But the bold 
attempt and the narrow escape of 
this powerful vessel, whose battery 
had long been a terror to the Confed- 
erates, made a deep impression on Ad- 
miral Dahlgren. He at once issued 
orders detailing the precautions to be 
observed to guard against future at- 
tacks from these dreaded engines. 
Booms, nets, and many other contri- 
vances were hung around the vessels, 
and commanding officers were ordered 
to keep the small boats continually 
rowing about the ships at night, on a 
sort of picket duty. For a long time 
there was very little sleep in this 
squadron. Every unusual sound was 
taken as a sort of premonitory sign 
that the vessel was about to be blown 
up. Those who have not been in 
ships exposed to the attacks of such 
infernal weapons, can have but little 
idea of the ceaseless strain on one’s 
nerves from the time darkness sets in 
until daylight appears. A stand-up 
fight, when the enemy is met face to 
face, is as nothing compared with this 
constant dread of an ignominious end 
from a stealthy and unseen foe. 

The next trial with a ‘‘ David” was 
more successful. On the night of 
February 17, 1864, the Housatonic, a 
_ Splendid sloop of war, carrying a heavy 
battery, while at anchor on the out- 
side blockade of Charleston, well out 
to sea, was attacked and sent to the 
bottom by one of these pigmy devils. 
The report says something was discov- 
ered in the water ‘‘ about one hundred 
yards from and moving toward the 
ship. It had the appearance of a 
plank moving in the water. It came 
directly toward the ship; the time 
from when it was first seen till it was 
close alongside being about two min- 
utes. The cable was slipped, engine 
backed, and all hands called to quar- 
ters, About one minute after the ‘ Da- 
vid ’ was close alongside, the explosion 
took place, the ship sinking stern 
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first,” and the torpedo boat going 
down also. In this case the ‘‘ David” 
was supposed to have been sunk by 
the volume of water which came on 
board from the explosion of her own 
torpedo. As a consequence of this 
first disaster the Admiral suggested 
to the department ‘‘the policy of of- 
fering a large reward of prize money 
for the capture or destruction of a 
‘David ’—not less,” he said, ‘‘than 
$20,000 to $30,000 for each. They 
are worth more than that to us.” A 
similar attempt was shortly after made 
on the United States steamer Mem- 
phis, in North Edisto river, South Car- 
olina, but the ‘‘ David” being discov- 
ered too soon to safely make the at- 
tack, turned about and disappeared, 
Shortly after this a ‘‘ David” assailed 
the frigate Minnesota, at anchor at 
Newport News, nearly in the same po- 
sition where the Cumberland was sunk 
by the Merrimac. About two o’clock 
in the morning the ‘‘ David,” sling in 
hand, was seen approaching. The 
usual hail was given, but no attention 
was paid to it, and the determined foe 
came straight on and exploded his tor- 
pedo under water near the frigate’s 
side. The ‘‘David” then turned 
about and ‘‘escaped without loss, un- 
der the fire of heavy guns and musket- 
ry’ from the Minnesota. 

Fortunately, owing doubtless to the 
inadequacy of the charge—which was 
but fifty-three pounds of powder—the 
frigate was not sunk, but her hull re- 
ceived such extensive damage that the 
resources of a navy yard were required 
to repair it. The last attack made 
with a ‘‘ David” by the Confederates 
was on the 19th of April, 1864, when 
an attempt was made against the huge 
frigate Wabash, on the blockade, well 
to seaward, off Charleston harbor. 
Fortunately the enemy was discovered 
at considerable distance. The scene 
is thus graphically described by Cap- 
tain Barnes, late United States Navy: 
‘““The frigate slipped her cable and 
moved ahead at full speed, direct- 
ing the fire of her broadside and a fu- 
silade of musketry in the supposed di- 
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rection of her diminutive assailant. 
The darkness, the small size of the 
target, and the confusion of the mo- 
ment, prevented any accuracy of aim, 
and the ‘David’ returned in safety 
to Charleston. A curious and novel 
spectacle—a mighty frigate, with her 
tremendous armament, and crew of 
seven hundred men, absolutely put to 
flight by four men in a little boat of 
less than a ton burden, whose only ar- 
mament was a few pounds of powder 
extended on a spar ahead of her!” 

The success of the Confederate ‘‘ Da- 
vids” induced the United States to 
adopt a similar mode of warfare. 
This was done by constructing a num- 
ber of steam launches, fitted with con- 
densing engines, which were nearly 
noiseless, a necessary feature in order 
that they might steal unawares upon 
the foe. These launches were fitted 
with spar and torpedo almost similar 
to the apparatus used by the Confed- 
erates. It was with one of these 
United States ‘‘ Davids” that the gal- 
lant Cushing blew up the Confederate 
iron-clad Albemarle, which had long 
had her own way in the inland waters 
of the North Carolina coast.* 

We thus bring to a close the record 
of the use of the torpedo during our 
civil war. And what a record it is! 
Think of the destruction this infernal 
machine effected, and bear in mind 
that its use came to be fairly under- 
stood, and some system introduced 
into its. arrangement, only during the 
last part of the war. During a period 
when scarcely any vessels were lost, 
and very few severely damaged by the 
most powerful guns then employed in 

* One great deficiency of the spar or pole sys- 
tem, used from these smal! and slender craft of 
the “‘ David "’ species, is the inability of carrying 
a charge sufficient todo much more than rupture 
the outer skin of the later iron-clads. The space 
between the inner and outer skins of these ves- 
sels is divided into numerous cells, and the hull 
within is partitioned off by bulkheads; hence in 
order to destroy one of these monsters by break- 
ing up the hull sufficiently to sink them, a very 
large quantity of explosives must be fired in con- 
tact with the bottom. The effect of firing such a 
charge from a ‘“ David" would without doubt 
destroy her and all on board. 
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actual war, we find this long list of 
disasters from the use of this new and 
in the beginning much despised comer 
into the arena of naval warfare. But 
it required just such a record as this to 
arouse naval officers to ask themselves 
the question, ‘‘Is not the day of great 
navies gone for ever?” If such com- 
paratively rude and improvised torpe- 
does made use of by the Confederates 
caused such damage and spread such 
terror among the Union fleets, what 
will be the consequence when skilful 
engineers, encouraged by govern- 
ments as they never have been before, 
diligently apply themselves to the per- 
fecting of this terrible weapon? The 
successes of the Confederates have 
made the torpedo—which before was 
looked on with loathing, a name not to 
be spoken except contemptuously—a 
recognized factor in modern naval war- 
fare. On all sides we sce the greatest 
activity in improving it. As the main 
purpose of this article is to show how 
it came to pass that this weapon, 
which nearly seventy years ago the 
genius of Fulton, with no encourage- 
ment, urged upon our government, 
came to occupy the foremost rank as 
a means of naval defence, and has 
taken from the most powerful iron- 
clads in the world the ability to as- 
sail seaports or occupy roadsteads that 
are defended by the new champion, 
only a brief statement can be given 
respecting what has been done since 
the close of our war in the way of in- 
vention and improvement. Torpedoes 
are classed under one of two heads, 
stationary and movable. The station- 
ary class have naturally been taken up 
by the army, and they are relied upon 
by the U. 8. Engineer officers as the 
chief means of closing the channels 
leading to our sea-port cities, against 
the heavy monitors and iron-clads of 
the European powers. These subma- 
rine mines, as they should properly 
be called, consist of magazines of ex- 
plosives, which in future will doubt- 
less consist of some of the nitro-gly- 
cerine preparations or gun-cotton, 
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rather than gunpowder, anchored in 
the channels, and arranged to meet 
the requirements of depth of water, 
strength of current, etc. In order to 
shut up a channel, several lines of 
groups of mines will be placed across 
it. These groups, to borrow an engi- 
neering phrase, will ‘* break joints,” so 
that it will be impossible for a vessel 
to pass through a channel so defend- 
ed without coming in contact with 
a nest of these mines. If the water 
is not too deep, the mines will 
be placed on the bottom, with a float 
attached, so that they will be at the 
proper depth below the surface to be 
struck by the bottoms of passing ves- 
sels. The stationary mines now adopt- 
ed by our Engineers are in all cases 
fired by electricity; the batteries, con- 
ducting wires, and circuit closers be- 
ing so contrived that, if desired, con- 
tact with a vessel’s bottom will explode 
the mines. But as such an arrangement 
would close the channel against all 
vessels, friends as well as foes, an in- 
genious arrangement has been adopt- 
ed, so that the operator on shore, by 
_the simple movement of a telegraphic 
key, can so fix the mine that it will 
explode either by contact or at will. 
When the latter mode is used, and it 
is observed that a vessel is within 
the zone of destruction—which has 
been previously marked out and laid 
down upon a chart before the eye of 
the operator—he will, at the proper 
moment, touch a key and explode the 
mine. Of course these mines are 
placed with great precision, and their 
position is laid down on charts made 
for the purpose; so that with suitable 
instruments bearing on each group, the 
position of passing vessels respecting 
their proximity to the mine is supposed 
to be instantly and accurately known. 
This is a very meagre outline of this 
branch of the subject; but space 
warns us that we must close with a 
brief mention of the next class—mov- 
able torpedoes, 

Since the time of Bushnell, nearly 
one hundred years ago, until a recent 
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date, the efforts of inventors to make 
a movable torpedo have been in the 
way of attempts at the construction of 
a submarine boat; that is, a boat that 
can be held at a given distance below 
the surface, and there propelled by 
men inside of it—some means being 
supposed to be provided for keeping 
a supply of fresh air. With such a 
boat the inventors have aimed at fix- 
ing a torpedo to the bottom of the 
enemy while at anchor. Every attempt 
at a contrivance of this sort, including 
the one for which the United States 
paid some $15,000, has turned out a 
complete failure. Perhaps it will not be 
too rash to say that for the nature of 
the problem to be solved, it is chi- 
merical to expect any practical results 
to be reached by efforts in this direc- 
tion. 

It is now conceded by the best au- 
thorities that a movable torpedo, to 
be a practical weapon, suited to the 
exacting conditions of actual warfare, 
must have, ist, high speed (not less 
than twelve knots); 2d, must pro- 
gress under water at any desired 
depth; 3d, must carry an explosive 
charge equal in force to not less than 
500 lbs. of gun cotton (which is equal 
to about one ton of gunpowder); and 
4th, must be under the complete con- 
trol, with respect to steering, of the 
officers directing it, from the time it is 
put in motion until it strikes the side 
of the vessel attacked. Some naval 
men go so far as to say that unless these 
exact conditions are met no amount 
of ingenuity and mechanical skill 
will make movable torpedoes any- 
thing more than mechanical curiosities, 
On the contrary, meet these condi- 
tions, and the defence is supplied 
with as terrible a weapon as can be 
conceived of for destroying human 
life. The experiments now nearly com- 
pleted, under the direction of the 
Chief of Ordnance of the Navy, with 
the Ericsson tubular-cable pneumatic 
torpedo, show that these apparently al- 
most unattainable requisites will prob- 
ably be satisfied ; and that our Navy De- 
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partment will be in possession of a 
weapon whose value can hardly be 
over-estimated.* 

We have only space to merely refer to 
other movable torpedoes which now 
occupy the attention of naval men: 
the Harvey towing torpedo, an inven- 
tion of a captain in the English navy, 
which started out with flying colors, 
is, according to later accounts, now 
falling into disfavor, and it cer- 
tainly does not seem to us to give 
any promise of practical results; the 


* Extract of a description of a torpedo, forward- 
ed by Captain Ericsson to the Emperor Napoleon, 
September 26, 1854: 

“The hydrostatic javelin (torpedo carrier), for 
conveying the shell (torpedo) under water, con- 
sists of a cylindrical block of light wood 16 inch- 
es in diameter, 10 feet long. At one end of this 
block a 16-inch shell is attached, charged with 
powder, and furnished with a percussion ham- 
mer, as above described. The otier end of the 
block is pointed, and loaded at the under side 
sufficient to balance the instrument perfect- 
ly. The displacement being 1,000 pounds, the 
weight of the whole is made to correspond ac- 
curately, in order to insure perfect suspension in 
the water. The javelin (torpedo carrier), when 
required, is passed through the vessel’s bow or 
side by means of a short tube, as shown by the 
drawing, the water from the sea being kept out 
during the insertion by the obvious means of 8 
slide valve. The javelin (or torpedo conductor) 
1s projected, pushed out by means of a rod at- 
tached to the piston of a steam cylinder 18 inches 
in diameter, by 3 feet stroke. A force of 10,000 
Ibs, acting through 8 feet is more than sufficient 
to propel the javelin 290 feet, at an average ve- 
locity of 12 feet per second." The shell, 16 inches 
in diameter, carried at the end of the javelin, ex- 
plodes by contact on striking the side of the ene- 
mies’ vessel, 
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Lay torpedo boat, moving on the sur- 
face, which is propelled by carbonic 
acid carried in flasks within the hull, 
and is operated and steered by an elec- 
tric current which is conveyed through 
a wire paid out from a reel as the 
boat advances. Great expectations 
have been entertained for this latter 
contrivance; but its great bulk, deli- 
cate mechanism, and the fact that it 
floats on the surface, where it can be 
destroyed by grape and canister, are 
somewhat serious obstacles to its use in 
actual warfare. In Europe the White- 
head or ‘‘ fish” torpedo is looked on 
with great favor. It consists of a cigar- 
shaped vessel of steel, about nineteen 
inches in diameter, and some nineteen 
feet long, propelled by compressed air, 
at an initial pressure of some one 
thousand pounds to the square inch, 
and contained in a tank within the 
hull. This torpedo progresses at a 
high speed under water, but from the 
time of starting it is no longer under 
control, and its success depends on 
its being aimed accurately, and fol- 
lowing a straight line until it reaches 
the side of the foe. 

Here on the very threshold we must 
take leave of this highly interesting 
subject, reserving for a future occa- 
sion a description of the details of a 
mode of defence which has made great 
navies a thing of the past. 

Isaac NEWTON. 
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T morn the wise man walked abroad, 
Proud with the learning of great fools, 

He laughed, and said, ‘‘There is no God; 

°T is Force creates—’t is Reason rules.”’ 


Meek with the wisdom of great faith, 
At night he knelt, while angels smiled, 
And wept and cried, with anguished breath, 
“Jehovah, God, save thou my child!” 


ELtua WHEELER. 














INEZ DE CASTRO, 


A QUEEN CROWNED AFTER DEATH. 





HE Queen Inez, or Agnes de Cas- 
tro, by reason of her beauty, ro- 
mantic career, and tragic fate, holds 
in the history of Portugal much the 
same position as do in the annals of 
Great Britain Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Anne Boleyn, and the Lady Jane Grey. 
Her history, indeed, while it equals 
that of those princesses in misfortune, 
excels it in romance by the extraordi- 
nary circumstance of a posthumous 
coronation. The great poet Camoens 
sings throughout an entire canto of his 
immortal poem, ‘‘ The Lusiad,” of the 
luckless loves of Don Pedro and Dojia 
Inez de Castro. The dramatists Gue- 
vera and Ferrera have selected her sad 
history for the plots of fine tragedies, 
which have been translated into every 
modern language, and the famous 
composer Zingarelli has rendered her 
sorrows for ever memorable by the 
plaintive melodies of his magnificent 
opera which bears her name. 

Extraordinary as may appear the 
facts we are about to relate, the read- 
er may yet give them all credence, for 
they have been carefully sifted of any 
circumstances that cannot be authen- 
ticated on reference either to the royal 
archives of Lisbon, which are pre- 
served in the Tor de Tomba of that 
capital, or to any of the ancient chron- 
icles and histories of Spain and Portu- 
gal. To prevent confusion, however, 
any allusions to the passing political 
events of the period are omitted; so 
that this article will be confined to the 
simple relation of the ‘‘o’er true and 
tragical historie” of Inez, Queen of 
Portugal. 

In the year A. D. 1342, a war broke 
out between Don Alonzo II. of Portu- 
gal and his brother-in-law Don Alfon- 
zo IX. of Castile. This war lasted un- 
til the month of June, 1343, when a 
treaty of peace was signed by the bel- 
ligerents, as also one of matrimonial 


alliance between the Infante Don Pe- 
dro, hereditary Prince of Portugal, and 
Dojia Costanza, daughter of the Cas- 
tilian general Juan Manoel, Prince 
Duke of Villena. Don Pedro, at the 
time of his official betrothal to the 
Castilian Princess, was at Evora, an 
inland city, in those days the second 
capital of the country. On receiving 
his father’s order to repair to the fron- 
tier to meet the Lady Costanza, the 
young Prince assembled together a 
brilliant escort and hastened to Bada- 
joz, where the Princess awaited his 
arrival. An ancient tradition asserts 
that Don Pedro assumed the costume 
of an ambassador, so that in this dis- 
guise he might the better study the 
character of his future consort, to 
whom he accounted plausibly for the 
absence of the Infante. The journey 
of the travelling Princess to Evora was 
enlivened by a series of brilliant pa- 
geants. Sometimes during the heat 
of the day the cavalcade rested on the 
margin of a stream, and after a sump- 
tuous repast either a tournament or a 
dance was improvized to divert the 
beautiful Costanza. At night the 
trees of the forests through which 
they passed were illuminated with 
thousands of colored lamps suspended 
from their boughs. Every village and 
monastery they visited greeted them 
with loyal enthusiasm, and prepared 
entertainments in their honor. 

In the train of the Castilian Princess 
travelled a lady of surpassing beauty 
and accomplishments, Dofia Inez de 
Castro. She was a near relative of 
both the sovereigns of Portugal and 
Castile, being the direct descendant of 
the famous Sanchez, the brave King 
of Castile, as also daughter of the il- 
lustrious chieftain Don Juan de Cas- 
tro, who had recently rendered ail 
Christendom signal service by defeat- 
ing the Moors at Tariffa. Thus she 
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was naturally treated by Costanza 
with the respect and deference due to 
her exalted rank. Inez seems to have 
filled the office of camarera mayor, or 
lady of the bedchamber, about the 
person of the Princess. Her appear- 
ance, all the chronicles of the period 
and the traditions of the country 
agree, was of almost unearthly loveli- 
ness. Tall and slender in figure, she 
was so graceful as to be constantly 
compared by the poets and historians 
to a gazelle, and to have won from 
them the surname of ‘‘Inez of the 
swan’s neck.” Her perfect features 
were of Grecian outline, her eyes black 
and sparkling, her complexion clear 
and brilliant, and her hair of great 
length and in color of the palest* yel- 
low. A lock of her tresses, one yard 
and two feet in length, still preserv- 
ing its beautiful hue, was among the 
cherished relics of the late Count de 
Montalembert. He obtained it from 
an officer of the French army, who cut 
it from the skull of the unfortunate 
Queen, when her remains were ruth- 
lessly disturbed during the sack of the 
monastery of Alcobaca at the time of 
the peninsular wars. M. de Monta- 
lembert mentions the tress of hair in 
a beautiful passage in his famous 
‘*Monks of the West,” in which he 
celebrates this Queen’s virtue and un- 
timely fate. The relic is now, the 
writer is informed, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris. 

If Inez was beautiful in person, she 
was no less attractive in mind. Ami- 
able and vivacious, she also possessed 
very brilliant wit. Her talent for mu- 
sic was remarkable; she sang and play- 
ed upon the lute to perfection. She 
executed the difficult national dances 
of Spain and Portugal with astonish- 


* There is a portrait of Inez in the university at 
Coimbra. It is evidently a copy of an earlier 
picture. The features are very beautiful, and the 
eyes exceedingly dark. The hair, worn cut 
straight across the forehead, and gathered up into 
two bunches of curls on either side of the face, is 
exceedingly fair, almost white, and tied up with 
bows of pink ribbon The hands are very deli- 
cate, and but for the dreas, which is parti-colored, 
would remind the visitor of one of Charles LI. 
beauties at Hampton court, 
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ing ease and grace. She spoke sever- 
al languages, and was well versed in 
the art of tale-telling. Naturally then 
she was a favorite with all who sur- 
rounded her, and contributed greatly 
to the enjoyment of the journey. It 
is not to be wondered then that the 
manifold attractions of this lady proved 
irresistible to the young Prince, and 
that ere their journey was ended his 
heart and mind were wholly engrossed 
with the image of the graceful Incz. 
The Lady Costanza also on her side, be- 
lieving in her innocence the Prince to 
be but an ambassador, encouraged in 
every way their ‘‘nascent loves”; for 
loving Inez as she did, she naturally 
concluded that if it were possible to ally 
her with one of the first noblemen of 
Portugal, it would be the means of ever 
retaining her favorite about the court 
of the kingdom which henceforth was 
to be herhome. So Pedro, with the 
thoughtlessness of youth, abandoned 
himself to his passion during the pro- 
gress of the journey to Evora, and 
soon, being handsome, brave, and ac- 
complished, won in return the affec- 
tions of Dojfia Inez. The good Cos- 
tanza, innocently delighted with the 
realization of her wishes, fanned by 
words and look the flame of the inna- 
morati. 

At last the travellers reached Evora, 
and then the feigned ambassador was 
obliged to reassume his real rank and 
position of Infante of Portugal, and 
also of betrothed husband to Dojia 
Costanza. Indignant at the deception 
practised upon her, wounded in her 
pride and vanity, the Castilian lady at 
first declared her determination to re- 
turn to her native country and break 
off the betrothment. But alone in a 
strange land, surrounded by the min- 
ions of the Portuguese court, intent 
upon the solemnization of the mar- 
riage, she at last yielded to the de- 
sires of the King Don Alonzo, and the 
suspended overtures were resumed 
with increased zeal and activity. Pe- 
dro also, believing in fact that owing 
to his high rank and fascinating man- 
ners, the lady Inez would ere long 
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yield herself to his wishes and become 
his mistress, now played the part of 
an assiduous lover to the hitherto neg- 
lected Costanza. He flattered her 
vanity; he sang beneath her balcony 
serenades of his own composition, in 
which he likened her to a star, a rose, 
a ray of hope and love. ‘‘ Consuelo de 
mi alma,” he called her—‘‘ the consola- 
tion of my soul.” To Inez he assumed 
an air of coldness, and endeavored in 
every way to persuade Costanza that 
he had but feigned love for her camer- 
era mayor in order to try her fidelity, 
and the better to sustain his assumed 
character. At last he completely won 
the heart of his fiancée, and when the 
day for the nuptual ceremony arrived 
Costanza was led a willing bride to 
the altar. 

Never, say the chroniclers, was seen 
£0 magnificent a pageant. The festiv- 
ities lasted for days, and persons of 
every rank of society participated in 
the bounties showered around. Jousts, 
tournaments, and bull fights were 
given on a scale of unprecedented 


splendor. Squires were knighted and 
knights ennobled. The bells rang 
merrily; the glittering procession 


swept into the stately cathedral, and 
in the presence of the King Don 
Alonzo and of the Queen consort 
Brittes, the bishops, abbots, and 
priors of the kingdom, as well as 
those of the chief nobility of Portugal 
and Castile, Don Pedro plighted his 
troth to the Princess Costanza. The 
fountains of the city flowed wince; the 
poor were feasted and the rich ban- 
queted for ten days, and each night 
the ancient city blazed with illumina- 
tions. The chroniclers do not inform 
us what were the feelings of Inez de 
Castro during the ceremony of the 
marriage of her mistress and quondam 
friend, and now herrival. On the list 
of persons who assisted thereat she 
figures as train bearer to the bride. 
Perhaps her love for Pedro was not as 
yet fully developed, or else she be- 
lieved he had indeed never loved her, 
and virtuously stifled the latent flame, 
now that the object of her passion was 
the lawful husband of another. 
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Whatever may have been her emo- 
tions, we hear nothing either of them 
or of herself until 1344, when she 
somewhat suddenly reappears at the 
court of Lisbon, and we are toid her 
charms of person and manifold accom- 
plishments were the subject of univer- 
sal praise. At Lisbon the name of 
Don Pedro is once more associated 
with her own. A tradition says that 
one night Costanza, leaning over the 
balcony of the palace, and enjoying 
the enchanting view of land and wa- 
ter which it commanded, overheard 
the voice of her husband singing in 
the orange groves beneath. Imagin- 
ing that he was serenading her, she 
stopped to listen; but the name of 
Inez, and not her own, was the sub- 
ject of the Infante’s passionate strain: 


There is no star in the summer skies* 

So bright as Inez’ sparkling eyes. 

There is no sound in the summer air 

With Inez’ accents can compare : 

And would sweet Inez were my own— 
Inez de meu coragao. 


Where the pomegranate blossoms glow, 

Where sweet rivers rippling flow, 

Where the first smiles of sunshine rest, 

There shall she dwell whom I love best. 

Would this hour she were mine own— 
Inez demeu coragao. 

Mingled feelings of anger, jealousy, 
and outraged love filled the heart of 
the unfortunate Infanta. Hastening 
to the apartments of Dojia Inez, she 
burst open the door and discovered 
her standing by the balcony, listening 
with evident pleasure to the serenade. 
A violent scene ensued, which termi- 
nated in the withdrawal of Dofia Inez 
from the court and in an estrangement 
between the Princess and her husband, 
who now openly declared his passion 
for the Lady Castro, and determined 
to follow her to her retirement. But 
Inez possessed a deep sense of honor 
and much religious feeling. Terrified 
at the result of her thoughtless con- 


* These lines appear in one of Miss Pardoc's 
charming works, and the above is a slightly 
amended version of that accomplished lady's 
translation. They are from one of Don Pedro’s 
many ballads. He was a poet of considerable 
merit, and there exists a complete collection of 
his ballade and sonnets, collected, the author be- 
lieves, by the late Viscount d’Almaida Garret, 
one of the most agreeable of modern Portuguese 
poets. 
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duct in having permitted the Prince 
to address her, she fled to the royal nun- 
nery of Santa Clara at Coimbra, to the 
Queen Brittes, who, although not a 
religious, nevertheless often resided in 
this famous convent, which her moth- 
er-in-law, St. Isabel, erected to the 
honor of God, in fulfilment of a vow. 
This excellent Princess heard from 
Inez the narrative of the manifold 
temptations which surrounded her at 
court, as also of the unlawful passion 
entertained for her by Don Pedro, her 
son, which the ingenuous Inez con- 
fessed she returned in her heart a hun- 
dred fold. Having Jistened to her 
story, she advised Inez to remain in 
Santa Clara, and allotted to her a suite 
of apartments in a portion of the 
building which is still in existence, 
and is called the chambers of Queen 
Inez, though in those days it bore the 
name of the pavilion. Here in the 
exercise of innumerable devotions and 
in study Inez de Castro passed two 
blameless years of her life, unmolested 
by Don Pedro except by constant and 
ardent letters. In this retreat she fre- 
quently enjoyed the society of the no- 
ble and illustrious Queen, his mother, 
who often retired to Santa Clara to 
prepare for the great festivals of the 
church, such as Easter, Pentecost, and 
Christmas. Costanza, whether to 
prove to Incz that her suspicions were 
entirely extinguished or as a public 
dementir of certain reports spread 
about the court respecting her inti- 
macy with Don Pedro, it is impossible 
to say, sent a special embassy to Co- 
imbra in 1345, to invite the ‘‘ muy il- 
lustre Senhora Dotta Ignez de Castro” to 
stand god-mother to her newly-born 
child, the Infanta Doiia Maria Inez, 
who afterward married the Infante of 
Arragon. This honor Inez accepted 
with gratitude, bat, according to most 
historians, she did not leave Coimbra, 
and only stood by proxy, Dofia Josefa 
d’Alberqurque taking her place at the 
font. 

At the end of 1345 Don Pedro sud- 
denly arrived at Coimbra, and fixed his 
abode at his castle on the river Modego, 
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not far distant from the convent of 
Santa Clara. He made more than one 
effort to obtain an audience, but in 
vain. Inez resolved in no way to en- 
courage his attentions, and removed 
from the pavilion into the interior of 
the nunnery. The presence of Don 
Pedro at Coimbra awoke once more 
the pangs of jealousy in the heart of 
the forsaken Costanza, who had re- 
mained desolate and abandoned at 
Lisbon. Worn out with unrequited 
love, and broken-hearted, she at last 
sank into a condition of morbid ner- 
vousness that hastened herend. On 
All Saints’ Eve, 1346, she died, leaving 
three children to mourn her untimely 
fate: Don Ferdinand, who succeeded 
his father to the throne; Dofia Maria, 
before mentioned, and Don Luis, who 
died young. 

Dofia Costanza dead, Inez could 
now aspire without offence to the 
hand of Don Pedro; but court intrigue 
interfered with her plans. Don Alon- 
zo, the King, set his heart on forming 
another and yet more brilliant alliance 
for his son with the Arragonese Infan- 
ta Dofia Zleanora. A treaty of mar- 
riage between this princess and the 
widower Don Pedro was concluded; 
but the Infante most positively refused 
to affix his signature thereunto, and 
withdrew from the presence of his in- 
censed father to the castle of Coimbra. 
Meanwhile Dojia Inez, having quitted 
her retreat in the interior of the mon- 
astery, lived once more in the pavil- 
ion. The gardens of Santa Clara are 
still shown to the traveller, and are 
called the Quinta das Lagrimas—‘‘ The 
garden of tears!” The pavilion it- 
self is a long, gloomy, and somewhat 
unsightly pile, stretching out from the 
main portion of the nunnery, but con- 
taining some finely proportioned apart- 
ments. The gardens of Don Pedro’s 
adjacent palace also exist, and are very 
beautiful and extensive, possessing 
parterres filled with exotics. At one 
extremity of the grounds rises a per- 
pendicular rock of great elevation, 
whence, after passing some distance 
through the heart of the rock, a spring 
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issues and falls in pretty cascades into 
a beautiful natural basin, and then 
glides away into a bath lined with 
granite, whence it is conducted by 
sluices and passes into a number of 
small streamlets, which meander down 
the valley for some distance. This 
well is called ‘‘ the fountain of love,” 
and to it is attached a romantic legend, 
mentioned by all the Portuguese his- 
torians. 

Don Pedro in one of his wanderings 
discovered this rocky spring, and de- 
termined to turn it to account. Ob- 
serving that one of the little stream- 
lets flowed in the direction of the con- 
vent, and passed into its gardens, he 
made a number of little cork boxes, 
and therein inserted letters, and com- 
mitted them to the current, which im- 
pelled them onward to the convent, 
where they were secured by the faith- 
fulInez. Spies followed, and reported 
to his father the least movement of 
Don Pedro, who for a long time did 
not dare to visit the convent, and 
whose only way of communicating 
with the fair Princess was that now 
mentioned. It would appear that one 
of the boxes must have contained a 
letter of more than ordinary impor- 
tance; for a few days after its recep- 
tion Inez de Castro contrived to thwart 
the vigilance of the spies, and also 
that of the good nuns, and fled the 
nunnery with Don Pedro to Braganza, 
in which city, on the night of January 
1, 1347, she was clandestinely married 
to him in the cathedral, by the bishop 
of the diocese, and in the presence of 
Vasquez, Senhor de Goes, Goncalo 
Mendez de Vasconcellos, as also of 
Don Gil, bishop of Guarda. 

Immediately after her secret mar- 
riage Dojiia Inez returned to Santa 
Clara, where her movements were more 
closely watched than ever, so that she 
may be said to have been imprisoned ; 
yet she occasionally enjoyed the socie- 
ty of her husband, and in the pavil- 
ion were born her three children, 
The poet Camoens has described most 
exquisitely her life in this retreat in 
the third canto of the ‘‘ Lusiad.” 

20 
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For three peaceful, happy years 
dwelt Dojia Inez de Castro in the nun- 
nery of Santa Clara, ere court in- 
trigue ventured so far as to conspire 
against her innocent life. The acces- 
sion of Peter the Cruel to the throne 
of Castile had filled Portugal with fu- 
gitives flying from his bloody persecu- 
tion and ruthless tyranny. Among 
these arrived the two brothers of Doiia 
Inez, Don Juan and Don Alfonzo de Cas- 
tro. Naturally she recommended them 
to the powerful patronage of her hus- 
band, and he, partly through love for 
his wife, and partly won by the amia- 
ble characters of these young men, 
immediately placed them in positions 
of trust and influence. Then was it 
that Alvaro Gonsalvez, Diego Lopez 
Pancheco, and Pedro Coello, men about 
the court and somewhat in King Alon- 
zo’s confidence, as also, some said, re- 
jected suitors of Dojia Inez, entered 
into a conspiracy to destroy her by 
means of a private assassination. They 
found a willing accomplice in King 
Don Alonzo, who was only too glad 
to free his son from the impediment 
which his marriage, now no longer 
a secret, caused to the alliance he was 
so bent on seeing realized with the In- 
fanta £leanora of Arragon. Accord- 
ingly he actually announced his inten- 
tion of committing the foul deed him- 
self, and after having ordered the 
Prince Pedro, his son, to repair on a 
mission to Lisbon, to keep him out of 
the way, proceeded to Coimbra, to- 
gether with Pancheco, Gonsalvez, and 
Coello. 

The Queen Brittes, wife of Don 
Alonzo and mother to Don Pedro, as 
also the Archbishop of Braga, having 
overheard a conversation between the 
King and Pancheco, in which they dis- 
cussed the assassination, wrote at once 
to Pedro warning him of his wife’s 
danger and entreating him to return. 
These letters, which still exist and are 
objects of painful curiosity to the trav- 
eller, never reached their destination. 
The messenger was overtaken, mur- 
dered, and the letters seized and sent 
back to the King. It was on a Tues- 
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day afternoon in January, 1350, that 
the King arrived unexpectedly at the 
convent of Santa Clara, and demanded 
to be admitted into the presence of the 
lady Inez de Castro. This lady, who 
did not for one moment suspect any 
foul intention against her life, but on 
the contrary had lately heard from 
Don Pedro that there was considera- 
ble reason to hope for a reconciliation, 
naturally concluded that this visit was 
rather favorable than otherwise, and 
hastened at once to receive his Majes- 
ty. So graceful did she appear, sur- 
rounded by her three pretty children, 
as she entered the saloon in which the 
King awaited her, that for a time his 
purpose was disarmed. A conversa- 
tion commenced on various topics of 
the day, of no importance, when sud- 
denly Don Alonzo seized Inez by the 
hair, and drawing his sword, pointed it 
at her bosom. Disengaging herself 
from his hands, the Princess threw her- 
self upon her knees before him, and en- 
treated him in so moving a manner 
to spare her life, that filled with com- 
passion, he raised her and declared 
that he had only drawn his sword for 
a joke, and intended no harm. 


O monarch, hear ! 
If e’er to thee the name of man was dear, 
If prowling tigers, or the wolf’s wild brood, 
Inspired by nature with the lust of blood, 
Have yet been moved the weeping babe to spare, 
Nor left, but tended with a nurse’s care, 
As Rome's great founders to the world were 
given, 
Shalt thou, who wear'st the sacred stamp of 
heaven, 
The human form divine—shalt thou deny 
That aid, that pity, which e’en beasts supply ? 
O that thy heart were, as thy looks declare, 
Of human mould, superfluous were my prayer. 
Thou could’st not then a helpless woman slay, 
Whose sole offence in fond affection lay, 
In faith to him who first his love confest, 
Who first to love allured her virgin breast. 
In thee her babes can’st thou thine image see, 
And still revengeful hurl thy rage on me ? 
Then, for their sakes, if yet thou wilt not spare, 
Oh, let my infants prove thy pious care ! 
Yet pity’s lenient current ever flows 
From that brave heart where genuine valor glows. 
That thou ar? brave let vanquished Afric tell: 
Then let thy pity o’er mine anguish swell. 
Ah, let my woes, unconscious of a crime, 
Procure mine exile to some barb’rous clime : 
Give me to wander o’er the burning plains 
Of Lybia’s deserts, or the wild domains 
Of Scythia’s suow-clad rocks and frozen shore ; 
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Thus let me, hopeless of return, deplore, 
Where ghastly horror fills the dreazy vale, 
Where shrieks and howlings die in every gale, 
The lion’s roaring and the tiger's yell—- 
There with mine infants e’er condemned to 

dwell— 
There let me try that pity to find 
In vain by me implor’d from human kind. 
There in some dreary cavern's rocky womb, 
Amid the horrors of sepulchral gloom, 
To him, whose love I mourn, my love shall giow, 
The sigh shall murmur, and the tear shall flow; 
My fondest wish, and all my hope, to rear 
These infant pledges of a love so dear: 
Amidst my grief, a soothing, glad employ, 
Amidst my woes, a woful, hopeless joy. 

— Camoen’s Lusiad, Book ILI. 

In order the better to convince the 
Princess that he intended no harm, 
some authors assure us that the King 
passed the evening in her company, 
and left her with a token of his good 
faith and affectionate interest in her- 
self and children. ‘‘On returning,” 
suys Frey Joao das Regras, ‘‘ to the 
palace, Don Alonzo met, in the corri- 
dor leading to his apartments, the 
three conspirators, who were awaiting 
with fiendish anxiety the result of his 
Majesty’s visit. Learning that far 
from doing her injury, Don Alonzo 
had been completely fascinated by the 
grace and affability of Inez, Pancheco 
told him that Pedro had just given 
the command of all the frontier fort- 
resses to her brother Don Juan de Cas- 
tro, and then Gonsalvez added several 
more details, among others that Don 
Luis de Castro had attempted the life of 
the Infante Don Ferdinand, his neph- 
ew, which greatly angered the King. 
Pancheco, seeing Alonzo incensed 
against his son Pedro for thus openly 
favoring his wife’s relatives, said, wish- 
ing to strike the iron while it was 
hot, ‘If your Majesty wills it, I can 
do a thing you dare not do.’ Where- 
upon the King said: 

‘** What is that which I dare not 
do?’ 

‘* © Why, killa lady,’ said Gonsalvez. 

‘“** What lady?’ then asked the 
King. 

‘**Oh, you know!’ cried all three 
laughing. 

‘*Then Alonzo said they might do as 
they pleased, and they went out of 
the palace immediately.” 
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They went straight to the convent, 

and entered by the outer yard, which 
was always open. Having reached 
the little gate leading to the guinta 
garden) of the pavilion, Pancheco 
knocked three times, and the other 
two hid behind him. Lopez Coello, 
who was a good mimic, seeing that 
their knocking was not answered, 
and having recognized the figure of 
the Princess walking in the garden, 
then imitated Don Pedro’s voice, as 
if asking admittance. Believing that 
her husband had returned suddenly, 
Dofia Inez ran to the door and 
opened it. Scarcely had she done 
so than she fell pierced to the heart 
by the murderous swords of the three 
assassins, who then returned to the 
King, their weapons reeking with her 
innocent blood. 

The body of the luckless Dojia Inez 
de Castro remained amid the flowers 
until the morrow, when it was discov- 
ered by her horrified attendants. 
Taken to the chapel of the convent, it 
was arrayed in spotless white and 
decked with roses. The holy nuns 
surrounded the bier and the Queen’s 
mother Brittes sat in state, her crown 
upon her head and royal robes flowing 
around her, as chief mourner, having 
given an order that the corpse should 
not be buried until after her son’s re- 
turn. When he did return and was 
informed of the cruel death of his be- 
loved consort, he was transported 
with grief and anger. He threw him- 
self upon the corpse, he clasped it to 
his heart, he covered its pale lips, its 
hands, its feet with kisses, and refus- 
ing all consolation, remained for thirty 
hours with the body in his embrace.* 
At last, overcome with fatigue and 
weakness, he was carried away sense- 
less from the piteous remains of his 
most dear Inez, and they were con- 
signed to the grave. Notwithstand- 
ing the powerful influence and en- 
treaties of the Queen Brittes, his 
mother, Pedro determined to take up 

* See Frey Joao dos Regras and ‘‘O Livro de 


Noa,” or register of the convent of Santa Cla- 
ra, Coimbra, 
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arms against his father, and in his 
fury laid desolate the whole country 
between the rivers Duoro and Minho. 
But at last the reasoning of the excel- 
lent Brittes prevailed, and the further 
horrors of civil war were prevented. 
Pedro, however, never spoke to his 
father again until the hour of his 
death, when he forgave the great 
wrong he had done him. When, 
however, the dying monarch entreat- 
ed him to kiss him, the poor Prince 
stooped down to do so, but nature re- 
volted, and he turned away without 
obeying. 

On ascending the throne his first 
act was to sign a treaty with the King 
of Castile, whereby each monarch en- 
gaged to give up such malcontents as 
should take refuge on each other’s do- 
minions. By this stratagem Don Pe- 
dro secured the persons of his wife’s 
assassins, who had fled, upon the 
death of their protector, King Alon- 
zo, into Castile. Pancheco, the worst 
of the three, however, escaped into 
France, where he died a beggar. The 
other two were put to death with tor- 
tures too awful to describe. Suffice it 
to say that they endured their agonies 
for three entire days and nights. 
After this retributive act Don Pedro 
assembled the Cortes at Cantandes, 
and in presence of the Pope’s nuncio 
solemnly swore on the Gospels that he 
had married Inez de Castro at Bragan- 
za in the presence of the bishop and 
of other witnesses. 

Then occurred. an event unique in 
history. The body of Inez was lifted 
from the grave, placed on a magnifi- 
cent throne, and, arrayed in all the 
proper regalia, crowned Queen of 
Portugal. The clergy, the nobility, 
and the people did homage to her 
skeleton, and kissed the bones of her 
hands. There sat the dead Queen, 
with her long yellow hair hanging like 
a veil around her ghastly face. One 
fleshless hand held the sceptre and the 
other the orb of royalty. At night, 
after the coronation ceremony, a pro- 
cession was formed of all the clergy 
and nobles, the religious orders and 
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confraternities, which extended over 
many miles, each person holding a 
flaring torch in his hand, and thus 
walked from Coimbra to Alcobaga, 
escorting the crowned corpse to that 
royal abbey for interment. The dead 
Queen lay in her rich robes upon a 
chariot drawn by black mules and il- 
luminated by hundreds of waxen 
lights. 

The scene was wierd and solemn. 
The sable costumes of the singing 
priests, the copes of the bishops, the 
incense issuing from the innumerable 
censers, the friars in their quaint gar- 
ments, and the strange, fantastically 
attired members of the various her- 
mandades or brotherhoods, some of 
whom were dressed from head to foot 
entirely in scarlet, or blue, or black, 
or in white, with their countenances 
masked and their eyes glittering 
through small openings in their cowls; 
but above all the spectre-like Queen on 
her car, and grief-stricken King, who, 
tearless and firm, led the train, when 
seen by the flickering light of many 
torches, with its solemn requiem mu- 
sic, passing through many a mile of 
open country in the midnight hours, 
was a vision so unreal that the chron- 
iclers describe it ‘‘as rather a phan- 
tasmagora than a reality.” In the 
magnificent abbey of Alcobaca, so ex- 
quisitely described by Beckford, the 
Requiem Mass was sung by the Abbot, 
and the corpse finally laid to rest. 

The monument still exists, with the 
statue, adorned with its royal diadem 
and mantle, lyingthereon. The tomb 
of Don Pedro is placed foot to foot 
with that of Inez, so the legend runs, 
that at the judgment day they may rise 
together and stand face to face. 

The subsequent history of this 
Prince proves the intensity of his pas- 
sion for Inez, and cannot be read with- 
out awakening a sentiment of deep 
sympathy for his woes. He lived on 
for many years, but never did a smile 
pass over his face. Oold, gloomy, yet 
merciful, he reigned and won the title 
of Pedro the Just. Few who had 
known the merry Infante, the writer of 
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poems and singer of serenades, could 
recognize in the stern monarch the 
light-hearted feigned ambassador, who 
in disguise had won the love of the 
unhappy Inez. 

A circumstance strongly characteris- 
tic of the force of his resentment must 
not be omitted. When the murderers of 
his wife stood before him, he was so 
transported with indignation that he 
struck Coello several blows across the 
face with his whip. Most historians 
blame him for this violent action, as 
unworthy of a king and magistrate. 
We cannot but sympathize, however, 
with the agonies of his heart when for 
the first time he saw the inhuman mur- 
derers of his beloved spouse. 

In 1810 the bodies of Don Pedro I. 
and Dojia Inez de Castro were dis- 
turbed by the French at the sack of 
Alcobaca. The skeleton of Inez was dis- 
covered to be in a singular state of 
preservation, the hair exceedingly long 
and glossy, and the head adorned with 
a golden crown set with jewels of 
price. Singularly enough, the crown, 
although of pure gold and very val- 
uable, after being kicked about by the 
men as a toy, was thrown behind the 
high altar, whence, as soon as the 
troops evacuated the monastery, it was 
carefully taken and laid aside by the 
Reverend Father Abbot. Shortly after- 
ward it again encircled the unhappy 
Queen's head, when, by order of the 
Duke of Wellington, the royal corpse 
was once more replaced in its tomb, 
with all military honors. From the son 
of this Princess, Don Juan, who suc- 
ceeded his step brother Ferdinand to 
the throne, descends the present reign- 
ing house of Portugal. An attempt, 
made by Philip II. of Spain, in order 
to validate his own claim to the Portu- 
guese crown, after the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Don Sebastian, to prove 
the marriage of Inez de Castro not le- 
gal and her children illegitimate, 
showed clearly the political reason for 
her posthumas coronation, whereby a 
whole branch of the house of Bra- 
ganza was legitimized. 

R. Davey. 














THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 





HE reformer of the abuse of alco- 
hol was not so exacting at the 
beginning of the present century, when 
it was an everyday incident to carry a 
** gentleman ” home from his cups, as 
he is now. The ‘‘Noctes Ambro- 
siane” of Christopher North are not 
much exaggerated in the accounts of 
the wassailing of the author and his 
friends; and although the haggis- 
eaters of to-day are behind their fathers 
in the taste for strong liquids, the ha- 
bit still prevails. In England the po- 
tations of the Squire Westerns of the 
past would be overmuch for their suc- 
cessors. In America the fathers and 
grandfathers of this generation drank 
more than what is now considered a 
full measure of alcohol. Especially 
was this the case in western Pennsyl- 
vania in the region which was the seat 
of the whiskey insurrection. This 
was and is the home of Monongahela 
whiskey, which the insurgents put 
above the law. There are still old 
men in Westmoreland county who are 
upholders of the wholesomeness of 
whiskey, and who point to themselves, 
as life-long drinkers, in illustration. 
When shown the men around them, 
broken down by use of alcohol, they 
reply that it is because the liquor is 
drugged and adulterated as it never 
was in their early days, or that men 
have degenerated in stomachic stam- 
ina. There is probably some truth 
in both reasons given by the Silenuses 
of Westmoreland, who, in concluding 
the subject, usually regret the golden 
era of the past, when the farmer had 
his own still, which was almost the 
cow of the household. These old men 
still drink whiskey heavily, regularly, 
and they live. It is well to bear this 
in mind when extravagant statements 
are made concerning the fatal poison 
contained in alcohol. 
When men on this side of the At- 
lantic began to speak of reform there 


was no idea of going beyond the ad- 
vocacy of moderation in the use of 
strong drink, and to this end a group 
of farmers of Saratoga county, New 
York, formed themselves into a socie- 
ty to ‘‘abstain from rum and wine,” 
which a few years later grew into the 
‘‘American Temperance Union,” whose 
pledge was not to drink ‘‘ distilled 
spirits.” Nothing was said of absten- 
tion from wine and malt liquors. Ten 
years after, in 1836, the same society 
adopted the rule of renunciation of all 
intoxicating liquids. 

As long as they held to the original 
programme of preaching temperance 
they found support in the Bible, but 
since the promulgation of the doctrine 
of total abstinence their position is 
changed, and they are removed from 
the favor of Biblical countenance, for 
it cannot be proved that the Bible 
contains anything from which a seri- 
ous argument can be made in favor of 
abstaining from liquids which contain 
alcohol, This, however, they do not 
admit, and the Book continues to be 
brought forward to prove that their 
work is under divine sanction. 

When they enlisted the theologians 
on their side in the temperance move- 
ment, in the beginning, the Scriptural 
arguments were good, but when they 
shifted their ground a division was 
created among the men of the pulpit, 
some of them falling back before the 
fact that the only foundation for the 
new rendering was contained in a few 
proverbs, and in the examples fur- 
nished by Samson and John the Bap- 
tist, who abstained from bread and 
wine. On the other hand, they could 
not forget that Christ not only drank 
wine Himself, but made it for others to 
drink; that he left it as a chief ord- 
nance of His church, and assured His 
disciples it would be drunk in heaven. 

The motive of the total abstinence 
men in trying to abolish the evils of 
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intemperance is conceded to be good, 
but they jeopardize their position in 
the effort to strengthen it with Scrip- 
tural support. In a word, if they de- 
sire total abstinence, they would do 
better to let it stand on its secular 
legs and not on the uncertain props of 
a garbled theology. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
effort to make Christianity embrace 
the total abstinence theory must 
prove futile, the conclusion of the im- 
partial reader of the Bible being that 
it pronounces against immoderation in 
the use of alcoholic beverages, and no- 
thing more. 

The statement gravely made by 
some theologians that the wine which 
Christ made from water was unfer- 
mented wine is an instance of the 
quibbling employed to bolster up a 
weak theory. The wine of to-day is 
the same in Palestine that it was in 
the time of Christ; the same method 
being employed in manufacturing it 
then as now, by crushing the grapes 
with the feet (I having myself seen the 
operation), and the wine thus pro- 
duced is undoubtedly the fermented 
wine referred to by Christ and which 
was that in common use, 

It is one of the misfortunes of those 
who call themselves temperance peo- 
ple to become intemperate in their 
statements touching the evils of drunk- 
enness. The abuse of alcohol is gen- 
erally recognized in the United States 
as one of the greatest enemies of the 
people, but when random statements 
are made in reference to the conse- 
quences flowing from it, such exag- 
gerations tend to weaken the cause 
which its apostles seek to strengthen, 
For instance, it is common to say that 
the prisons are filled through the 
agency of alcohol, which is far from 
the truth. From statistics gathered 
recently in the western penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania, the following results 
were obtained: 70 per cent., or near- 
ly so, of the prisoners either did not 
drink at all, or were moderate drink- 
ers; 21 per cent. had been occasion- 
ally intoxicated; 9 per cent. had been 
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intemperate. From which it may be 
inferred that although alcohol has a 
heavy burden to bear, it is well to be 
careful in talking about the evils 
which it causes. It is, however, prob- 
ably too much to expect accuracy of 
statement in the radical reformer, 
whether it be in religion or in drink. 

This inaccuracy is not the only one. 
The banner which the apostles of cold 
water carry bears a name which is not 
the true one of their cause. Total ab- 
stinence from all intoxicating liquids 
is the phrase which describes their 
cause, but the word temperance, which 
they employ, does not. They have 
given to the word temperance a new 
meaning, and made it a synonym of 
total abstinence. But whatever the 
name may be, the movement now go- 
ing on through the country is a moral 
one, and a good sign, for it is only by 
agitating a question, as the old anti- 
slavery advocates taught us, that im- 
portant results can be reached. 

In view of the excitement which the 
typical reformer now produces, the 
method which he employs becomes 
an interesting subject of inquiry. One 
part of its strength lies in the combin- 
ation of religion with the especial 
cause which he advocates, and he 
thus stands on higher moral ground 
than he did before, when he pleaded 
for temperance alone. He has almost 
turned the rostrum into a pulpit, and 
assumed the unctuous fervor of the 
preacher. He prays a ‘‘sweet singer 
of Israel ” to lead in the rude but pop- 
ular verses of ‘‘ Ring the Bell of Hea- 
ven,” ‘‘Ninety and Nine,” or one of 
the other songs which have the same 
vogue in religious revivals which 
‘*John Brown's body lies Mouldering 
in the Grave ” had in the political ex- 
citement of wartime. He lifts up bis 
own voice and joins in with the full 
strength of his lungs, joyfully and 
buoyantly. This is preceded by prayer 
the same as in a religious ceremony. 
Afterward, when the speeches are 
made, he lends an earnest ear and fur- 
nishes staying commentaries. The 
proceedings have the earnestness of 
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the church with the broad humor of 
the stage. He is both end-man and 
doctrinaire. He laughs uurestrainedly 
at the humorous parts of the speeches, 
frequently applauds with striking 
palms at serious parts, and pronounces 
encouraging words from time to time, 
such as, ‘‘ Never was a truer word 
spoken,” ‘‘That’s it, dear brother,” 
** God bless you,” and so on. 

The temperance reformer of the 
past relied on his own individusl 
effort in speaking, which gave to the 
meeting a somewhat autocratic char- 
acter. The present one responds to 
the Anglo-American needs, and repub- 
licanizes it by inviting every one to 
join in the talk. This is an esteemed 
privilege, and one of the most impor- 
tant factors of the movement. It 
turns the meeting into a congress 
where all participate, and is an im- 
provement on the old system, in which 
there was but one deus ex machina. 
The assembly partakes too of the 
character of a love feast, and the in- 
terchange of thought begets new 
bonds of union. In the system of 
general speaking the objective be- 
comes subjective, the passive becomes 
active, the spectator an actor, and it 
is probably this feature more than any 
which has given such an extension to 
the movement called temperance. 

The orator may be said to have 
abandoned politics and taken up the 
cause of abstinence from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks. He no longer wraps him- 
self in the political winding-sheet in 
apostrophizing a tearful adieu to the 
bird of freedom, but is ready to lay 
down his life in the temperance mect- 
ing to bring the drunkard to repen- 
tance, or prevent a thirsty guest from 
taking a bottle of wine with his food 
in a hotel. He has stimulated disci- 
ples of the gentle sex to invade the 
domicile of the American citizen and 
tell him what he shall drink and from 
what he shall abstain. In the end 
he may possibly command abstention 
from mutton, and recommend beef, or 
vice versa. To the student of history 
it is one of the phenomena of the time, 
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showing how far individual freedom 
may be interfered with in a modern 
democracy. 

It is one of the characteristics of 
our people to require excitement, and 
especially of that kind stirred up by 
the wild, incoherent eloquence of the 
so-called reformer. In these times, 
when people should be gathering 
strength in repose, many of them are 
allowing themselves to be worked into 
a feverish state by frightful pictures 
of rum and brimstone presented to 
them by some frothy ex-publican who 
has knocked the heads out of his beer- 
barrels and turned his face from Gam- 
brinus unto the pellucid waters of 
temperance. 

In the love feast each reformed 
drunkard goes over the scenes of his 
shame and degradation with such par- 
ticularity as to lead to the conclusion 
that the confession is not unmingled 
with satisfaction. Ordinarily, when 
a man commits a disgraceful act, it is 
natural to suppose that to dwell upon 
it must be painful; that when he has 
wallowed in the mire his chief desire 
would be to cleanse himself and try to 
forget it. In these meetings, it is 
plain, there is a desire in each re- 
formed man to surpass his neighbor 
in his account of the degree of wretch- 
edness which he reached previous to 
the change. If A confesses that he 
drank a pint of whiskey a day, the 
chances are that he will be followed 
by B, who drank a quart; if C fell on 
the pavement, D was picked out of 
the gutter; if E administered correc- 
tion to his wife, F beat his black and 
blue. This is some of the faint, very 
faint humor which appears in this 
otherwise sombre picture. Human 
vanity seems capable of niching itself 
in impossible places. No good pur- 
pose can be attained by this washing 
of drunken linen in public, and a na- 
ture of refinement must instinctively 
shrink from it. 

This appeal from the rostrum, al- 
though it is not efficacious in the way 
of radical, permanent cure, does tem- 
porarily alleviate the evil by inducing 
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some of the drunkards to turn away, 
at least for a time, from their cups, 
and it may be termed the persuasive 
method. 

The other method employed is the 
coercive, exercised through legislative 
enactments, the most popular of which 
(with the advocates of total absti- 
nence) is that of ‘‘local option,” now 
in operation in a number of communi- 
ties—a measure which one day will 
probably be found in violation of that 
individual freedom guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. It 
is tyrannical and unrepublican, and if 
the majority of a community have the 
right to decree what a man must drink, 
they also have a right to decree what 
he shall eat and what he shall wear. 
Leaving aside the question of its con- 
stitutionality, it may be safely affirmed 
that no people, as a race or nation, 
have ever been reformed from drunk- 
enness in this way. This forcing pro- 
cess, it is plain, is inferior to the vol- 
untary one, both as regards the ques- 
tion of right and the practical results 
to be attained. 

The last vagary of lawmakers is the 
application of the bell-punch in the 
collection of the whiskey tax in the 
State of Virginia, which does not in- 
dicate so much a desire to repress the 
consumption of alcohol as to create a 
greater revenue therefrom. The legis- 
lators of that State are credited with 
saying, when the act was passed, that 
to drink alcohol was a sin, and the 
enunciation of such an opinion was 
well enough if the sin had not been 
turned into wages, which as every 
schoolboy knows is death. Turning 
from the moral to the practical side, it 
is hardly likely that the bell-punch 
measure will bring about the results 
which its friends hope for, as there is 
arrayed against it both the interest of 
the buyer and the seller. 

Wherever public action is taken it 
is directed against the producer and 
seller of intoxicating liquid. They 
are severely condemned. On the other 
hand, the drunkard is probably regard- 
ed too much as a legitimate object of 
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sympathy, and as one who is not ex- 
actly responsible for what he does; 
whereas he should be held to the same 
accountability as they are. To stop 
the sale of alcohol is to begin at the 
wrong end, and to correct the pervert- 
ed taste for it is to begin at the right 
end, for the supply ceases in the ab- 
sence of ademand. The drunkard is 
not a child nor an imbecile, and he 
should be taught that he has the same 
share of moral responsibility as the 
temperate member of society. 

The inebriate the most deserving of 
sympathy is he who is so by inheri- 
tance, for he suffers in part from an- 
cestral sins. He is the periodical 
drinker who, after each debauch, 
makes good resolutions, abstains for a 
time, and struggles, only to succumb 
when the uncontrollable desire takes 
possession of him. Its periodicity is 
as regular as a neuralgia. The drink- 
er may go for four, five, or six weeks 
without tasting alcohol in any form— 
resisting any tendency toward it with- 
out especial effort—but his hour comes, 
and he wrestles in vain. He knows 
this and prepares for it, as he would 
for a season of sickness. It attacks 
him as a functional disease arising 
from a derangement of the nervous 
system, and some of the most distin- 
guished physicians now recognize it as 
such, and not simply as a bad habit. 

This kind of an inebriate will con- 
tinue for weeks as a moderate drinker, 
taking perhaps one or two glasses of 
alcoholic spirit in twenty-four hours, 
and feel no desire to go to excess; then 
all restraint gives way, and he is im- 
pelled by an almost irresistible force 
into an orgie lasting perhaps several 
days. It is not done to gratify a taste 
for any particular intoxicating drink, 
for such an inebriate will swallow any- 
thing that will make him drunk, from 
beer to high proof brandy. When the 
rage is on him his mind loses its ordi- 
nary balance, and he will make any 
sacrifice to assuage this unnatural 
thirst. 

On the other hand, there are others 
—and there are physicians among 
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them—who do not admit that inebri- 
ety of this kind is a disease, because 
such an admission implies that the 
man would cease to be morally re- 
sponsible in satisfying his cravings for 
drink under these circumstances—in 
other words, that it would be making 
an apology for sin and crime. 

It is hard to tell how far the inebri- 
ate who inherits the desire for strong 
drink may be held responsible for his 
acts when he arrives at one of his 
drunken periods. Before, however, 
he arrives at such a condition—that is, 
during the preliminary stages of the 
liquor indulgence—it may be assumed 
that he is able to control his desires 
and is morally accountable for sins of 
this nature. It is a misfortune, too, 
for such an inebriate to become pos- 
sessed of the idea that his passion for 
drink is a disease beyond his control, 
for it appeases his conscience and dis- 
courages him from an attempt at re- 
form. 

A just conclusion appears to be, af- 
ter looking over what has been done 
in the way of reform, that the popular 
notion of dealing with this evil by en- 
tire abstention from akeoholic bever- 
ages is only temporary in its effect, 
and like lopping off branches that 
sprout again. In short, the total ab- 
stinence theory is against all human 
experience, and thousands of years 
have proved its futility. It never has 
and never will reform a people ad- 
dicted to the use and abuse of strong 
liquor. Yet if the same persistency 
were employed in any of the other af- 
fairs of life, in the face of such ad- 
verse experience, it would be charac- 
‘terized as unenlightened and foolish 
obstinacy. The light reaching back 
‘through past centuries seems to serve 
no purpose, and the drunkard is still 
a drunkard. 

The stirring appeals of an effusive 
orator may induce men to sign the 
pledge, but the tongue of an angel 
will not keep the majority of them 
from breaking it. Self-reliantly they 
call the public to bear witness to the 
pledge which they make, and if they 
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break it, they are less self-reliant than 
before. Did these pieces of paper also 
bear a penalty for the payment of a 
given sum in the event of the promise 
being broken, they would not be con- 
sidered worth quoting in the money 
market, and this gives a fair idea of 
the little value they possess. Each 
time that the drunkard breaks his 
promise he falls back further than be- 
fore, and may not afterward be reha- 
bilitated morally up to the level of his 
first pledge. He is set on a pair of 
tottering legs in haste, and before 
they have been sufficiently strengthen- 
ed to bearhim. Such strength is only 
acquired by a laborious education, to 
which time and trial are indispensa- 
ble. The impulsive resolutions which 
spring into life under the words of an 
effulgent speaker and the excitement 
of a crowd are seldom enduring. 
The calm determination that is born 
without the hot and contagious feeling 
of a public meeting is worth a score 
of such. 

What is more desirable than these 
sterile discussions is some evidence 
that alcohol in moderate quantities is 
unhealthy to mind or body. That is, 
this is desirable for the intelligent 
moderate drinker, who sits dispas- 
sionately under the heated oratory of 
the total abstinence advocate, immo- 
vable in his position, that this may be 
good for the drunkard, but does not 
touch him. 

Men of science and physicians have 
endeavored to furnish evidence of the 
evil consequences of the use of alco- 
hol in what are usually considered 
moderate quantities, but the results of 
their labors do not appear to have 
been popularized. In glancing over 
what has been done in this direction 
by some members of the medical pro- 
fession it is well to bear in mind that 
men who have a favorite theory to 
maintain are usually partial. Such a 
one has given the result of his experi- 
ments in the much cited case of Alex- 
is Saint Martin, a Canadian soldier, 
whose stomach was visible through an 
aperture made by a gunshot wound, 
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which healed, but left an opening, 
through which the physician referred 
to watched the process of digestion of 
different kinds of foods and liquids, 
After Saint Martin had been indulging 
in spirits Doctor Beaumont, the physi- 
cian, thus described his case: ‘* July 
28, stomach not healthy, some erythe- 
ma (inflammation) and apthous (ulcer- 
ous) patches on the mucous surface. 
Saint Martin has been drinking ardent 
spirits pretty freely for eight or ten 
days past; complains of no pain, nor 
shows symptoms of general indisposi- 
tion; says he feels well and has a good 
appetite. August 1 (four days after- 
ward), inner membrane of the stom- 
ach unusually morbid; the appearance 
of inflammation more extensive, and 
spots more livid than usual, from the 
surface of which exuded small drops 
of thick, clotted blood; the ulcerous 
patches larger and more numerous; 
the mucous covering thicker than 
common, and the secretions much 
more vitiated. The gastric juices ex- 
tracted this morning were mixed with 
a large proportion of thick, ropy mu- 
cous, and considerable diseased mat- 
ter, slightly tinged with blood, re- 
sembling the discharge from the bow- 
els in some cases of chronic dysentery. 
Saint Martin complains of no symp- 
toms indicating any general derange- 
ment of the system except an uneasy 
sensation, and a tenderness at the pit 
of the stomach, and some swimming 
of the head, with dimness and yellow- 
ness of vision on stooping down and 
rising again; has a thin, yellowish 
brown coat on his tongue, pulse uni- 
form and regular, appetite good, rests 
quietly, and sleeps as usual.” 

A popular fallacy is that one rule 
may be laid down as good for all 
stomachs. To learn the differences in 
the way of stomach it is only necessa- 
ry to question half a dozen friends of 
matured age who know what agrees 
with them and what does not—every 
person who has arrived at the age of 
thirty having generally acquired this 
knowledge at some cost. One man 
cannot digest fish, another finds it his 
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most nutritious food; one knows that 
beer is the most indigestible beverage 
he can drink, another that it is as 
indispensable as bread or meat; and 
so on through the category of solids 
and liquids. The old physicians, 
twelve or fifteen years ago, prescribed 
a soft boiled egg to the convalescent ; 
it is now pretty generally known that 
to most people the soft boiled egg is 
not wholesome and that the hard boil- 
ed is. The consideration of these 
facts shows that the effects of differ- 
ent foods and liquids differ in different 
stomachs—indeed, that in many in- 
stances they are in contradiction; and 
it has laid the foundation of that prov- 
erb that ‘‘one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” which, as far as prov- 
erbs are worthy of human guidance, 
deserves as prominent a place as that 
one of the goose-and-gander sauce. 

Had there been three or four Saint 
Martins, with permanent openings of 
the stomach, furnishing precisely sim- 
ilar indications as to the effects of al- 
cohol, the argument would have been 
conclusive. As there was only one, 
the evidence is presumptive. It ap- 
pears, too, that Saint Martin was a 
hard drinker, and excesses of any 
kind, as we know, bear with them a 
penalty. 

Others have tried to make out a 
clearer case against, not the abuse, but 
the moderate use of intoxicating 
spirits, and it may be well to glance at 
the result of their work. They have 
sought to establish certain points, 
some of which I shall enumerate as 
briefly as the limited space of an arti- 
cle of this nature will permit: 

Alcohol is contained in about 55 per 
cent. in brandy, rum, whiskey, and 
gin; 25 in port and sherry; 15 in fine 
Bordeaux; 13 in champagne and in or- 
dinary Bordeaux, and 4 to 6 in beer. 
It is poisonous, and the same may be 
said of tea and coffee, too much of 
either being injurious to the human 
organism, The active principle of 
coffee—caffeine—is a poison, which if 
given in sufficient quantity will pro- 
duce death, and the same is true of 
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theine, the active principle of tea. 
Doctor Leven found from experiments 
that the ordinary Parisian drank 
enough coffee every day to poison five 
guinea pigs; that the first effect of the 
caffeine was to quicken the circulation 
and breathing, and the second to 
swell the blood vessels; that there was 
intoxication from coffee, accompanied 
with violent palpitations, pains, and 
quiverings in the arms and legs, and 
contraction of the pupils. He found 
that the excessive use of tea produced 
substantially like symptoms. An- 
other physician who devoted some 
time to the study of the subject, stated 
before a medical society that the ef- 
fects of tea or coffee intoxication were 
worse than those of intoxication from 
alcohol, in this that the excitement 
from alcohol passed off more quickly, 
leaving the drinker depressed, it is 
true, but calm, with a tendency to 
sleep, while tea and coffee, after the 
stimulation, left restlessness and ina- 
bility to sleep, as well as depression; 
that one of the after effects of alcohol 
was rather to soothe the nervous sys- 
tem, while one of coffee and tea was to 
irritate it. Thus coffee and tea are 
refreshing, and in moderation rather 
beneficial than injurious. That the 
abuse of them is attended with evil 
consequences hardly makes a good 
argument against their use. 

The physical effects of alcohol intro- 
duced into the stomach in wine, beer, 
and spirituous liquors are pretty well 
known to intelligent physicians. It 
finds its way into circulation in two 
ways: direct through the veins of the 
alimentary surface into the veins con- 
ducting straight to the heart, and into 
the small tubes under the mucous sur- 
face of the stomach, which conduct to 
the thoracic duct, reaching to the big 
veins near the spinal column, which 
bear venous blood to the heart. Thus 
it goes into the blood in two ways. 

It has to undergo a certain dilution 
with water before it will pass through 
the membrane separating it from the 
blood, in undergoing which it will de- 
prive the watery textures surrounding 
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it, until it absorbs enough water to go 
into the circulation. This shows that 
spirits mixed with water are more 
quickly absorbed than when taken 
pure. A portion of the alcohol, in its 
circulation through the lungs, raised 
into vapor by natural heat, passes off 
in the expiring breath, the odor of 
which is easily perceptible. The 
quantity disposed of in this way is 
small. The body, and principal part 
of it, after going through the lungs, 
at last reaches the structural circula- 
tion of the organism. It goes into the 
brain, the muscles, and even the bones, 
with the blood. A portion of it is 
thrown off from the liver and kidneys, 
and is thus eliminated from the body. 
The remainder, it is supposed, is de- 
composed in the blood and carried 
away in other forms of matter. Ex- 
periments have been made by poison- 
ing animals with injections of strong 
alcohol into the stomach, and after 
killing them part of the same has been 
found in their blood, 

There are medical authorities who 
affirm that the presence of alcohol in 
the stomach retards digestion, and 
others that it assists digestion. They 
are probably both right in this, that 
an undue quantity does interfere with 
the action of the gastric juice, and 
that a moderate quantity, in the form 
of pure red wine, increases the amount 
of gastric juice, resulting from the 
stimulating action on the nerves, and 
to many people there are properties in 
the wine, aside from alcohol, which 
promote digestion, when used in 
moderation. Too much wine is poi- 
sonous just as too much salt is poison- 
ous; and salt in just proportion facil- 
itates digestion, and is wholesome. 
As Lewes says, it is wise to eat pic- 
kles, but silly to make one’s dinner of 
them; it is wise to drink a glass of 
sherry, but silly to empty the bottle. 
Too much of anything, it is hardly 
necessary to say, though it should be 
the staff of life, is injurious. 

A question which naturally suggests 
itself is, in what does moderation con- 
sist? There are people who take two 
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or three glasses of spirits, in the form 
of whiskey or brandy, during the day, 
a bottle of wine at dinner, and a glass 
or two of grog in the evening, and 
who consider themselves moderate 
drinkers, The majority of such drink- 
ers come to an end before old age be- 
gins, but there is a minority who 
reach it, with, however, declining fac- 
ulties. The smaller number may go 
on imbibing to the extent described 
until the age of thirty, without feel- 
ing any deterioration of power. Na- 
ture then begins to show signs of fa- 
tigue in repairing the waste, and the 
physical and mental resources do not 
respond to the demands made upon 
them unless the stimulant of alcohol is 
supplied. At last it becomes a neces- 
sity of organic life. No enterprise can 
be entered on without recourse to it. 
No fatigue can be supported without 
its aid, and each time that it is taken 
in the way that has been designated as 
moderate drinking, it is followed by 
an exhausting reaction. 

After the age of thirty, when the 
operations of assimilation, of secre- 
tion, and of excretion become less ac- 
tive, the alcohol becomes more diffi- 
cult to dispose of. Were the drinker 
to stop at such an age, or moderate 
the portion to a small quantity in the 
form of wine, he might double the 
capes of difficulty and live into a nat- 
ural old age; but it is seldom that he 
does so. The absence of it incom- 
modes him and produces melancholy, 
Having grown and reached his full 
development, the elasticity of the tis- 
sues becomes somewhat impaired. 
There is temporary paralysis of the 
vessels of the minute circulation, and 
with this there is a quicker beat of the 
heart. Thus the vessels of the body 
are unnaturally relaxed and distended, 
and in time manifestations of what is 
going on within appear on the face, 
the vessels of which become enlarged 
and suffused with blood. The scarf- 
skin is imperfectly thrown off, and 
owing to impaired nervous tone and 
circulation beneath, it is not replaced 
as quickly as in the case of the natural 
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epidermis. This is the face that is of 
a duil, lead-like hue in cold weather, 
and of a deep purple in warm weath- 
er. It is the face whose most pro- 
nounced color appears on the nose, as 
if alcohol, not satisfied with the inju- 
ry already inflicted on the drinker, 
adds thereto by topping it with buf- 
foonery and painting it in an unnatu- 
ral color, its owner becoming a Bar- 
dolph whose facial illuminating cen- 
tre furnishes a target for the gibes of 
John Falstaff. 

Although a moderate quantity of 
pure wine, taken with the repast, be 
wholesome, there are two considera- 
tions that may be urged against. its 
use, consisting in the difficulty of 
getting it pure and the tendency not 
to stop at a moderate quantity. These 
probably are the only objections that 
can be urged against the drinking 
of wine. Hence would it be better 
for those who cannot get pure wine, 
and for those who cannot restrain 
their appetite within reasonable 
bounds, to abstain. 

These, however, are only side con- 
siderations to the one great fact that 
man in general will use a stimulant in 
the way of drink, has always done so, 
and will contiaue to do so as long as 
the world shall last. It is not so much 
a question of what he ought to do as 
of what he will do; and it is in vain 
that he is upbraided for not possessing 
the firmness and wisdom which be- 
long to him as a man instead of the 
weakness and uncleanness which he so 
often exhibits. In view of this, the 
question naturally arises as to the best 
way of restricting the spread of the 
evil; and the answer to it is found in 
looking at the characteristics of peo- 
ples most addicted to inebriety and of 
those living most temperately. It has 
been said that this is a question of 
race; and it may be true, but only to 
a limited extent; for the inhabitants 
of Ireland are much addicted to the 
drinking of alcohol, while those of 
France are comparatively free from it, 
and both are of the Celtic stock. 
Climate may also be said to have its 
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influence; but the most important in- 
fluence appears to be in the general 
use of wine, for the most temperate of 
peoples — Spaniards, Italians, and 
French—use it as English-speaking 
people do tea and coffee. The custom 
of taking it from childhood seems to 
keep off that craving for strong drink 
with which many of our people are af- 
flicted. 

An effort has been made to show 
that the French are not a temperate 
people, since they are given to the 
drinking of absinthe. It is true that 
absinthe is consumed to some extent; 
but it is mostly confined to soldiers, 
and may be considered as one of the 
demoralizing effects of the late war. 
It is a custom which some of the sol- 
diers brought back from Africa, and 
which they adhered to through the 
social disorganization of their country 
in war time; but as they are now be- 
ing brought under the new influences 
of peace and home, and of the old cus- 
tom of wine drinking, the use of the 
pernicious drug is becoming more re- 
stricted. 

It has been averred by one who 
maintains that the French are not a 
temperate people, that he saw a num- 
ber of workmen employed in the con- 
struction of buildings lying about at 
noon on their backs or faces, quite 
drunk. If this observer had been 
more familiar with French life, he 
would have known that the workman, 
having an hour at twelve for his din- 
ner, fills it up, after the repast, with 
a nap. This is an instance of the 
lengths to which the man with a the- 
ory will go. During a long residence 
in France I saw some isolated cases of 
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drunkenness, but they were so rare as 
to be considered remarkable; that is, 
of reeling, half-blind drunkenness such 
as one often sees in London and Liver- 
pool, The soberness of the Italians 
and Spaniards is proverbial. In coun- 
tries where the grape is not grown 
for the manufacture of wine, like Rus- 
sia and Great Britain, drunkenness 
reaches its lowest degradation. 

It is not sufficient that a country 
shall produce wine in order to lessen 
the appetite for strong drink. The 
conditions are that it shall be produced 
at a price that will bring it within the 
reach of the poor, and that it shall be 
pure. So far the production in 
America has done little or nothing to- 
ward curing drunkenness because 
these two conditions have not been 
complied with. Pure native wine is 
generally beyond the means of the 
masses, and it appears only on the 
tables of the wealthy, or in the spora- 
dic orgies of the restaurant. The only 
region where wine may be said to be 
within the reach of the people is in 
California, where it is not sold pure, 
but is strengthened with alcoholic 
spirit in accordance with the require- 
ments of the popular taste. This, in 
the beginning, is natural, for the pal- 
ate accustomed to a fiery stimulant 
cannot at once accommodate itself to 
a mild beverage; but if the price can 
be kept down to what it has been, 
and doubtless is now, and the wine 
be given pure, the young inhabitants, 
at least, of that part of the country 
will probably show in their after life 
the happy influences which usually 
surround those who dwell in other 
lands of the grape-vine. 

ALBERT RHODES, 
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UCIA BERTONELLI was a flow- 
er girl of Florence. She was 
not one of those common women who 
rush about with nosegays, or button- 
hole buds, and assault passers-by in 
the streets. She was a maker of arti- 
ficial flowers, and took a rank as far 
above these others as an artist's above 
a gardener’s daughter. She was con- 
scious of this, and stood on her digni- 
ty. She had been brought up to do so. 
She lived with her mother, who was a 
dressmaker, and had once been well- 
to-do, but who now was separated 
from her husband and no longer very 
prosperous. Mme. Bertonelli was an 
energetic woman, with strong arms 
and a low forehead, who, beyond the 
knowledge of her craft, had only three 
ideas in her head: that she herself was 
respectable, that her daughter was 
ladylike, that her son-in-law should be 
rich. 

The first two of these ideas were ac- 
complished facts, and but for the fool- 
ishness of Lucia the last might have 
become so also. Lucia was very pret- 
ty, and very tender and quiet. She 
had a provoking face of the Lady 
Teazle pattern, and her hair grew nat- 
urally in that pile and fall of curls 
which Lady Teazle’s wig attempts to 
imitate. When she powdered it white 
she looked like the loveliest Elmira 
shepherdess, but that her face was 
too good, being spirituelle as well as 
pretty, with a retroussé nose, firm chin, 
beautiful and large lips, and large, 
deep eyes, wide apart, with pure 
black Jashes and brows. Her cheeks 
were always as white as her throat, 
from the hard life she led, for she was 
often obliged to get up at four in the 
morning to model moss roses or paint 
lilies before it was time to make beds 
and do the service of the house. 

Foreign painters in Florence used to 
see her sometimes, and would gener- 
ally become enthusiastic about her, 


and try to induce her to sit as a mod- 
el, for in her own peculiar type there 
was not a more beautiful or delicate 
head in Italy. Her hair alone would 
have rendered her famous in London 
or Paris. In Florence, however, it 
was the known correctness of her 
modest life that made her reputation, 
and not to destroy this she refused to 
become a model, although the money 
which she could have gained in this 
manner would have lifted a little the 
heavy burden of her life. Her days 
were all hard and her nights all short, 
yet no one who looked at her would 
ever have thought she did any work, 
or have believed how many roses she 
had made before those in her own face 
faded. 

She was always prettily dressed. 
Her colors were only gray, and black, 
and white, but when she wore a little 
lace or velvet it was always good, and 
her mother, who made everything for 
her, put as much fashion and fresh- 
ness into her dresses as if they had 
been for the best of her patronesses. 

When Lucia was eighteen there 
came a time when no one could be 
found to buy enough dresses or artifi- 
cial flowers, and there was danger and 
sadness over the two poor Bertonelli, 
for they were strangers in Florence. 
They had come there in flight from 
their native town, Turin, where Ber- 
tonelli, the husband and father, had 
lived. He had been a well-to-do 
shopman, but was a drinker and gam- 
bler, and worse, and when protested 
with about his way of seeking ruin, he 
replied that he was tired of his wife 
and daughter, and that they simply 
annoyed him. Having said this, he 
drove them out of his house with a 
whip in one hand and a knife in the 
other. Their places were already fill- 
ed up, and they more than guessed his 
reason for getting rid of them, nor did 
they suppose that there was any dan- 
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ger of his becoming lonely in their 
absence. He was wicked. Husbands 
in Italy often are, but he was more 
wicked than many, and his sins were 
active, not passive. He committed 
them of his own free will, and spent 
all he had in the doing, receiving no- 
thing. He felt himself far superior to 
some of his friends. When his wife 
and daughter ran away (what else 
could they do, when there only re- 
mained to them the choice between 
being whipped first and knifed after- 
ward, or knifed first and whipped af- 
terward?) he never sought them, and 
as no one sought him he became alto- 
gether lost; but it is probable that if 
he has not killed himself, he is now in 
rags selling cigar lights in the great 
Piazza of Turin. 

Lucia and her mother chose Flor- 
ence as their place of refuge when fly- 
ing from their own home, because in 
Florence lived their only relative, 
Mme. Bertonelli’s sister, who was also 
a@ married woman, good-natured, and 
not so very, very poor. She counte- 
nanced them, introduced them, and 
even helped them a little, but without 
spending much money; for this good 
lady was putting by a store, and like 
all people who save lived in perpetual 
fear of being ruined. She was not so 
much a stranger in Florence, for she 
had married there, which was a won- 
der. Middle-class Italians seldom 
marry from town to town, and change 
their residence very little. One ar- 
riving from a city fifty miles away is 
called a foreigner. When they do 
move, however, the Turinese go to 
Florence and the Florentines to Rome. 
Here, however, is the focus, and be- 
neath it the current sets in the oppo- 
site direction, mounting from Naples 
to Rome and from below Naples to 
Naples. So when Lucia and her moth- 
er began to be in straits for employ- 
ment, and also for food and money, 
they felt what it was to be away from 
their native place, and thought bitter- 
ly of the monster they had left there 
with the knife and whip. 

Lucia now took occasion, during 
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the pressure of things in general, to 
confess that she had a lover. He was 
poor, yet he might help them if he 
were accepted. His name was Al- 
berto. 

Mother Bertonelli knew him, but 
she looked forward to better times, 
and forbade Lucia even to think of 
such a creature; for though Alberto 
was very young, and very ardent, and 
very good, and very beautiful, and 
everything that a lover ought to be, 
he was not everything that a son-in- 
law ought to be, for he had not a 
large fixed income or a lucrative em- 
ployment. He was one of the many 
copiers in the Florentine galleries, but 
instead of cleaving to his work and 
acquiring skill in the mechanical rep- 
etition of Madonnas and such matters, 
he used to waste his time over original 
compositions of his own, for which, 
though they were nicely enough done, 
he found no sale whatsoever. He 
used to paint Lucia over and over 
again, as the Madame Pompadour, 
which was pretty, as a nun, which was 
pathetic, as Catherine de Medicis, 
which was absurd, and as the Bride of 
Abydos, which was imbecile. But 
Byron is popular in Italy. 

Not for these evil deeds, but for the 
poverty they brought upon him, moth- 
er Bertonelli commanded that he 
should never be allowed to enter the 
house. She considered that this was 
sufficient. She would have exacted a 
promise from Lucia not to speak to 
him, but that she did not believe any 
one ever kept their promises, and be- 
sides she thought she looked after Lu- 
cia far too well to give her a chance 
of disobeying. In both these beliefs 
she was wrong. Lucia was a lonely 
girl, with no young friends to teach 
her the art of word-breaking, and she 
possessed many secret and exalted 
ideas of herown. There was a great 
deal that was sentimental in her char- 
acter, but it suited her beauty, and 
there was a great deal that was hope- 
ful and trusting, and it suited her 
quick smiles, delicate ways, and taste 
in her artistic industry; but there was 
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nothing about her common or profane, 
and in the point of keeping her word 
Lucia was to be trusted. But her 
mother had taken it for granted asa 
matter of course that she could not 
possibly be so, and neither tested her 
nor trusted her. 

But to keep one’s word when passed 
is a virtue toward oneself, and one 
that Lucia would have been proud of, 
while to give up one’s true love at the 
tyrannous command of an unjust pa- 
rent has always been considered by 
young people as rather shameful than 
otherwise. Lucia was not at all ready 
to do it. She was good to her moth- 
er, always smiled when she looked up 
at her, always helped her in anything 
she understood, and brought her all 
she gained by flower-making, in the 
confidence that she would receive as 
much of it for herself as could be 
spared from the common stock when 
the food and rent had been provided 
for. Her mother knew that she had a 
good daughter, and was, on the whole, 
a good mother ta her, especially in the 
matter of dress. They got on well to- 
gether, considering all things, and the 
only discord between them was about 
Lucia’s lover, but this was never 
heard, for Lucia pretended submission, 
and Mme. Bertonelli, who easily be- 
lieved that no one over whom she had 
power would dare to disobey her, was 
deceived. 

The one place to which Lucia was 
allowed to go alone was the house of 
her aunt, and of course it was here 
that she used to meet her lover, and 
even sit to him to be painted, and have 
her face put into the costume of the 
Bride, or Catherine, whose figures 
would have been previously studied 
on the canvas from professional models. 
_ Her aunt was entirely won over, and 

countenanced the young coupie in the 
most unprincipled manner (for an 
aunt), even permitting the guilty pic- 
tures to hide under her bed, so that 
no one might ever find out how or 
where they had been painted. They 
were exhibited publicly afterward, 
but as neither Lucia nor her mother 
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attended art exhibitions, the pictures 
remained as securely hid when com- 
pleted, and framed, and hung on the 
Academy walls as when still germi- 
nating under the aunt’s bed. 

This benevolent aunt had a little, 
or rather a big daughter, called Ro- 
saura, who, being only twelve years 
old, was looked upon asa child, and 
ordered out of the room whenever she 
was in the way. Her jealousy and 
rage at this were excessive, for she 
had conceived a fancy for the hand- 
some young Alberto, and from morn- 
ing till night her constant meditations 
were on how to avenge herself and 
punish Lucia. At first she thought of 
betraying her to her mother, which 
would be acertain but unsatisfactory re- 
venge. After long thought, however, 
she came to the conclusion that it 
would be better to cheat her out of 
Alberto first and betray her to her 
mother afterward. 

Rosaura was a red-cheeked girl, 
with fine large lips and sulky brown 
eyes. She had strong passions of all 
kinds, and was herself strong enough 
to have knocked down Lucia if she 
had thought it would help her. The 
budding womanliness of her neck and 
arms gave her great pride and some 
hope of victory in rivalship. 

She soon gave up staying in the 
painting room until she was ordered 
out of it, and took possession of the 
staircase as her own field of operation, 
preparing to carry on desultory war- 
fare there, by which she hoped to 
weaken the enemy’s forces and demor- 
alize the ally before coming into open 
conflict. 

At first she prospered. Every morn- 
ing when she opened the door to him 
Alberto would offer some little mark of 
friendship in return for her quick wel- 
come, and by putting up her face at 
the right moment she soon caused this 
to take the form of a kiss. Alberto 
looked on her as a mere child, and 
saw no harm in this. It was summer 
time, and she wore pretty little child- 
ish dresses with short sleeves. The 
simple kiss soon led to a little caress- 
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ing. The delight of this was so new 
and maddening to Rosaura that she 
would rush to her room and shut her- 
self in when Alberto let her go, and 
it would be hours before she was ready 
to come out again without blushing, 
or could feel quite sure that she had 
got her childish expression of face 
firmly established again and fit for 
exhibition. Often during these soli- 
tary times she would suddenly remem- 
ber in the midst of her dreamy joy 
that he who had caused it was now 
happy with her rival. At this thought 
she would tear her hair and beat her- 
self, and be like a mad woman, so 
that many days passed before she got 
sufficient self-control not only to let 
Alberto into the house when he came, 
but out of it again when he was ready 
to go away. He thought her the most 
charming little girl, and enjoyed 
greeting her affectionately, with in- 
creasing warmth, and quite a free 
conscience, He even would let her 
detain him to play a little, for with 
Lucia he was so much in love that he 
scarcely dared to touch her, being 
very humble and afraid when alone 
with her, and a little play with pretty 
Rosaura would calm his nerves and 
help him to be more tranquil and as- 
sured in the presence of Catherine de 
Medicis or the Bride of Abydos. 
Often he said to himself, with his 
hand round the waist of Rosaura, 
gently stroking one soft arm, while 
she flung the other round his neck and 
leaned against him with half-closed 
eyes, ‘‘If it could only be so with 
Lucia!” 

But it was not so at all with Lucia, 
for even when he took courage to ad- 
vance she took fright and kept him at 
the same distance, and he felt that if 
she had rebuked him, he should have 
died, He turned cold at the mere 
thought. So for a long time the pic- 
tures made more progress than the 
lovers. 

During the sittings, when they 
would be alone together, the unprin- 
cipled aunt used to be sewing at the 
window of another room above, and 
21 
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it was arranged that if she saw any 
one coming, she was to stamp on the 
floor to give the alarm, It was not at 
all arranged, however, what was to be 
done should this alarm be given. 
Alberto would have some difficulty in 
hiding, like his pictures, under the 
aunt’s bed, for the bedstead was a 
deep wooden one, and came to with- 
in four inches of the ground. There 
was no other hiding-place but a cup- 
board with shelves, where nothing 
more than two feet and a half long 
by nine inches high could be put 
without being taken to pieces, and it 
would not be surprising in case of 
danger if he should run in the general 
confusion and fright to hide in little 
Rosaura’s room opposite, where no 
one would think of looking for him, 

Curiously enough, no one discover- 
ed this except Rosaura herself. The 
others thought that forewarned must 
necessarily be forearmed, and that the 
power of taking alarm was itself a 
protection from all perils. So Cath- 
erine de Medicis was tranquil, and the 
Bride of Abydos feared nothing. 

Things went on very quietly for a 
little while, but the quietness only 
iced over a dangerous stream beneath. 
The floods were loosened at last, and 
this was the manner of it: 

Alberto being so respectful to Lucia 
when she was alone with him, and so 
ready to draw back, even when he be- 
gan to grow more assured, if she gave 
the slightest frown or look of cold- 
ness, she began to feel at last that 
time was being wasted, and one day 
when his lips had been pressed on her 
hand with a kiss so gentls, so breath- 
less a voice that she was unconscious 
of having been kissed at all, she said 
in a dignified manner, ‘‘ Bacci pure,” 
which would be faithfully translated 
by the words, ‘‘ You are at liberty, 
sir, to go so far as a kiss.” 

Alberto was so stung by this result 
of his noble reticence that a scene of 
tenderness followed which would have 
made little Rosaura tear off her black 
hair and red cheeks for good and all, 
in one last convulsion of rage and 
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jealousy, if she could have known 
of it. 

Fortunately she was already expect- 
ing Alberto to come out at any mo- 
ment, and had planted herself on the 
stairs, a flight lower down, ready to 
receive her little parting caress. She 
waited for him that day longer than 
ever before, and when at last he did 
come he was in a mood far too exalted 
to touch any such common little thing 
as Rosaura. He went past her like a 
storm, burst open the door like a great 
wind, and departed like a whirlwind, 
leaving it open. 

Rosaura rushed to her room as 
usual, but not for sweet feelings and 
thoughts. She went this time to give 
way to her rage, and did so, inflicting 
as much corporal punishment on her- 
self, in her anger, as might have edi- 
fied the whole of Florence had it been 
performed for the glory of Holy 
Church. 

Finally she sobbed herself to sleep, 
aching with a good deal of miscella- 
neous pain—partly of the heart tortur- 
ed by Alberto, and partly of the outer 
nerves, maltreated by herself. But 
all was put down to the account of 
the first o{fender and his love, and she 
resolved to have reparation from him 
and vengeance on her rival. 

The next morning, when Alberto ar- 
rived, Rosaura presented herself as 
usual to admit him, though fully ex- 
pecting to be insulted again. But 
whether from policy or a real con- 
sciousness of having slighted her, Al- 
berto was even more tender than 
usual, and they began to mount the 
stairs together, with their arms round 
each other’s waists, laughing and 
playing as they came. Still laughing, 
Rosaura led him to the door of her 
own room, as if by mistake, and even 
one step into the room itself. But at 
this moment he heard the handle turn 
of the door at the opposite side of the 
landing. He knew it was Lucia, but 
pretended to believe it was the aunt, 
and so disengaged himself from Ro- 
saura, but only just in time. Lucia 
stood in the doorway, and almost saw 
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him with the child’s arms round him. 
He, however, laughed all the more, 
and going straight up to his love took 
her in his arms with a merry kiss, and 
walked her back into the painting 
room before she had time to decide on 
the meaning of what she had so near- 
ly discovered. 

Rosaura, deserted in her moment of 
hope, sat down on her bed, pale with 
resolution. Her plan had already 
been decided and her plot laid. Lu- 
cia’s mother was to come. Alberto 
was to hide in her room. She was to 
threaten him with discovery, and 
while he was soothing and beseeching 
her with tears and embraces, she was 
to push open the door with her foot, 
and be found. They would soon see 
whether she was as much a child as 
they supposed, and Lucia should 
think what she liked, which, as she 
would have no more Alberto, she 
would have plenty of time to do. 

It was the first plot of the kind that 
Rosaura had ever made, and she 
thought it so good that there scemed 
no chance of failure. Lucia at this 
moment was troubled—almost suspi- 
cious. But Alberto was equal to the 
occasion, laughed at Rosaura as a 
child, and did not allow Lucia to be 
jealous. Sle tried to be cold and dis- 
tant, but the day when a look would 
freeze him had passed. ‘‘ Bacci pure,” — 
he said to himself, and when she 
drew away he saw that it was all act- 
ing, and caught her gently but strong- 
ly, and tamed her with the force of his 
hands, while she felt secretly delight- 
ed at his assumption and her own pow- 
erlessness. 

But in the mean time Rosaura had 
slipped out to put her plans into exe- 
cution. The lovers’ battle was hardly 
over, and they had only just settled 
down quickly to painting, when, at 
the most silent and tranquil moment, 
when all the world seemed perfect 
and the hour promised to last for ever, 
three awful stamps were heard on the 
floor of the room up stairs. 

Alberto and Lucia rushed to the 
window, and were just in time to see 
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Mme. Bertonelli, with an infuriated 
face, stride up to the house, and then 
Lucia, with a vague instinct for put- 
ting off the evil moment, sprang to 
the door and locked it. 

Alberto looked round the room wild- 
ly; then at his picture; then at Lu- 
cia; then at the window again. He saw 
that nothing was to be done now but to 
face the situation bravely. He expect- 
ed there would be a stormy scene, and 
as his painting was wet and easily spoil- 
ed, and might perhaps come in for the 
general vengeance likely to be wreak- 
ed on all within reach by the insulted 
mother, at that moment on the stairs, 
he took the canvas down from the 
easel, leaned it in a corner with its 
face to the wall, threw a cloak over 
it, and drew up a chair for extra pro- 
tection. 

He had scarcely done this when a 
terrible voice was heard outside the 
door calling, ‘* Lucia! Lucia!” and a 
hand was laid upon the latch, that 
rattled as the teeth of the guilty rattle 
when the hand of injured justice lays 
hold of him. ‘ 

“Tt is mamma,” gasped Lucia. 
‘* What shall I do?” 

** Let her come in,” said Alberto in 
a firm voice. 

“*Oh, Alberto!” she whispered. 

**Lucia! Lucia!” cried the voice of 
Injured Justice outside. 

‘Open the door, Lucia,” said Al- 
berto in a lordly manner, with an im- 
perative gesture. 

Lucia opened the door and stood for 
a moment. Her mother made one step 
into the room and snatched at her 
high pile of curls, arranged as usual 
a la Lady Teazle, for every one knows 
that the Bride of Abydos always wore 
them in that manner. 

Lucia screamed and ran to Alberto, 
who, feeling as much a husband as if 
he had been Sir Peter, and as much a 
hero as the bridegroom of Abydos, en- 
closed her with one arm and held out 
the other in a threatening manner, not 
noticing that he was armed with a 
handful of oil-color brushes containing 
every mixture possible of sticky and 
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clotted pigments, brown, red, green, 
white, yellow, ali ready to leave an in- 
delible flourish on the person of 
whomsoever dared to approach. 

He owed a moment of victory to 
this oversight. Mme. Bertonelli was 
determined to have her daughter in 
the end, and would have fought for 
her with any reasonable weapons, from 
finger-nails to stabbing-knives, but 
she was not prepared to return with 
her through Florence, bearing marks of 
Chinese white, and Indian red, and 
Mummy brown, and such unchristian 
and unsuitable war-paint. 

She stopped a moment to gather up 
her fortitude. A new idea occurred 
to her, and she began— 

‘* Where is my sister? ” 

Looking round, she discovered Ro- 
saura, who happened to be flitting 
about near the door, and cried, ‘‘ Go 
and bring your mother, child,” turn- 
ing suddenly upon her. 

No one was very comfortable or 
happy at that moment of tumult and 
anxiety, but it is certain that when 
Rosaura received this order, and catch- 
ing the eye of Alberto at the same mo- 
ment, saw him smile and draw Lucia 
closer in, she then received an un- 
kinder cut than any that was given or 
taken in the whole battle. 

While the aunt shuffled down, 
Mme. Bertonelli poured out her indig- 
nation on Lucia, There was no re- 
proach that she did not heap upon 
her. She even went into the past, 
and accused her of all the faults that 
could be remembered or imagined, 
the worst being that of having de- 
ceived her before (she had no doubt) 
with other men than Alberto, without 
being discovered. This was a very 
injurious kind of accusation, for it in- 
cluded in its form a complete immu- 
nity from the obligation to bring any 
evidence to support it. 

Lucia, who at this point could bear 
no more, darted from the arms of Al- 
berto, and stood trembling and pant- 
ing. She could only say, ‘‘It is a lie! 
it is a lie! it isa lie!” for her lips 
were parched and the words of her 
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own justification seemed to choke her, 
like the hand of an invisible enemy. 

‘*How, miserable!” cried Mme, 
Bertonelli, going to strike her. 

But Alberto and his brushes were 
again between them, and he twisted 
Lucia round under one arm, and held 
her there out of harm's way. 

Rosaura, for whom everything had 
happened far too rapidly, and who 
saw that the best part of her plan had 
failed, was by the door again, sobbing 
and tearing her hair. 

The aunt came in, and though she 
was a very mild, feeble, shapeless old 
thing, who had changed from a fine 
woman of thirty to a bundle with a 
voice at one end and slippers at the 
other, since the birth of Rosaura, yet 
now that she heard such a commotion, 
and at the same time saw her darling 
in such grief, she took it for granted 
that Mme. Bertonelli had been beat- 
ing her. She became transformed 
at once into a tigress, and dashing at 
her sister began, ‘‘ Disgraziata! ” 
(‘* wretch!) which is the most awful 
of words in Italian, and (in the mascu- 
line) causes fathers and sons to part 
for life if they exchange it in anger. 
From this beginning the wild aunt 
went on to such a torrent of invective 
and reproach on the disturber of her 
peaceful household, that for a while 
it seemed as if the side of the besieged 
would triumph. 

But strong Mme. Bertonelli soon re- 
covered, and the explanation between 
the sisters became so warm that one 
of them took up a piece of wood be- 
longing to Alberto’s easel, and was 
going toemphasize her argument with 
it, in the Irish manner, on the head of 
the other. Alberto was obliged to put 
down Lucia and come between them. 

Then came a change. The good 
aunt suddenly dropped into a chair, 
burst into tears, began to praise Al- 
berto, and sue for the lovers, and beg 
pardon for all, and went into the 
depths of humility and coaxing in a 
single instant, But Injured Justice 


would neither be beaten nor begged 
off. 
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** Lucia,” said her mother sternly, 
when quiet was restored, ‘* come 
home with me.” She held out her 
hand, 

‘* Lucia,” said Alberto, as she began 
meekly to obey, ‘*‘ stay with me.” 

** Very well,” said Injured Justice ; 
‘* vive me two hundred francs to show 
that your intentions are honorable, 
and she shall stay.” 

Such an opportunity for buying off 
the sword and filling up the scales 
made the eyes of Alberto to flash with 
joy and the heart of Alberto to 
bound with hope; but he had no 
money. He turned to the aunt and 
said, ‘* Cara signora, lend me two hun- 
dred francs till to-morrow.” 

‘* T have not a scudo in the house,” 
wept the aunt. ‘‘I have only enough 
to live.” 

At this answer, though the grief of 
the others increased, the tears of Ro- 
saura began to diminish. Mme. Ber- 
tonelli, with a severe smile, said once 
more: 

‘* Lucia, come.” 

** Are you going? ” cried Alberto in 
agony. 

‘* What would you have?” (che vo- 
lese ?) answered Lucia, using one of the 
two national phrases inevitably on the 
lips of all Italians in a difficulty. 
Then, going on to the other, she add- 
ed, ‘‘ Pazienza!” 

She then slowly went to her mother 
and gave her hand. Mme. Bertonelli 
took it, as the statue of the Com- 
mendatore takes that of Don Giovanni 
in the last scene. The aunt still wept, 
but did not interfere, and Rosaura 
this time opened the door for the 
loved one instead of the lover. But 
Lucia detected her expression of hate 
and triumph as she passed, and sud- 
denly calling up the remains of her 
strength, turned round and said ina 
clear voice— 

‘* Alberto, it is Rosaura! ” 

Rosaura screamed and dashed at 
her, but Alberto was not far off, and at 
that moment she felt his fingers close 
round her arm not quite so tenderly 
as they had an hour before. He held 
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her till Lucia was gone, and the door 
closed. 

‘*Oh, Alberto! ” cried Rosaura, kiss- 
ing his cruel hand and weeping on 
it, ‘J would not have left you like 
that. She does not love you, Alberto. 
I love you. I have always loved you.” 

If these words had been spoken to 
free her from his grasp, they succeed- 
ed. He dropped her arm as if it had 
been a snake, and rushed out of the 
house. 


—_——_— 


II. 

Lvucta’s hand was not released by 
her captor until she was fairly at 
home and the door locked. Then 
her mother, who had not spoken a 
word during the whole journey, set 
her free, and set free her own rage 
again at the same time. 

It was for this then that she had 
sat up all night to toil and labor and 
make the prettiest dresses in Florence 
for her girl when they had scarcely 
bread in the house! It was for this 
that she had been the best, the ten- 
derest mother; had protected her 
from her father at home; had never 
even thought of deserting her in exile, 
when she (Madame herself) had been 
young and handsome enough to have 
done a good thing (from a strictly 
monetary point of view) if she had 
been alone! This was Lucia’s obedi- 
ence! This was her truthfulness, af- 
ter she had promised never to speak 
to that miserable — imbecile — that 
starving—that ugly—that 

‘“‘T never promised,” cried Lucia. 
‘*T am not one who says one thing 
and does another. How dare you!” 

Her infuriated mother seized her 
now by the thick pile of curls, there 
being no defender near, and pulled 
her down. Then, intoxicated with 
rage and the passion of inflicting 
pain, she dragged her on the floor, 
stopping her cries by fiercely jerking 
her head from side to side, till poor 
Lucia held her throat in agony with 
both hands, and gave herself up for 
lost. 
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‘* Now then,” said Mme. Bertonelli, 
setting her upright on a chair, and 
going for a stick—‘‘now then, will 
you say that again?” 

She sincerely wished that Lucia 
only would do so, that she might 
dash at her with a hundred blows. 
But Lucia was too choked and giddy 
to say anything, and all her head felt 
as if it had been torn to pieces. She 
only paused and sobbed. Now, how- 
ever anxious her mother was to lose 
no time about beginning with the 
stick, pausing and sobs were hardly 
enough to give her the necessary in- 
vitation and stimulant to do so. 

‘*Promise me then at once,” she 
shouted, ‘‘that you will never speak 
to him again.” 

If Lucia would only make the least 
shade of denial, this would be provo- 
cation enough; but she was too nearly 
fainting to speak at all, not being 
made of such strong fibre as the 
daughter of her mother ought to have 
been. 

To her own disgust, Mme. Bertonel- 
li felt all her cruelty cooling and 
escaping from her. Every moment 
it was becoming weaker. She sat, 
breathless, waiting for a rebellious 


movement. Suddenly Lucia changed 
position, The stick went up; but 


the next moment it was flung to the 
other end of the room, and the tyrant 
was down on her knees, holding her 
victim, and kissing and crying over 
her; for Lucia had fainted at last, 
and it was not at all clear whether 
she would ever come round again. 

When she opened her eyes she did 
not remember distinctly what had 
happened, or why she was there with 
her mother crying over her. Then 
part of the past came back to her 
mind, and she shivered and tried to 
draw away. ‘‘No! no! no!” cried 
her mother, drawing her closer and 
covering her with kisses. 

‘*What do you want of me?” said 
Lucia as soon as she could speak. 

‘*Only to live! only to live!” an- 
swered her mother, sobbing. 
But when it seemed certain that 
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this would happen of itself, then 
Mme. Bertonelli remembered, even 
through her tears, the important piece 
of business which lay beneath all 
these temporary bursts of excitement. 
The indignation of Lucia when ac- 
cused of breaking her promise had 
been a new light to her mother, who 
now besought her again to promise, 
not to provoke a refusal this time, 
but with the desire of getting what 
she asked for. 

For a long time, and through a 
great deal of persuasion, which her 
mother now used urgently, seeing 
that foree had failed, Lucia resisted, 
but at last she was overcome, the 
pledge exacted from her being reduced 
to this, that she would not speak to 
Alberto again until he could afford to 
marry and support her. Then she 
gave her word, hoping that by the 
sale of her flowers, and the patronage 
she would coax out of her customers 
for Alberto, the good time might soon 
come. She said, in the mean time, 
to herself, ‘* Pazienza! ” 

Of course she was no longer allowed 
to go to the house of her aunt, but 
she contrived to write her a letter, 
and have it delivered, in which she 
told of what partial consent had been 
obtained from her mother, forgot to 
put in anything about the hair and 
the stick, but reported the tears and 
beseechings in full. She ended with 
a solemn promise to be faithful to Al- 
berto. She could not break her word 
to her mother, but neither would she 
to him. Let him but work when he 
got a chance, and be as true as she 
would be, and then all would be well 
in time. Pazienza. Such was the 
substance of the letter. 

After this there was one line at the 
end— 

‘* Beware of Rosaura.” 

Alberto submitted to his fate, but 
kept his love nourished at the same 
time. He took many opportunities of 
meeting Lucia in the street, and the 
answer to her letter was always in his 
face. Sometimes he would show a 
corner of the letter itself peeping 
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from his breast. He would turn as 
pale as the paper when he saw her, 
but they never spoke. 

A year passed without bringing 
them nearer to each other, though Al- 
berto got more work and had escaped 
from absolute debt and hunger. Lu- 
cia worked herself to death, and was 
visibly fading. 

Alberto noticed this with increasing 
anxiety and dread. At last he roused 
her aunt to see it also. She could 
not deny it, and took the most hope- 
less view at once. Then her remorse 
was terrible, for she felt that in hav- 
ing been only half a friend to the lov- 
ers she had been their worst enemy, 
and if anything happened to Lucia, it 
might be laid at her door. Besides 
this she loved her niece, and to see 
her fading away, and to know how 
she worked and suffered, was beyond 
all bearing. So one day she confess- 
ed in secret to Alberto that money 
was strong, but death was stronger, 
and that she could no longer keep in 
the truth, for it was as much as her 
salvation was worth to let Lucia die 
before her eyes. Then she opened a 
secret hiding-place and showed him 
her treasures, 

Fortunately Rosaura was not pres- 
ent, nor did she know whether she 
herself might not be the subject of 
the long and whispered discourse 
which was going on in her mother’s 
room. She would never have believed 
her own mother could have forgotten 
her, nor had she; and the remem- 
brance made the poor woman feel so 
like a thief, though she was stealing 
her own money, that she exacted a 
promise of the utmost secrecy from 
Alberto. Even Lucia was never to 
know where the money came from, or 
somehow or other Rosaura would be 
sure to find it out, and then there was 
nothing she would not be capable of 
doing. 

So Alberto suddenly became pros- 
perous, no one knew how. Mme. 
Bertonelli was appeased, and poor 
pale Lucia became a bride of Florence. 

After this she was happy. Even 
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she had a few months of life, a short 
time for love and rest. Alberto was 
all hers, and the privation of the past 
was forgotten, while the future seem- 
ed pleasant and far away. It was 
well that they enjoyed the present 
moment while it was bright. The 
darkness came again soon enough. 

Rosaura suspected something. Her 
mother was too much interested in 
the whole affair, and showed too 
much emotion at some times and too 
much knowing indifference at others. 
So Rosaura set herself to watch, but 
for months she lay in wait night and 
day without discovering anything. 
Still she never lost her conviction 
that there was a mystery which was 
being kept from her, but which it was 
her business to discover. The young 
couple continued in the mean time to 
be happy. They even became more 
and more so. A child was going to 
be born. Lucia was the centre of all 
interest. No one noticed Rosaura. 
Lucia was promised a splendid Flor- 
entine brooch if the child turned out 
a boy. Every one tried to keep her 
hopes up. Her aunt paid endless vis- 
its, and Alberto never left her for an 
hour. f 

Her aunt, in fact, feeling a sort of 
proprietorship in the whole affair, be- 
came so excited, and went to and fro 
sc much, that at last she made herself 
rather ill and a great deal frightened. 
Her illness even increased a little, and 
her fright increased very much. At 
last she became in such terror that she 
thought it was a judgment, and send- 
ing for her spiritual director, confessed 
to him that she had taken half the 
money that she had put aside for her 
daughter’s dowry, and given it to the 
lover of her niece. 

While this confession was being 
made with locked doors, Rosaura was 
out in the passage, lying on her face, 
with her ear at the chink beneath the 
wood, while tears of rage fell from 
her eyes. She held herself from sob- 
bing with all her force, and made no 
sound. She scarcely even breathed, 
but as soon as she had heard all that 
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she needed she ran off more swiftly 
to find Lucia than she had run once 
before to find Lucia’s mother. That 
time her errand had only half succeed- 
ed. This time, as revenge was all she 
wanted, and she had no hope of ob- 
taining anything for herself, she count- 
ed on complete success. 

She found Lucia sitting, leaning 
back in an arm chair, watching her 
husband, who was painting near the 
window, and as she looked at him in 
silence, soft tears of love and weak- 
ness were flowing from her eyes and 
being stealthily wiped away. 

Rosaura rushed in before she had at 
all decided what she should do for the 
vengeance which she meant to take. 
She trusted to the inspiration of the 
moment, but a general idea buzzed in 
her head that to reproach Lucia would 
only be half enough. She must make 
her think Alberto had been unfaithful 
as well. 

The moment they saw her face they 
knew that some misfortune was going 
to come upon them again. Lucia be- 
came paler than before, and Alberto 
rose up with a troubled look. 

‘*What have you come for?” he 
said. 

,‘‘I have come for my moncy!” 
burst out Rosaura, as the words sud- 
denly occurred to her. ‘‘I know it 
all now. You miserable! You my 
cavalliero! Now what will you say? 
I was a child, perhaps, and my mother 
was a fool, and so” (here she turned 
on Lucia), ‘‘you must come pretend- 
ing to die, and making her give you 
my money that you might buy my Al- 
berto with it.” 

At this they both broke in, but she 
went on loudly to Alberto: 

‘*Yes, yes, you know you were 
bought. You know when you used to 
come pretending to paint her, it was 
to see me. How many times have you 
waited with me on the stairs, and then 
gone up at last lest she should find 
out that we were making fun of her? 
Thefe was very little talk of love in- 
side that room. You were very re- 
spectful and humble to her, were you 
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not? Too respectful to touch her, 
while I was alone in my room feeling 
fifty kisses—dear, passionate kisses— 
on my face, my neck, my arms! No 
wonder when you left me you were re- 
spectful to her. What do you say? 
Can you deny this?” 

Alberto was pale. He bit his lip. 

‘*Tell him to deny it!” said Ro- 
saura, 

Lucia turned to him with a look. 
He tried to speak, but could not. His 
anxiety for her, and his sense that he 
was in a net, and that if her love and 
faith in him were shaken now, it might 
cost him her life and the life of his 
child, took away from him all power 
of decision or action. His memory 
told him that he could not deny all 
that Rosaura had said, and his fears 
whispered that she would not allow 
him to deny any of it. Perhaps she 
had busily spread the tale elsewhere, 
and Lucia would never believe in him 
freely again. He looked at Rosaura, 
fascinated with terror. He felt that 
his wife’s life was in her hands, and 
he saw that she was come for revenge, 
and would stop at nothing. He knew 
too that he had not understood her. 
She had loved him—then he had no 
mercy to expect from her now. 

‘*Tell him to deny it,” she repeat- 
ed. ‘*Hecannot deny it. If he could, 
would he stand there and suffer me? 
What keeps him silent? Guilt! guilt!” 

As she spoke she saw a strange look 
of terror in his face and the same re- 
flected in Lucia’s. She held them 
both under her feet. She exulted in 
her triumph, and went on with more 
bitterness every moment. 

‘*§o they bought you, my poor Al- 
berto. They came and took my 
money, and bought you. But they 
could not keep you. You were not 
cold and unfaithful to me for long, 
and even then you never knew. You 
had no hand in the thieving. You 
were never even told that it was mine 
that they stole, or you never would 
have made that wretched marriage 
which you told me since was worse 
than the starving that made you con- 
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sent to it. I pity you, Alberto mio, 
but that thing shall know her bar- 
gain. Of course you told her you 
were faithful to her. A gallant man 
could do no less, when he had ence 
sold himself. But of course now you 
are a great artist I am to have my 
money again, They only borrowed it, 
you know. You cannot pay me? 
Well, I am easily pleased. You al- 
ways found me only too easy to please, 
even when | had to share you. Just 
kiss me once as you used to, and I will 
go away now, and not trouble you 
again until you come to me. But 
come soon, dear. One kiss!” 

She began to go nearer to him as 
she spoke, putting up her face in the 
old way. Alberto felt that all was 
lost. He moved toward her. His 
lips were blue, his eyes clouded and 
sunk, his hands trembled. He had 
resolved to kill her. 

Lucia thought he was obeying her. 
She leaped up and tried to run be- 
tween them, forgetting her own state. 
Then she uttered a cry and fell down. 

That night her child was born. 

For four days after she lay perfect- 
ly still and tranquil. She had peace 
again, and faith in Alberto. She 
never, never doubted him after the 
first moment. It was she who when 
they were parted long ago had dis- 
covered that ‘‘It was Rosaura,” and 
now she resolutely put away from ker 
mind all that had been said of him, 
only remembering that as before ‘‘ It 
was Rosaura,” 

At the beginning of the fourth day 
she was ill, but in the afternoon she 
felt better. She did not know what 
was the matter with her. After the 
great day was over, she thought that 
all danger had gone with it. She had 
been ill, of course; she had expected 
to be ill, she did not know how badly, 
nor for how long. Every thought but 
love of Alberto and hope in life was 
banished from her mind. 

Now she felt a little better. Those 
about her knew that she must die, but 
no one had the heart to tell her. Ro- 
saura was sent for the priest. She 
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went in a deadly fright, feeling the 
beginning of a terror, a sick horror of 
herself that never left her all her life 
after, when she remembered this time. 
The poor, timid aunt was there, being 
frightened out of her own illness by 
the more real danger of Lucia. Her 
only thought was that the priest must 
come quickly. 

But after he had been sent for Lu- 
cia sat up in bed and seemed recover- 
ing. She made them bring the child, 
which was a boy, as she had so much 
hoped, and for a while she remained 
gently bolding him and wondering 
over him. Then she reminded them 
of the Florentine brooch that had 
been promised her, but begged instead 
that it might be changed into brave 
clothes for the boy as soon as he 
should be old enough to leave off the 
swathing bands. They promised this 
sadly enough. Her aunt was obliged 
to go away suddenly. She could not 
restrain hercrying. Alberto took her 
away. He still refused to despair, and 
said that if they did not frighten Lu- 
cia, all might yet be well. 

After a while she said she was tired, 
and gave up the child, and lay down. 
A change began and came over her 
face. Alberto watched her, and felt 
the cold creep to his heart. 
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In the intense silence of the room 
they heard far off the bell that they 
ring, and the heavy chanting of the 
psalms that are sung when the priest 
brings the sacrament through the 
streets to a house of death. The 
sounds grew louder. The procession 
was coming to the very door. 

Lucia heard it, but for a while lay 
listening quietly, not seeming to know 
what it meant. Suddenly she started 
up in bed. She looked at them all, 
turning from face to face to beg one 
to deny her fear. Only Alberto dared 
to meet her look, and in his face she 
saw only the certainty of her death. 

‘*T am to die!” she cried, and fell 
back in the bed. They gathered round 
her, but she turned away from them. 

From this moment she never turned 
back. When her aunt’s and mother’s 
crying burst out too loud, she only 
said, ‘‘Go away, go away,” as a tired 
child does to those who disturb it 
with compassion that brings no rest. 

When the priest came she was silent. 
For some time a shrinking movement 
of the shoulder, away from him, was 
the only sign of life that she gave. 
Finding his words of no use, he laid 
hishand onher. She was still. They 
turned her round, and she was dead. 

Epwin ELLs. 
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PERFECT fruit ! 


Thy purple wine of bliss 


Through all my being thrills in ecstasy; 
The while I gather from forbidden tree 
The whole world’s sweetmess, folded in one kiss. 
With heart and eyes unsealed, I may not miss 
One breath of rapture I have won from thee, 
Nor yet thy crimson bloom that crowneth me. 
Ah! what were all the world worth, wanting this ? 
‘*Whoso doth eat thereof shall surely die!” 


Amen ! 


My treasure held so dear. 
Turns not the scale. 


I would not all too lightly buy 


This tremulous breath 
I count it glorious gain 


To purchase sweetest joy with bitterest pain, 
My one glad hour of Life and Love, with Death! 


S. M. Spauprea, 
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HAT a rich legacy of historical 
recollections time has _be- 
queathed to Venice! In the woof of 
her history sparkle noble deeds, grand 
aspirations after freedom, and a never 
ceasing defiance to that encroaching 
hierarchy which aimed at trampling 
all Europe under its feet. What a 
daring idea it was in the ancient Ve- 
netians, chased by their enemies the 
Huns in the fifth century, to refuge 
themselves on these islands in the sea, 
protected by it against their hereditary 
foes! With indomitable courage they 
combatted with the ocean, wresting 
from it inch by inch its territory, and 
extending industry, commerce, and 
civilization. 

There are few cities that have illus- 
trated and adorned as Venice the his- 
tory of the middle ages. This epoch 
of transition for most nations was 
for Venice the period of her highest 
grandeur, when like a beacon light she 
illumined Europe with her art and 
civilization. 

It remains a city for ever unique, to 
which no pen can do justice; scarcely 
even any pencil, except that old one 
of Claude Lorraine. The foundations 
of its houses are hidden in the waves, 
and when one reflects that many of its 
lovely palaces repose on foundations 
artificially built up from the bottom of 
the sea, and which extend as many 
feet below the water as the superstruc- 
ture rises above, and have been far 
more difficult and costly to rear, one 
is filled with amazement. Ihave never 
been able to divest myself of the idea 
that Venice is unreal and shadowy, a 
mirage, a dream, a story out of the 
‘*Arabian Nights,” told in stone. 
Many moonlight evenings, when sit- 
ting in St. Mark’s place with the in- 
tensely blue sky sbove, and the fairy 
cathedral, with its delicate minarets, 
in relief against it, with its glittering 
shops, decorated with the spoils of the 





ocean, and with miracles of glass, re- 
sembling soap-bubbles in prismatic 
texture, and jewelled goblets so light 
that a ghost might lift them—the very 
marvel and poetry of glass, from fab- 
rics as old as the republic—with its 
troops of Venetian women in veils, 
looking as if they had walked out of 
antique picture frames, all seemed un- 
real,and I half expected te see a dragon 
appear with scaly sides, and shining 
eyes, like the one in the fairy ballet of 
‘* Fantasca,” 

This antique forum, St. Mark’s, was 
once the kitchen garden of the monks 
of St. Lyaccaria. A canal ran through 
the centre, and on one bank was lo- 
cated the first church. In the twelfth 
century the canal was dried up, and 
later the place was the scene of the 
most splendid processions. On the 
Campanile, in remote times, to a beam 
was attached a cage in which were 
shut up sacerdotes convicted of grave 
sins, and also women, but this was 
abolished in 1518. On the giant stair- 
case in the mystic ducal palace, on the 
first story rotunda, were crowned the 
Doges of the republic. After hearing 
mass in St. Mark’s, they performed the 
promenade of the piazza carried by 
the Arsinalotti. In 1414 Thomas Mo- 
cenego, elected Doge, fearing a revolt 
of the people hostile to his nomination, 
threw them money on his promenade. 
From this time that part of the cere- 
mony was maintained. A Doge hav- 
ing established that the money remain- 
ing in the plate should be distributed 
among the Arsinalotti, caused curious 
scenes. In order that the sum should 
remain as large as possible, the car- 
riers transported their august burden 
with such rapidity that in the last cen- 
tury the chair made the entire circuit 
of the piazza in four minutes. 

St. Mark’s piazza is now, asin olden 
days, a place of rendezvous for citi- 
zens and strangers at the end of the 
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day. From the royal palace border- 
ing it on one side Manin spoke to the 
people, who adored him. Here Fran- 
cis Joseph, on his last visit, saw the 
illumination in his honor. That eve- 
ning there were no spectators, and he 
must have realized that the attempt of 
more than half a century to turn into 
Austrian what was Italian was a fail- 
ure. It was here Victor Emanuel on 
his triumphal entry the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1866, saw thousands of applaud- 
ing citizens. What memories, and 
how diverse! In the Giardino Reale 
adjoining one is as glad to see the 
green trees and flowers as a mariner 
returned from a long voyage. It was 
not always a garden; it was once de- 
voted to granaries, and afterward be- 
came workshops, where in 1298 were 
fabricated nineteen galleys for the 
service of Roumania. Here also 
were kept political offenders, and 
where now resounds martial music, 
and flaunt the habiliments of fashion, 
was once heard the lament of prison- 
ers. It was perhaps on this magnifi- 
cent promenade that Titian and Paul 
Veronese saw in imagination those 
wonderful pictures which later be- 
came reality. Here Byron wrote some 
of his best poems, and many still re- 
member George Sand, who often sat 
with her cigar on the marble benches, 
finding, perhaps, her finest inspira- 
tions in the charming view before her. 
Opposite is St. George’s, the fairy is- 
land, where banished cardinals pro- 
claimed a banished pope, and the 
church of the Salute, erected in grati- 
tude for the disappearance of the pest. 
Near by, southeast of the cathedral, is 
the Pietro del Bando, from which were 
proclaimed the laws of the republic, 
and two columns of granite, brought 
from the archipelago by the Doge 
Michel, in 1127. The Venetians con- 


gregated the trophies taken from their 
vanquished enemies on the Piazzetta, 
and many of them decorate St. Mark’s. 
The incongruity of the spoils brought 
from the East, which adorn the city, 
occasioned a romancer to say that 
‘*Venice resembled a pirate retired 
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from affairs.” That arch thief Napo- 
leon carried many of their finest 
worksof art to Paris, which were later 
returned. 

Let us imagine a day on the Riva 
degli Schiavoni, in the glorious days 
when Venice was the centre of art and 
civilization. Anchored along the 
coast were barques of strange shapes 
from whose masts floated the flags of 
many nations. Some were Venetian, 
departing for foreign climes laden 
with silks and velvets of unrivalled 
dye, and cloths of gold, the product 
of Venetian looms. Others had brought 
the perfumes, and pearls, and rich 
stuffs of the Orient, to contribute to 
the luxury of the voluptuous nobles. 
The Venetian women, with pearl em- 
broidered sleeves sweeping the ground, 
lounged in their balconies and sought 
with eager eyes the returning ships of 
their lords, which would bring to them 
still rarer jewels to deck the locks of 
tawny gold which Titian loved and 
painted. The gondolas, decked with 
gay and glittering colors, with coats 
of arms blazoned on their tiny pen- 
nants, propelled by oarsmen in rich 
liveries, with one leg and half of the 
person in one color and the other in a 
contrasting tint, darted up and down 
the canals. Inside, noble cavaliers 
and dames in gorgeous costumes, with 
ruffles of rare old Venetian point, ex- 
changed salutations. Only the mem- 
ory of these golden days remains to 
us. The life and bustle of yore are 
no more. The bronzed gondolier, in 
simple garb, stretches himself face 
downward in the sun, or watches for 
strangers, come to gaze on the beauty 
of this seaweed-crowned jewel of the 
ocean, 

The doves of Venice are still revered 
and idolized in memory of the olden 
time, when Dandalo received from 
their ancestors despatches enabling 
him to finish successfully the siege of 
Candia. During the besiegement of 
the Queen of the Adriatic, in 1849, by 
the Austrians under Radetzky, Venice, 
more famished than Paris during the 
late war, would not suffer any one to 
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touch the doves of St. Mark’s. Grain 
was scarce; the inhabitants disputed 
for morsels of bread, but not a single 
day were the pigeons deprived of 
their food. Venice, dying of hunger, 
threw to the loved birds the last rem- 
nant of her grain. It is believed by 
the superstitious that they fly around 
the city three times in honor of the 
Trinity, and that while they are domi- 
ciled there Venice will not be swallow- 
ed up by the waves. They are pro- 
tected by law, and any one found mal- 
treating a pigeon is fined if it be a 
first offence, but if an old offender, is 
sent to prison. The dustman who 
sweeps St. Mark’s place daily is on 
very friendly terms with the ‘doves, 
who fly to him as soon as he appears, 
and even quarrel for places on the 
handle of his dustcart, on which, be- 
ing polished and slippery, they present 
a ridiculous spectacle, sliding down 
backward. One which is lame limps 
hastily to meet him, flying affection- 
ately to his arm. He never fails to 
draw from his bosom a qorsel of 
bread, which he divides, with many 
caresses and kind words, among his 
feathered friends. It is a favorite re- 
ward to good children in Venice to 
be permitted to feed the doves of St. 
Mark’s, who flock about them without 
fear, receiving food from their hands, 

In Venice there are perhaps greater 
facilities for keeping house easily, and 
with a moderate expenditure, than in 
any other city in Europe. An unfur- 
nished floor, consisting of six rooms, 
may be hired between St. Apostoli 
and the Merceria for twenty francs 
per month; near to St. Mark’s place, 
the centre of Venetian life and gayety, 
for between twenty and forty francs, 
A small palace on the Grand canal may 
be obtained for ninety francs and up- 
ward per month. A house in Venice 
consists of a floor, completely separate 
from the story above and below, each 
residence having its private eiitrance 
from the ground floor. The first story 
is occupied by cellars or shops. The 
Venetians appear to have so little con- 
fidence in their security at night that 
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they redouble precautions. The low- 
er stories have windows barred with 
iron, and the outside doors of the 
shops have sometimes seven or eight 
locks, some of peculiar and extraordi- 
nary workmanship. The porter, laden 
with keys, who opens the doors in the 
morning, reminds one of the jailor of 
a prison. 

When a stranger rings at the door, 
which is provided with numbered bells 
for the different floors, he hears from 
apparently celestial. regions, ‘* Chi c’é” 
in answer to his summons, and upon 
looking upward perceives a servant or 
member of the family at an upper win- 
dow. If the person sought be at 
home, the street door is opened by a 
mechanical apparatus, but if absent, a 
basket is lowered by a string, in which 
the caller deposits his card or the shop 
boy his package. In this way one is 
saved some fatigue, and pertinacious 
beggars do not gain admittance. 

The upper windows have small stone 
balconies, where the Venetian ladies 
sit. Custom does not permit them to 
go out alone, but the balconies are in 
some sort a compensation, where they 
appear in charming toilets. Many a 
glance is thrown upward by gay cava- 
liers, who pass beneath, and murmur, 
** Ah, che bella,” for many of the young 
Venetians think that life has no mis- 
sion but love and amusement. 

Venetian houses are usually provided 
with stoves of plaster, colored and 
decorated to correspond with the 
walls; but they are rarely used by the 
inhabitants, who regard them as un- 
healthy. The kitchen fireplace is sim- 
ply an elevated table of stone, upon 
which a fire is made of wood. There 
are also small openings for charcoal. 

Wood is not very dear in Venice; it 
is brought from Dalmatia, and is sold 
in small bundles at one cent each, and 
five or six bundles suffice to warm a 
room sufficiently for half a day. The 
Venetians prefer, however, a scaldini, 
a small pot of glazed earthenware, 
with a handle, containing hot ashes 
and a few bits of ignited charcoal, 
serving only to warm the feet and 
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hands, The climate of Venice is not 
severe; the mercury never sinks below 
13 deg. Fahr. above zero, and rarely 
reaches 97 deg. in summer. 

Upon the lovely marble floors, which 
are kept polished with oil, is laid dur- 
ing the cold weather a thick and soft 
straw matting. 

Men servants of all work are pre- 
ferred to women, and receive fifteen 
francs per month, including meals. A 
good female servant demands from 
twenty to twenty-five francs per 
month. The linen is sent to be clean- 
ed to a neighboring village, and is re- 
turned unironed. 

At the fruit shops in Venice can be 
bought daily boiled potatoes at three 
cents per kilo,* and cooked beans at 
six and a half cents per kilo, and other 
vegetables in the season. There are 
also small fish shops, entirely open on 
one side, where fish are most perfectly 
and scientifically cooked. The scene 
inside is characteristic. The cook, 
wearing a large white-belted apron, 
and an immaculate cap of starched 
linen, flourishes a long tin spatula, 
with which he dips up his wares 
from a cauldron of hissing oil. On all 
sides he is surrounded with heaps of 
the curious inhabitants of the sea, 
On a bench are usually three or four 
hungry gondoliers, who hold a piece of 
polenta in one hand and a fish in the 
other. For a couple of cents one can 
buy fish or crabs sufficient for one per- 
son, At these shops polenta, a prin- 
cipal article of diet of most Venetian 
families, can always be procured warm 
at three to four cents per kilo. It is 
made of Indian meal and water, and 
passers-by may witness the process of 
making it. An enormous kettle is 
placed over a furnace, and the ingre- 
dients constantly stirred in it by the 
cook, with a huge mace, resembling 
the club of Hercules, When sufficient- 
ly cooked, it is turned on to a clean 
linen cloth, a large cake of more than 
half a yard in diameter and thickness. 
Wrapped in the linen, it retains its 
warmth several hours, and is the fa- 


* A kilogramme = 2 1-5 English pounds, 
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vorite food of the lower classes, and any 
rise in its price is sure to cause great 
murmuring and discontent. There 
are also shops where roasted poultry 
is exposed for sale, and others where 
boiled ham, tongue, and sausages may 
be obtained. One may send out a 
servant and provide all the accessories 
of a dinner, ready cooked, at less ex- 
pense than they can be prepared at 
home, and all Venetian families de- 
pend on buying their vegetables in 
this way. Excellent French bread 
may be had at fourteen cents per kilo, 
and the most healthy wine of Lom- 
bardy, Barbera Amaro, for fifteen 
cents per litre. 

The narrow streets of Venice, and 
especially the campos or squares, are 
traversed by street merchants who 
earry about fruit, fish, and baked 
pumpkins, These are simply cut in 
half, and baked over a slow fire. A 
vender of this comestible enters a 
campo, bearing a small table, upon 
which he places the smoking pump- 
kin, and proceeds to inform the in- 
habitants of the vicinity of his arrival, 
crying in a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Zucca 
barucca, Oh, ma cosi buono, caldo, é 
dolce!” 

Into the campos come frequently 
wandering musicians, who sing the 
most passionate love ditties and oper- 
atic airs. The popular Italian music 
of the day is not that of the head, nor 
yet of the heart, but the voluptuous 
music of the senses, sung with exag- 
gerated emphasis, The Venetians liv- 
ing on top stories frequently lower a 
basket and draw up the purchases 
made of venders, or letters brought by 
the postman. It is amusing to see 
people bargaining out of the window, 
and trying to cheapen the wares of the 
merchant, who always demands more 
than their value, 

The Fraté dé Redentore (Brothers 
of the Redeemer), an order of monks, 
who take the vow of poverty, traverse 
the city daily, provided with a sack, 
and beg for wine, bread, and woollen 
cloth. They regard anxiously every 
window, and often receive donations 
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lowered in a basket. They eat no 
bread except that given them, but are 
provided with meat by their convent. 
One goes about in a gondola and begs 
wood, receiving sometimes only a sin- 
gle stick from a family. They wear a 
coarse, brown woollen robe, with a 
capuchin tied with a rope around the 
waist. They devote themselves to in- 
structing poor children, and look very 
forlorn and miserable, presenting a 
contrast to the rich prelates who offi- 
ciate at St. Mark’s cathedral. 

The water of St. Mark’s, the only 
healthy water in the city, is carried 
about by women wearing a distinctive 
dress, consisting of a rather short 
skirt, a bodice with linen sleeves, and 
a gay kerchief on the shoulders. A 
round felt hat, with a bunch of flow- 
ers, completes the costume. Two 
brass kettles are carried on the ends 
of a flat piece of wood, curved like a 
bow, which is balanced on one shoul- 
der. In one hand the water carrier 
holds a rope to lower her kettles into 
the well, and with the other she grace- 
fully raises her robe. The charge is 
one cent for carrying two kettles of 
water to the door of a dwelling. 

The men who sell water by the glass 
are one of the distinctive features of 
Venice. From early morn till mid- 
night one hears their cry, ‘‘ Acqua, 
acqua fresca.” They carry a large 
water bottle strapped to the shoulders, 
and in one hand a low stand, with 
openings for glasses, and bottles of 
extracts to flavor the water. They 
earn from two to three francs per day, 
demanding only one to two centimes 
a glass. 

One of the most picturesque scenes 
in Venice is on Friday, at the pes- 
cheria, or fish market, and the fish are, 
from the loveliness and brilliancy of 
their tints, as curiously beautiful as 
everything else in this bewildering 
city. Here are baskets of glittering 
silver fish, and deep rose-colored ones 
with silver spots; others of arsenic 
green and white, and heaps of little 
scarlet crabs, and blue lobsters, which 
move their restless claws, as if long- 
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ing to revenge their destiny by a cruel 
pinch. Most conspicuous are the 
great tonere fish, more than a yard in 
length, and curious polypus, a species 
of nautilus, together with tubs of 
shrimps, seeming to be mostly eyes. 
The fishermen wear wooden slippers 
with toes only, and heavy brown 
stockings reaching to the knee, and 
occasionally scarlet caps, which well 
become their bronzed faces. 

The Venetians are especially fond of 
open air life, and with reason, for the 
exquisitely tinted skies and perfect 
architecture of Venice lend to it a pe- 
culiar charm, and the interior of many 
of the houses is damp and dark, 

At dusk in summer nearly every one 
repairs to St. Mark’s place. A gayer 
scene than it presents when the band 
plays it is impossible toimagine. The 
three great flagstaffs from which wave 
the national colors give it a féte day 
aspect. The entire square is then 
thronged with promenaders, The 
porphyry lions at the side of the ca- 
thedral, showing in their seamed faces 
the wear of centuries, are then seldom 
without a freight of juveniles, Min- 
gling with the throng of beautiful 
dames, one sees strangers from all 
countries, and in holiday garb, the 
sailors of many nations, especially 
those of Italy, the neatest and most 
tastefully attired seamen in the world. 
They wear white pants, with blue 
flannel shirts of a peculiarly graceful 
shape, with large collars fastened with 
a knot of black silk, exposing finely 
formed throats. A small hat, with a 
broad turned up brim, is placed jaun- 
tily on the head. They are very hand- 
some men, fit sailors for the dreamy 
Adriatic. Sitting outside of the cafés 
are officers of the various regiments, 
with the Apollo Belvidere-like propor- 
tions for which many of the Italians 
are remarkable, recalling the old Greek 
type. Wandering about are carabiniere, 
officers of public security, decidedly 
ornamental in bluc uniforms, with 
dress coats trimmed with silver lace, 
and tri-colored hats with brilliant 
feathers. 
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The mole is filled with people as 
soon as the fervor of the sun has di- 
minished, and all night long there are 
joyous promenaders who laugh and 
sing, and there is rarely quiet before 
daybreak. In the canals one sees 
brawny figures taking their evening 
bath, and plunging from the parapets 
of the bridges into the water, quite 
unconstrainedly, and with indifference 
as to who assists at the spectacle, and 
boys at dusk proceed through the 
street en chemise, to bathe in the near- 
est canal. 

The inhabitants are very proud of 
their city, and their discourse is often 
amusing to a stranger. Happening 
one day to buy some fruit from a boy 
who kept a stand in one of the cam- 
pos, the following conversation took 


place: 

‘*Are you here for the baths, stran- 
ger?” 

‘*Not especially. Are the baths 
dear?” 


‘It isn’t dear there,” jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the canal. ‘‘I gothere. And 
what do you think of Venice, tell me, 
you who have travelled in other coun- 
tries? Is there anything so beautiful? 
The Italian cities are the finest in the 
world, but there are none equal to 
Venice.” 

I assented warmly, and he contin- 
ued, pointing to his face, ‘‘How do 
you like the Venetian physiognomy? 
We are said to be the handsomest of 
all the Italians. Tell me, stranger, 
what do you think of our girls? Are 
there any to equal them in the world?” 

I replied that they were at least un- 
equalled for grace. 

The fair Venetians are still as re- 
markable for the richness and beauty 
of their toilets as when Byron wrote, 
Her daughters had their dowers from spoils of 

nations, 
and they are as original as all else in 
this strange city. The costumes worn 
in St. Mark’s square summer evenings 
and féte days resemble more ball than 
street toilets, and the hair is disposed 
with a style and originality far sur- 
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passing any French modes. In the 
hair behind is a large shell comb, the 
top several inches in height, and in 
front of it a thick braid of hair. Over 
the whole is thrown a rich lace veil or 
shawl. The effect is charming, and it 
has been the fashion in Venice perhaps 
since the days of the republic. A 
great deal of false hair is worn by all 
classes of Venetians, and it is remark- 
ably cheap in Venice. One readily 
suspects the cause: the dead are con- 
veyed in a gondola to the cemetery on 
the neighboring island of St. Michele, 
in charge only of domestics. A sex- 
ton on this island was lately arrested 
on a charge of robbing the dead of 
their hair, and an examination of his 
premises disclosed enormous quanti- 
ties. 

The Venetian women are extremely 
graceful, and have a preference for 
bright and glowing colors. Like the 
French, they are always well gloved, 
and wear handsome shoes. Their ele- 
gant toilets, however, are often too 
costly for the purses of the wearers, 
who for this reason are always in more 
or less pecuniary difficulty. Many of 
these elegant dresses are deposited at 
the Mont di Pié¢té for several months, 
until the owners can repay the sum 
loaned upon them, which is three- 
fourths of the value, at one half per 
cent. if redeemed at the end of a 
month. The persons to whom they 
belong hire them for a féte day, for a 
trifle, returning them the next day. 
Some of the prettiest toilets one sees 
on Sunday are thus hired by their 
owners on Saturday and returned on 
Monday. One speaks familiarly in 
Venice of ‘‘going to the palace,” 
which is an equivalent of the Parisian 
expression ‘‘ chez mon oncle,” the pal- 
ace being the pawnbroker’s, which in 
France, Germany, and Italy is a gov- 
ernment institution, admirably man- 
aged, and where no advantage is taken 
of the necessities of the borrower. 

The Venetians are not a handsome 
race, but are especially remarkable for 
the smallness of both hands and feet. 


The former have a refined and nervous 
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beauty quite unknown in other coun- 
tries. It is the highest type of a hand, 
and they converse with fingers as well 
as with lips. There are gestures ex- 
pressing sentences, A turning of the 
whole hand, with a rotary motion at 
the wrist, with the forefinger extend- 
ed and the others partially closed, 
means a decided negative. If an Ital- 
ian is troubled bya person who insists 
upon selling him something, a fre- 
quent annoyance in the cafés, where 
venders of flowers and jewelry impor- 
tune one, he makes this gesture far 
more emphatic than words. Holding 
up the hand with the forefinger and 
thumb joined is the superlative of ex- 
cellence. 

‘Is this article of the best quali- 
ty?” asks a purchaser of a merchant. 
Without speaking, the latter thus pan- 
tomimes what the French express 
when they say sweetly, ‘‘C’est tous ce 
quil y a de beau”; i. ¢., perfection. 

If a person is blamed for anything, 
to express his innocence he spreads 
out both arms as if he were opening 
his breast and inviting the accuser to 
look into his heart. 

The feet of the Italians are also small 
and well shaped, and all classes are 
remarkable for the beauty of their 
chassure. They are evidently vain of 
the smallness of both hands and feet. 
The following incident occurred in 
Venice a year or two ago, and was re- 
lated to me by a friend of the parties. 
There resided at that time in Venice 
a married couple, who were regarded 
by their friends as a remarkable exam- 
ple of conjugal felicity. They had 
been married twelve years, and the 
gentleman, though considerably her 
junior, was still the devoted lover of 
his wife, who, however, had lost some- 
what her youthful beauty, and fancied 
that her husband did not love her as 
well as formerly. The gentleman, one 
of the finest chess players in Italy, was 
in the habit of spending several hours 
every evening in playing chess at the 
café Quadri, in St. Mark’s square. 
His wife, though informed that he 
went there, chose in her jealous heart 
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to believe that some other lady had 
usurped the place in his affections of 
which she ought to be sole mistress, 
and concluded to watch him; so one 
evening after his departure she pro- 
ceeded to St. Mark’s place and en- 
sconced herself on a marble prejection 
of the church, commanding a view of 
the café, After several hours the sup- 
posed delinquent came out, and, fol- 
lowed by his wife, crossed the piazza 
into the frezzaria, and disappeared in 
one of its open courts. The lady 
went home, convinced that there was 
ground for jealousy, but with true 
Italian tact remarked nothing of her 
suspicions to her husband, who re- 
turned in a short time. The next 
evening she gave orders to a servant 
not to lose sight of her master. The 
servant followed him to the same 
court in the frezzaria, and saw him 
enter a house with a key. The-fol- 
lowing evening the lady, accompanied 
by the servant, again follgwed him, 
but going home he overtook them, sa- 
luted his wife pleasantly, offering her 
his arm; then, her passionate nature 
roused to its utmost, she lost all self- 
control, and pushing his arm indig- 
nantly away, overwhelmed him with 
all the abusive epithets of which the 
Italian language is capable, calling 
him wretch, beast, dog, unworthy 
father, etc. The gentleman gestured 
to the servant to go home, and then 
attempted to soothe the excited lady, 
who finally declared she would never 
go home again, and ran swiftly in the 
direction of St. Leo. The gentleman 
first chased the servant, who gave him 
an inkling of affairs, and then pursued 
his wife, and persuaded her to return 
with him. He informed her calmly 
that to-morrow he would explain all, 
but that at present she was not in pos- 
session of her senses. On coming in 
to breakfast the next morning, he 
found her waiting in her bonnet and 
shawl. Inviting her to follow, he con- 
ducted her in silence to the house in 
the frezzaria, and opening the door, 
bade her enter. The house was evi- 
dently unoccupied, but standing in 
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the hall she beheld six beautiful pairs 
of new boots and shoes, He explained 
that the house belonged to a count, 
for whom he was agent; that, as she 
well knew, his one vanity was pride in 
his small feet, which he liked to dis- 
play in various styles of shoes; that 
she had often reproached him for his 
extravagance in this particular, and 
not liking to annoy her, he bought as 
many as he liked, and placed them 
here, going for a pair before he went 
to the café, and depositing his old 
ones, and returning afterward to re- 
sume them, and that these elegant 
shoes were her only rivals, Overjoy- 
ed, the lady begged a thousand par- 
dons, and declared that ‘‘hencefor- 
ward he might buy as many as he 
chose, and keep them at home,” and 
promised that she would never be jea- 
lous again. 

’The chimneys of Venice are not the 
least remarkable part of her architec- 
ture, and uo two are alike. There are 
many with a slender stem, of perhaps 
a yard in length, and a calyx-like top, 
resembling a tulip; others almost 
precisely like the watch towers on the 
corners of ancient castle walls; others 
of strictly Gothic style, and some of 
Doric design and classical proportions. 
Occasionally there is one with such a 
slender stem and overgrown top, load- 
ed with a redundancy of ornament, 
that it is the very insanity of a chim- 
ney. They catch the last rays of the 
setting sun, and reflect the opal glo- 
ries of its tints. 

One can scarcely comprehend the 
common expression, ‘bathed in sun- 
shine,” till one sees the splendor of a 
Venetian sun. How it streams in 
golden waves over everything, wrap- 
ping the old buildings in a topaz man- 
tle, and making Claude’s landscapes a 
reality! It glorifies even an old wall 
with its fiery lustre, leaving the sha- 
dows dark and deep. It dazzles and 
burns, till one’s tired eyes are glad to 
regard the emerald green canals, and 
the crabs, looking like the weather- 
beaten mariners they are, clinging to 
the front door steps, and one listens 
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then with delight to the sob of the 
cool waves, which caress the walls, 
and coquettishly retreat a little from 
the steps, only to encroach still more 
with the next wave. 

One can scarcely imagine either of 
what a smile is capable till one sees a 
dark Italian face illumined by one. It 
seems to dance over every lineament, 
curving the delicately cut lips, and 
sparkling in the soft, expressive eyes. 

The principal charm of Venice lies 
in its superb architecture, and an ex- 
cursion in a gondola is full of curious 
surprises. One sees before one a nar- 
row and sombre canal, when suddenly 
it turns and discloses a vista of en- 
chanting beauty, the dark, emerald 
water, flanked on either side with no- 
ble architecture, with antique escutch- 
eons over the grand portals, and often 
a trailing vine or tuft of grass or flow- 
ers growing out of the ancient stones. 
Here and there lie deep shadows, re- 
lieved with sparkling gleams of sun- 
shine, and before one has sufficiently 
admired the scene the canal again 
turns, and something equally beauti- 
ful but different meets the eye. One 
shoots under the bridges, and sees the 
foot passengers going up over them, 
and descending the other side, and 
then suddenly disappearing through 
the narrow alleys, as in the scenes of a 
theatre. 

The palace Foscari is one of the 
most pleasing in its architecture on 
the Grand canal. It is situated on a 
corner, and before it the street lamp 
burns day and night. Of the old fa- 
mous families of Venice not many re- 
main, and of these the destiny is often 
humble. The descendants of the no- 
ble race of the Foscari are poor, and 
exiles from the home of their ances- 
tors. The grandmother of the present 
Foscari was a poor girl, companion to 
a rich old lady. An Austrian officer 
saw her, and became madly in love 
with her. She was penniless, and he 
had but little money. They agreed to 
poison the old lady and run away with 
her jewels. Their plan apparently 
succeeded. They left her dying, and 
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attempted to escape to Switzerland. 


The poison, however, was not suffi-, 


ciently strong, and the old lady re- 
covered. Before the nuptial knot 
could be legally tied, the girl was ar- 
rested, brought back to Venice, and 
lodged in prison. An old custom of 
the republic gave the right to each no- 
ble in turn to release from prison, on 
a certain annual féte day, one person, 
chosen after an inspection of the pris- 
oners. That year it fell to the Signor 
Foscari to release the culprit. He 
went through the prison, saw this 
girl, admired her beauty, released and 
married her. The old lady good-na- 
turedly forgave her, and declared that 
‘‘it was quite natural for people in 
love to poison an old woman whose 
death might remove all obstacles to 
their happiness.” 

Shopping is quite a feat in Venice. 
A lady who sets out on a shopping ex- 
pedition may well prepare herself tor 
doubtful and hostile encounters, 
Having found the object sought, she 
demands the price. The shopkeeper 
names a sum from one-third more to 
double the value of the article. The 
customer starts back with a curious 
sort of shriek, which commences on a 
high key, ascends slightly, and then 
suddenly falls, a sound expressing in- 
credulity, contempt, and astonish- 
ment, and after an instant of silence 
offers less than half of the sum de- 
manded. The same howl of indigna- 
tion is then repeated by the shopkeep- 
er, only an octave lower. He protests 
‘*that the amount asked is in reality 
too low; that from anxiety to please 
the Signora he had mentioned his very 
lowest rate.” The purchaser then of- 
fers half of the first required sum. 
Another howl of derision from .the 
shopkeeper, who, however, drops per- 
haps a fourth of his price. The cus- 
tomer takes up her parasol and de- 
parts. Once outside she calls out a 
slight advance on her offer. The pro- 
prietor invites her to enter again, and 
proposes that they shall ‘‘ combinari,” 
i. e., combine, and endeavor to meet 
on common ground, The customer 
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repeats her ultimatum. The shop- 
keeper declares that ‘‘ at such ruinous 
rates he might as well close his shop.” 
The lady loses patience, and quits, this 
time without looking back. After 
she is some paces from the door the 
shopkeeper sends a small boy, kept 
for the purpose, after her, or calls 
himself from the door: ‘‘The Signora 
can have it this time,” he says sadly, 
‘‘but he will never sell again so 
cheap.” He folds it up and bands it 
to her with a graceful flourish, saying 
with a courteous bow, ‘‘Servo sua” 
(literally, her servant), in which the 
clerks and even the small boy join in 
chorus. 

A shopkeeper with whom I once 
expostulated for the extravagant prices 
he demanded for his goods, replied 
**Je ne suis pas ici, pour la glorie.” 
So universal is the habit of overcharg- 
ing, that it even extends to fune- 
rals, and a lady informed me that 
she was once sent to the monks 
of St. Zaccaria to reduce the ex- 
travagant sum they demanded to in- 
ter in first-class style the president 
of the criminal court. She succeed- 
ed in inducing the pious brothers to 
accept one-half the original price. 

Of all the Italian dialects, that of 
Venice is the most musical, there be- 
ing no hissing sound in it. ‘‘ Vissere 
mie” (viscera mine) is one of the ex- 
pressive terms of endearment with 
which the Venetian addresses the ob- 
ject of his affections. 

Going over the Pont Canonica one 
day, I noticed two poor old crones, 
wearing the singular pointed-toed 
slippers, without back, peculiar to the 
lower orders of Venetians, which dis- 
closed at every step the immaculate 
white stockings affected here even by 
the poorest beggars. They were com- 
ing from the shrine of the Virgin, and 
had evidently been relating their griefs 
and sympathizing with one another. 
They were just about to separate, and 
I heard these words, illustrative of a 
style of conversation, common among 
the lower classes, expressing only the 
principal words of a sentence, leaving 
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the rest to be understood. One said to 
the other, ‘‘ Poveretta!” (poor crea- 
ture). 

The one addressed replied, ‘‘ Bene- 
detta!” (Blessed one. Meaning, Many 
thanks for your sympathy. ) 

To which the first speaker added, 
rolling up her eyes piously, ‘‘ Provi- 
denza.” (Providence; that is, I com- 
mit you to Him.) 

I cannot forbear to speak of the cats 
of Venice, which have taken the place 
of dogs in other countries, and become 
the friend of man. They are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, with thick rich fur, 
and seem to have lost the usual shy 
and timid characteristics of their race. 
Nearly every shop has its cat, and 
they sit frequently outside of the 
doors, where they are even brushed by 
the garments of the passers-by, and 
gaze with much interest’ at the life of 
the street. Many of them live almost 
exclusively on bread and other unnat- 
ural articles of diet. No more curious 
illustration of the adaptation of the 
individual to its surroundings can be 
found than the cats of Venice. They 
respond immediately to a caress, some- 
times raising themselves to meet it; 
but a kind word seems to unlock some 
secret spring of anguish in their 
breasts, and they look into one’s face 
with a piteous and prolonged mew, 
which I, who love cats, can readily 
translate: ‘‘Only think, dear stranger, 
how wretched is a Venetian cat—no 
trees to climb, not even a bit of bark 
to sharpen one’s claws upon; locked 
up every night, with no lovers or noc- 
turnal promenades permitted! How 
sad and wearisome it is to be a cat in 
Venice!” 

In the shops in Italy one is often 
deceived in price, in weight, and even 
in change. The Italians counterfeit 
all kinds of foreign articles, with re- 
markable skill and boldness, and are 
especially adroit in fabricating wines, 
many of which do not contain a drop 
of the juice of the grape. The daily 
journals advertise with the most un- 
blushing effrontery the materials for 
making wines; for example, ‘‘ Quint- 
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essence de vin, to make of a hogshead 
of red or white wine two hogsheads 
of the best quality at half price.” Al- 
so, ‘* Powder to prepare without ap- 
paratus one bundred litres of white 
wine, imitating the real Muscat. The 
packet, three francs.” The govern- 
ment officials lately seized at Pavia, 
for sanitary reasons, one hundred and 
twenty thousand litres of wine, fabri- 
cated perhaps from the famous receipt 
of that Florentine negotiant, whose 
last words to his son were, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, my son, that wine can be made 
from anything, even,” with a sardonic 
smile on his dying lips, ‘‘ from grapes.” 

In the shops they do not hesitate to 
adulterate their wares in every con- 
ceivable manner, and with the most 
deleterious substances. The bakers 
increase the weight of their bread by 
potter’s clay or plaster of Paris, and 
often use spoiled grain. 

The conviction forces itself upon 
one, that as a nation the Italians, 
while extremely intelligent and clever, 
are to some extent destitute of moral 
perceptions. Perhaps one cannot 
blame them for this, more than one 
can find fault with flowers, which in 
certain parts of the globe are without 
perfume. They have but little regard 
for truth, and among the middle and 
lower classes no high standard of 
honesty. It is perhaps true, as some 
aver, that the Latin races have deteri- 
orated both morally and physically, 
and are on the road to extinction. 
One of the most eminent Italian pro- 
fessors, Paolo Mantegazza, appears to 
be of this opinion. That southern na- 
tions are rarely as virtuous as those of 
the north seems to be a fact. Has 
the sun then a deteriorating influence? 
The greater warmth in southern coun- 
tries develops the vegetation far more 
luxuriantly than in northern lands; 
the landscape is more lovely, the sky 
of richer tint; thus the quality of taste 
for beauty becomes especially devel- 
oped in the inhabitants, and the at- 
tention being so much directed to- 
ward physical perfection, moral beau- 
ty becomes overlooked and forgotten, 
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In warm latitudes scorpions, reptiles, 
and insects secrete poison they are in- 
capable of acquiring in cooler regions, 
Do human races under a burning sun 
develop certain moral poison or obli- 
quities rendering them incapable of 
the virtues of colder climes? Rossini, 
speaking of his country, said, ‘‘ Dieu a 
tout fait pour les Italiens. Il nous a 
donné un beau ciel, et le génie. Il a 
fait plus encore ; il a fait les Espagnols, 
pour que nous ne soyons pas, le der- 
nier peuple de la terre.” 

Yet one cannot deny to the Italians, 
and especially the Venetians, the 
most ardent patriotism, which, though 
rather a virtue of half civilized na- 
tions than of one fully up to the stan- 
dard of the nineteenth century, is yet 
not to be forgotten. Though patriot- 
ism is only in some sort national sel- 
fishness, destructive of the great idea 
of universal brotherhood, which the 
world is just commencing but dimly 
to comprehend, it may long rank 
among the minor virtues. 

During the siege of Venice by Ra- 
detzky, in 1848, the Venetians, in far 
worse plight than the Parisians during 
the late war, bore the most severe 
sufferings uncomplainingly. The wo- 
men, and even the beggars, seemed 
imbued with but one sentiment, love of 
Venice, and a willingness to die in 
her defence if by so doing she might 
be freed from Austrian domination. 

The Venetians at present hail the 
aurora of the coming resurrection of 
Venice. After a protracted lethargy 
of many years this siren of the sea 
gives signs of a vigorous awakening. 
In the future she may be something 
more than the admiration of strangers 
who come to throw themselves under 
the spell of her enchantment. There 
are no barriers which regenerated 
Venice will not overcome. Again 
may it be a centre of trade and com- 
merce. Already it has opened a 
weekly line to the Levant, and inau- 
gurated a line of ships to the Orient 
and the Indies, and new roads are 
projected, to connect it with Ger- 
many, and the rest of Italy. Immedi- 
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ate improvements of the lagunes and 
ports are contemplated. The enlarge- 
ment of the passage of the Lido, 
making it navigable for large ships, 
has already commenced. The receipts 
of the custom house surpass in 1872 
by 360,000 francs those of the previ- 
ous year. From the window of the 
new Bourse one may see numerous ships 
laden with merchandise from the re- 
motest regions. A line of steamships 
already connects it with New York. It 
is now possible for New Yorkers, 
weary of paying a sum which in Eu- 
rope is a little fortune for the privi- 
lege of inhabiting four stories, which 
have every luxury and convenience 
except the indispensable one of a 
dwelling all on one floor, to come 
over to Venice and spend the summer 
in one of the most charming sojourns 
in the world: The new establish- 
ment of baths on the Lido* will be a 
mine of gold for Venice, and it will 
become one of the most attractive 
watering-places on the continent. 

In the middle of March, 1872, I vis- 
ited the Lido. It was then, where 
the new bath establishment stands, 
a desolate waste. The road leading 
to the beach was bordered with 
ditches, from which the frogs croaked 
a dismal welcome. An army of labor- 
ers were busy. Three months later a 
magnificent bath house, which has 
scarcely any superior in Europe, had 
arisen. In the centre is a fine restau- 
rant, with a broad piazza looking on 
the sea, from whence one can observe 
the bathers on either side. Adjoining 
is a reading-room and a music salle, 
each unexceptionable in its appoint- 
ments. From the piazza one looks 
out to the beautiful Adriatic, over 
which broods always a soft haze and 
a sky toward evening opal-tinted. 
One fancies that the ocean conducts 
to some enchanted country, the land 
of dreams, where lie one’s Spanish es- 
tates. The fishing barques in the dis- 
tance, with their graceful red and 
yellow sails, harmonize well with the 
scene. A few small shops of elegant 

* An island half an hour’s sail from Venice. 
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architecture stand on each side of the 
fine macadamized road, where former- 
ly the frogs croaked. 

The Italian government is far in 
advance of the people whom it strives 
to elevate, with indifferent success, 
for the clericals sow distrust of it in the 
minds of the ignorant masses whom 
they control. The attempts to make 
the people live under better sanitary 
conditions are in some parts unsuc- 
cessful, because the clergy teach that 
epidemics are chastisements sent by 
Providence. The cholera, which a few 
years ago ravaged Italy, was predicted 
by the Pope, as a consequence of the 
wickedness of the government in de- 
priving him of his temporal power. 
Yet in united and regenerated Italy 
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circulates new life. Those who sce 
the Italy of to-day can scarcely realize 
her ancient indolence. The dolce far 
niente has given place to a restless ac- 
tivity. There is an eager effort in the 
mercantile classes to supply whatever 
is demanded by the public. Indeed, 
the brilliant imaginations of the pro- 
ducers far outstrip the demands of 
consumers. The late minister of the 
Interior, Sella, has accomplished won- 
ders, The manufactures of the north- 
ern provinces, especially those of silk, 
have lately greatly increased, and un- 
der the powerful patronage of Austria 
and Germany, which promises tran- 
quillity to Italy, she may be enabled 
to recruit her wasted finances and de- 
velop her resources, 
8. G. Youne. 
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Sentiers ou lherbe se balance. 
PATHWAYS where rank grasses wave, 
Valleys and plains and wooded shore, 

Why are ye silent as the grave ? 
‘*He who once came here comes no more.” 


No forms to yonder window come, 
No flowers deck the garden fair. 
Where is thy master, lonely home ? 


**T cannot tell. 


He is elsewhere.” 


Guard well the house, thou faithful dog! 


** And wherefore ? 


Where went he ? 


Every one is gone!” 
Child, whom art weeping for? 
Wife, whom dost mourn ? 


‘** My sire.’’ 
‘“‘The absent one.” 


“Forth into the dark.” 


Ye waves that moan in accents dread, 
Whence come ye ? 
What bear ye to these shores ? 





‘From the galleys. 


And 
‘“‘The dead!” 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
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I, 

HEY differed greatly from each 
other, but each had an interest 

of its own, There seemed (as regards 
the first) a general consensus of opin- 
ion as to its being a great pity that a 
stranger in England should miss the 
Derby day. Every one assured me 
that it was the great festival of the 
English people and the most charac- 
teristic of national holidays. This, 
since it had to do with horseflesh, I 
could readily believe. Had not the 
newspapers been filled for weeks with 
recursive dissertations upon the ani- 
mals concerned in the ceremony? and 
was not the event, to the nation at 
large, only imperceptibly less momen- 
tous than the other great question of 
the day—the fate of empires and the 
reapportionment of the East? The 
space allotted to sporting intelligence 


. in a small journal like the ‘‘ Pall Mall 


Gazette” had seemed to me for some 
time past a measure of the hold of 
such questions upon the British mind. 
The ‘Pall Mall Gazette” is a short 
newspaper; it contains but a single 
editorial—it is compact and eclectic. 
But in spite of the fact that it has to 
count its paragraphs very narrowly, it 
appears never to grudge the goodly 
fraction of a page which it so fre- 
quently bestows upon the mysteries of 
Newmarket and of Tattersall’s. This, 
however, is very natural in a country 
in which in ‘‘society” you are liable 
to make the acquaintance of some such 
syllogism as the following: You are 
seated at dinner next a foreign lady, 
who has on her other hand a native 
gentleman, by whom she is being in- 
structed in the art of getting the right 
point of view for looking at English 
life. I profit by their conversation, 
and I learn that this point of view is 
apparently the saddle. ‘You see, 


English life,” says the gentleman, ‘‘is 
really English country life. 


It’s the 





country that is the basis of English so- 
ciety. And you see, country life is— 
well, it’s the hunting. It’s the hunt- 
ing that is at the bottom of it all.” 
In other words, ‘‘the hunting” is the 
basis of English society. Duly initia- 
ted into this equestrian philosophy, 
one is prepared for the colossal pro- 
portions of the annual pilgrimage to 
Epsom. This pilgrimage, however, 
I was assured, though still well worth 
taking part in, is by no means so pic- 
turesque as in former days. It is now 
performed in a large measure by rail, 
and the spectacle on the road has lost 
its ancient brilliancy. The road has 
been given up more and more to the 
populace and the strangers, and has 
ceased to be graced by the presence of 
ladies. Nevertheless, as a man and a 
stranger, I was strongly recommended 
to take it; for the return from the 
Derby is still, with all abatements, a 
classic spectacle. 

I mounted upon a four-horse coach, 
a charming coach, with a yellow body 
and handsome, clean-flanked leaders. 
I mounted beside the coachman, as I 
had been told this was the point of 
vantage. The coach was one of the 
vehicles of the new fashion—the fash- 
ion of public conveyances driven by 
gentlemen of leisure. There are ex- 
pensive pastimes which involve benefit 
to other people, but are a bore to one’s 
self; there are others that are agree- 
able to one’s self, but a nuisance to 
other people. This amateur coaching 
has the advantage of being agreeable 
to every one—the driver and the 
driven alike. Its expensiveness, more- 
over, is curtailed by the fact that the 
seats are sold at prices more than nom- 
inal (though by no means high), and 
the gentlemanly charioteer is there- 
fore not seriously left out of pocket. 
(On the other hand, it can hardly be 
supposed that he makes money.) On 
the Derby day ail the coaches that 














start from the classic headquarters— 
Hatchett’s, in Piccadilly—and stretch 
away from London toward a dozen 
different and well-selected goals, had 
been dedicated to the Epsom road. 
The body of the vehicle is empty, as 
no one thinks of occupying any but 
one of the thirteen places on the top. 
On the Derby day, however, a proper- 
ly laden coach carries a company of 
hampers and champagne baskets in its 
inside places. The open coach door 
allows a glimpse of a kind of minia- 
ture reproduction of a superior gro- 
cery. The vehicle on which I went to 
the Derby was driven by a profession- 
al whip, who proved to be an enter- 
taining companion. Other compan- 
ions there were, perched in the twelve 
places behind me, whose social quali- 
ties I made less of a point of testing— 
though in the course of the expedition 
these qualities, under the influence of 
champagne, expanded so freely as 
greatly to facilitate the operation. We 
were a society of exotics—Spaniards, 
Frenchmen, and Germans. There 
were only two Britons, and these, ac- 
cording to my theory, were Austra- 
lians—an antipodal bride and groom, 
on & wide wedding tour. 

The drive to Epsom, when you get 
well out of London, is sufficiently pret- 
ty; but the part of it which most took 
my fancy was a suburban district—the 
classic neighborhood of Clapham, One 
has always heard of Clapham—f its re- 
spectable common, its evangelical so- 
ciety, and its goodly brick mansions 
of the Georgian era. I beheld these 
objects for the first time, and I thought 
them very charming. This epithet, 
indeed, scarcely applies to the evan- 
gelical society, which naturally, on 
the morning of the Derby day, and 
during the desecrating progress of the 
Epsom revellers, was not much in the 
foreground. But all arvund the ver- 
dant, if cockneyfied common, are 
ranged capacious houses, of @ sober 
red complexion, from under whose 
neo-classic pediments you expect to see 
a nice-faced lady emerge—a lady in a 
cottage bonnet and mittens, distribut- 
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ing tracts from a little satchel. It 
would take an energetic piety, how- 
ever, to stem the current of heteroge- 
neous vehicles which at about this 
point takes up its metropolitan afflu- 
ents and bears them in its rumbling, 
rattling tide. The concourse of wheel- 
ed conveyances of every possible order 
here becomes dense, and the spectacle 
from the top of the coach proportion- 
ately entertaining. You begin to per- 
ceive that the brilliancy of the road 
has in truth departed, and that well 
appointed elegance is not the prevail- 
ing characteristic. But when once 
you have grasped this fact your enter- 
tainment is continuous. You perceive 
that you are ‘‘in,” as the phrase is, 
for something vulgar, something co- 
lossally, unimaginably, heroically vul- 
gar; all that is necessary is to settle 
down to your point of view. Beside 
you, before you, behind you, is the 
mighty London populace, taking its 
ébats. You get for the first time a sort 
of notion of what the London popula- 
tion really consists of. It has piled 
itself into carts, into omnibuses, into 
every possible and impossible species 
of ‘‘trap.” <A large proportion of it 
is of course on foot, trudging along 
the perilous margin of the wheel track 
in such comfort as may be gathered 
from a fifteen miles’ dodging of broken 
shins. The smaller the vehicle, the 
more ratlike the animal that drags it, 
the more numerous and ponderous its 
human freight; and as every one is 
nursing in his lap a parcel of provi- 
sions as big as himself, wrapped in 
ragged newspapers, it is not surprising 
that roadside halts are frequent, and 
that the taverns all the way to Epsom 
(it is wonderful how many there are) 
are encompassed by dense groups of 
dusty pilgrims, indulging liberally in 
refreshment for man and beast. And 
when I say man I must by no means be 
understood to exclude woman. The 
female contingent on the Derby day is 
not the least remarkable part of the 
London multitude. Every one is pre- 


pared for an ‘‘outing,” but the wo- 
men are even more brilliantly and res- 
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olutely prepared than the men; it is 
the best possible chance to observe 
the various types of the British female 
of the lower orders. Or rather, let me 
half retract my phrase, Js it, after 
all, the best possible chance? On the 
whole, charitably speaking, I think 
not. The lady in question is usually 
not ornamental. She is useful, ro- 
bust, prolific, excellently fitted to play 
the somewhat arduous part allotted to 
her in the great scheme of British civ- 
ilization. But she has not those 
graces which would enable her to 
make a harmonious figure on a day of 
bright festivity. A figure she certain- 
ly makes, but it is not exactly a grace- 
ful one. On smaller holidays—or on 
simple working days—in London 
crowds, I have often thought her 
handsome; thought, that is, that she 
had handsome ‘‘ points,” and that it 
was not impossible to see whereby it 
jis that she helps to make the English 
race, on the whole, one of the comeli- 
est in the world. But at Epsom she is 
too stout, too hot, too red, too thirsty, 
too crowded, too boisterous, and last, 
not least, accoutred with finery too 
violently infelicitous. Upon the ab- 
errations of her taste in this respect 
I have neither the space nor the cour- 
age to linger. And yet I wish to do 
her justice; so I must add that if there 
is something to which an American 
cannot refuse a tribute of admiration 
in the gross plebeian jollity of the 
Derby day, it is not evident why these 
brave she-revellers should not get 
part o1 the credit of 1t. 

The striking thing, the interesting 
thing, both on the onward drive and on 
the return, was that the holiday was so 
completely, frankly, lustily, good-hu- 
moredly taken. The people that of all 
peoples is habitually the most govern- 
ed by decencies, proprieties, rigidities 
of conduct, was, for one happy day, un- 
buttoning its respectable straight-jack- 
et and letting its powerful, carnal, 
healthy temperament take the air. In 
such a spectacle there was inevitably 
much that was unlucky and unprofit- 
able; these things came uppermost 
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chiefly on the return, when demorali- 
zation was supreme, when the temper- 
ament in question had quite taken 
what the French call the key of the 
fields, and seemed in no humor what- 
ever for coming back to give an ac- 
count of itself. For the rest, to be 
dressed with a kind of brutal gaudi- 
ness, to be very thirsty and viclently 
flushed, to laugh perpetually at every- 
thing and at nothing, to thoroughly 
enjoy, in short, a momentous occasion 
—all this is not, in simple persons of 
the more susceptible sex, an unpardon- 
able crime. 

The course at Epsom is in itself very 
pretty, and disposed by nature her- 
self in sympathetic prevision of the 
sporting passion. It is something like 
the crater of a volcano, without the 
volcano, The outer rim is the course 
proper; the space within it is a vast, 
shallow, grassy concavity in which ve- 
hicles are drawn up and beasts teth- 
ered, and in which the greater part of 
the multitude—the mountebanks, the 
little vociferous betting-stands, and 
the myriad hangers-on of the scene— 
are congregated. The outer margin 
of the uplifted rim in question is oc- 
cupied by the grand stand, the small 
stands, the paddock. The day was 
exceptionally beautiful; the charming 
sky was spotted over with little idle 
looking, loafing, irresponsible clouds; 
the Epsom downs went swelling away 
as greenly as in a colored sporting 
print, and the wooded uplands, in the 
middle distance, looked as innocent 
and pastoral as if they had never seen 
a policeman or a ‘‘ Welsher,.” The 
crowd that spread itself over this im- 
mense expanse was the most prodi- 
gious assemblage of human life that I 
have ever looked upon. One’s first 
fate after arriving, if one is perched 
upon a coach, is to see the coach guid- 
ed, by means best known to the 
coachman himself, through the tre- 
mendous press of vehicles and pedes- 
trians, introduced into a precinct roped 
off and guarded from intrusion save 
under payment of a substantial fee, 
and then drawp up alongside of the 
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course, as nearly as possible opposite 
the grand stand and the winning 


post. Here you have only to stand 
up in your place—on tiptoe, it is true, 
and with a good deal of stretching— 
to see the race fairly well. But I 
hasten to add that seeing the race is 
indifferent entertainment. If I might 
borrow a formula from Hibernian 
logic, I would say that in the first 
place you do not see it at all, and in 
the second place what you do sce of it 
is not worth the seeing. It may be 
very fine in quality, but in quantity 
it is inappreciable. The horses and 
their jockeys first go dandling and 
cantering along the course to the 
starting point, looking as insubstantial 
as sifted sunbeams. Then there isa 
long wait, during which, of the sixty 
thousand people present (my figures 
are imaginary), thirty thousand affirm 
positively that they have started, and 
thirty thousand as positively deny it. 
Then the whole sixty thousand are 
suddenly resolved into unanimity by 
the sight of a dozen small jockey 
heads whizzing along a very distant 
sky-line. In a shorter space of time 
than it takes me to write it, the whole 
thing is before you, and for the in- 
stant it is a very ugly thing. A dozen 
furiously revolving arms—pink, green, 
orange, scarlet, white—whacking the 
flanks of as many straining steeds; a 
glimpse of this, and the spectacle is 
over. The spectacle, however, is of 
course an infinitesimally small part of 
the purpose of Epsom and the interest 
of the Derby. The interest is in hav- 
ing money in the affair, and doubtless 
those most interested do not trouble 
themselves particularly to watch the 
race. They learn soon enough whether 
they are, in the English phrase, to the 
good or to the bad. 

When the Derby stakes had been 
carried off by a horse of which 
I confess I am barbarous enough 
to have forgotten the name, I turn- 
ed my back to the running, for all 
the world as if I were largely ‘‘in- 
terested,” and sought entertainment in 
looking at the crowd. Thecrowd was 
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very animated; that is the most suc- 
cinct description I can give of it. 
The horses of course had been removed 
from the vehicles, so that the pedestri- 
ans were free to surge against the 
wheels and even to a certain extent to 
scale and overrun the carriages, This 
tendency became most pronounced 
when, as the mid period of the day 
was reached, the process of lunching 
began to unfold itself and every coach- 
top to become the scene of a picnic. 
From this moment, at the Derby, de- 
moralization begins. I was in a posi- 
tion to observe it, all around me, in the 
most characteristic forms. The whole 
affair, as regards the conventional ri- 
gidities I spoke of a while since, be- 
comes a real dégringolade. The shab- 
bier pedestrians bustle about the ve- 
hicles, staring up at the lucky mortals 
who are perched in a kind of torment- 
ingly near empyrean—the region of 
lobster salad dishes passed about and 
champagne corks cleaving the air like 
celestial meteors. There are nigger- 
minstrels, and beggars, and mounte- 
banks, and spangled persons on stilts, 
and gypsy matrons, as genuine as 
possible, with glowing Oriental eyes 
and dropping their 4's; these last offer 
you for sixpence the promise of every- 
thing genteel in life—minus the aspi- 
rate. On a coach drawn up beside 
the one on which I had a place, a 
party of opulent young men were pass- 
ing from one stage of exhilaration to 
another with a punctuality which ex- 
cited my admiration. They were ac- 
companied by two or three young 
ladies of the kind that usually share 
the choicest pleasures of youthful 
British opulence—young ladies with 
chignons more golden than gold and 
lips more rosy than the rose herself, 
The whole party had been drink- 
ing deep, and one of the young men, 
a pretty lad of twenty, had in an in- 
discreet moment staggered down as 
best he could to the ground. Here 
his cups proved too many for him, and 
he collapsed and rolled over. In plain 
English, he was beastly drunk. It was 
the scene that followed that arrested 
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my observation. His companions on 
the top of the coach called down to 
the people herding under the wheels, 
to pick him up and put him away in- 
side. These people were the grimiest 
of the rabble, and a couple of men 
who looked like coal-heavers out of 
work, undertook to handle this hap- 
less youth. But their task was diffi- 
cult; it was impossible to imagine a 
young man more drunk. He wasa mere 
bag of liquor—at once too ponderous 
and too flaccid to be lifted or carried. 
He lay in a helpless heap under the 
feet of the crowd—the best intoxicat- 
ed young man in England. His ex- 
temporized chamberlains took him in 
this fashion and that, but he was like 
water ina sieve. The crowd bustled 
over him; every one wanted to see; 
he was pulled, and shoved, and fum- 
bled. The spectacle had a grotesque 
side, and this it was that seemed to 
strike the fancy of the young man’s 
comrades. They had not done lunch- 
ing, so they were unable to bestow 
upon the incident the whole of that 
consideration which its high comicali- 
ty deserved. But they did what they 
could. They looked down very often, 
glass in hand, during the half hour 
that it was going on, and they stinted 
neither their generous, joyous laugh- 
ter nur their appreciative comments. 
Women are said to have no sense of 
humor; but the young ladies with the 
gilded chignons did liberal justice to 
the beauty of the joke. Toward the 
last, indeed, their attention rather 
flagged; but even the best joke suf- 
fers by reiteration, and when you have 
seen a stupefied young man, infinite- 
ly bedusted, slip out of the embrace 
of a couple of clumsy paupers for the 
twentieth time, you may very properly 
deem that you have arrived at the 
furthest limits of the ludicrous. 

After the great race had been run I 
quitted my perch and spent the rest of 
the afternoon in wandering about that 
grassy concave that I have mentioned. 
It was amusing and picturesque: it 
was like a huge Bohemian encamp- 
ment. Here also a great number of 
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carriages were stationed, freighted in 
like manner with free-handed youths 
and young ladies with gilded tresses. 
These young ladies were almost the 
only representatives of their sex with 
pretensions to elegance; they were 
often pretty and always ill dressed. 
Gentlemen in pairs, mounted on stools, 
habited in fantastic sporting garments, 
and offering bets to whomsoever listed, 
were a conspicuous feature of the 
scene. It was equally striking that 
they were not preaching in the desert, 
and that they found plenty of patrons 
among the vulgar sort. I returned to 
my place in time to assist at the rather 
complicated operation of starting for 
the drive back to London. Putting 
in horses and getting vehicles into 
line seemed in the midst of the general 
crush and entanglement a process not 
to be facilitated even by the most lib- 
eral swearing on the part of those en- 
gaged in it. But little by little we 
came to the end of it; and as by this 
time a kind of mellow cheerfulness 
pervaded the upper atmosphere—the 


region of drivers and travellers—even 
those interruptions most trying to pa- 
tience were somehow made to minis- 


ter to jollity. It was for people below 
to not get trampled to death or 
crunched between opposing wheel- 
hubs, if they could manage it. Above, 
the carnival of ‘‘ chaff” had set in, 
and it deepened as the lock of vehicles 
grew denser, As they were all lock- 
ed together (with a comfortable pad- 
ding of pedestrians at points of acutest 
contact), they contrived somehow to 
move together; so that we gradually 
got away and into the road. The 
four or five hours consumed on the 
road were simply as I say, a carnival 
of ‘‘chaff, "the profusely good-humored 
savor of which, on the whole, was cer- 
tainly striking. The chaff was not 
brilliant or subtle or particularly 
graceful; and here and there it was 
quite too tipsy to be even articulate. 
But as an expression of that unbutton- 
ing of the popular straight-jacket of 
which I spoke awhile since, it had its 
wholesome and even innocent side. 
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It took indeed frequently an importu- 
nate physical form; it sought empha- 
sis in the use of pea-shooters and water- 
squirts. At its best, too, it was ex- 
tremely low and rowdyish. But a 
stranger, even of the most refined 
tastes, might be glad to have a glimpse 
of the vulgar hubbub, for it would 
make him feel that he was learning 
something more about the English 
people. It would remind him that 
they too are subject to some of the 
most frolicsome of the human pas- 
sions, and that the decent, dusky vis- 
tas of the London residential streets 
—those genteel creations of which 
Thackeray’s ‘‘Baker Street” is the 
type—are not a complete symbol of 
the remarkable race that erected them. 


II. 


I was lucky in my weather. On a 
day even more charmingly fair than 
the one I have just commemorated, I 
went down to Hatfield House. I had 
been assured that it was one of the 
most interesting of great English man- 
sions, and as I learned that it was 
shown to strangers with an altogether 
exemplary liberality, the short journey 
of less than an hour seemed well worth 
making. I found the expedition inter- 
esting in the highest degree; and my 
only hesitation in attempting to make a 
note of my impressions arises from the 
very purity and perfection of those— 
from their harmonious character and 
exquisite quality. Such a place as Hat- 
field is, to my sense, one of the most 
beautiful things the world possesses— 
one of those things which we in- 
stinctively feel the vanity of any at- 
tempt to reproduce, just as we feel 
the indisposition to gossip about any 
deep experience. Sooner or later, 
however, our experience begins to re- 
verberate; and these poor words may 
pass as a faint reverberation of Hat- 
field. 

It is the property of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and it lies in the county of 
Hertford, within tweaty miles of Lon- 
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don. There is a little red-hued vil- 
lage directly at its gates; from the 
railway station you step directly into 
the village. But when, having walked 
along the village street and climbed 
the gentle eminence on which the 
walls of the park rest, you pass be- 
neath an old brick archway and step 
into sight of the mansion and its acres, 
you seem to leave such matters as rail- 
way stations immeasurably far away. 
You emerge from the shadow of some 
magnificent trees—shadow that min- 
gles well with the raddy mottled brick- 
work of a most picturesque old struc- 
ture, a chapel turned into a stable, 
which adjoins the entrance gate and 
forms an impressive relic of the origi- 
nal and smaller house; then you face 
to the right, and see, beyond a wide 
gravelled platform, the long delight- 
ful front of the mansion, gazing 
serenely down one of the sun-chequer- 
ed avenues of its park. 

Hatfield House was one of the 
finest productions of the Jacobian 
period, and it remains, I believe, 
the noblest specimen, It was erect- 
ed in the course of the first de- 
cade of the seventeenth century, by 
William Cecil, son of Lord Burleigh, 
the great founder of his race’s honors, 
Elizabeth’s minister. There is a story 
that the Cecil who built the house was 
himself the surveyor and architect, 
but Ido not find it substantiated in 
an account of the place given in one 
of Mr. Murray’s excellent publications. 
If it is true, one cannot but admire so 
elaborate and definite a vision of the 
desirable home on the part of a distin- 
guished amateur. To have such a 
house as Hatfield built for one may 
seem a rare degree of human felicity; 
but to build it one’s self for one’s self 
adds not a little to the honor and lux- 
ury. Built at all events it is in the 
stateliest fashion, and with the hap- 
piest effect to the eye. It is a long 
red house, with a castellated top anda 
great many square-bowed windows 
running vertically from story to story. 
That is the simplest description that 
can be given of the front that is turn- 
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ed toward the gateway and park. But 
such a description is pitifully bald, 
whereas the reality is extremely rich 
and interesting. Indeed, I have never 
seen a house-front of which I grew 
more familiarly fond as I looked at it. 
The charming proportions, the sweet 
domestic dignity, the cool, faded, ele- 
gant tones of the brick, the happy 
disposition of the elements, after all 
simple and subdued, of which it is 
composed, make it a structure for 
which I can imagine myself acquiring 
at last, with familiarity, a kind of tran- 
quil passion. There is another front 
of a quite different kind, which is 
much grander and more ornate, but I 
am not sure that I like it as well. The 
house is a huge parallelogram, but on 
the side which is turned away from 
the village it puts forth, at right 
angles, two long and stately wings, 
which form, with this second fagade, 
the three sides of a court. This is 
properly the grand front. It is adorn- 
ed with Italian stone work and deli- 
cate sculptures, and balanced by neat 
iron gates which open upon a long 
straight avenue, stretching away, if I 
am not mistaken, to London. This 
immense avenue, with its trees set far 
back from the road and divided from 
it by an expanse of grass on each side 
as wide as the roadway, makes the 
stateliest approach to the house—such 
an approach as, in some directions, 
such a house as Hatfield ought always 
to have. Here, in former days, the 
slow-moving coach and its swifter 
outriders must have been seen at the 
end of the long vista; the grassy bor- 
der of the avenue seems a place intend- 
ed for all retainers and dependants to 
come and station themselves, with their 
hats off, in an expectant line. And 
for the coach, which should see the 
charming great house at the end of 
the drive, sitting there on its green- 
sward with parted arms, like a stately 
mother divided between tenderness 
and ceremony, this disposition of 
things must have had its periodically 
recurring impressiveness. The sides 
of the house which connect the two fa- 
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cades are very charming places—places 
with gravelled terraces looking on gar- 
dens and shady sitting spots just out 
of long windows. 

Of the inside of Hatfield there 
would be a good deal to say if one 
chose to go into enumeration. The 
most urbane of housekeepers conduct- 
ed me through it, and I found in wan- 
dering from chamber to chamber, 
from one great saloon to another, 
from library to hall, and from gallery 
to chapel, the particular sort of enter- 
tainment of which, on the whole, I 
am fondest. Nothing is more inter- 
esting than the observation of interiors 
—of human habitations which have 
been greatly lived in. Hatfield is full 
of the things that make a house inter- 
esting—historical memories, pictur- 
esque arrangements, handsome ap- 
pointments, traces of great hospitality 
and of connection with great contem- 
porary events. Unfortunately, if my 
relish of old apartments is great, my 
memory for them is small, and I have 
only a confused impression of walking 
through an endless labyrinth of rooms 
in which sculptured chimney-places 
reached to darkly carven ceilings, in 
which oriel windows looked out from 
deep embrasures into garden and 
park, in which old monumental beds, 
and ancient hangings, and polished 
wainscots, and curious cabinets, and 
every form of venerable bric-i-brac, 
in the best condition, created a sort 
of mild bewilderment of envy. With- 
in, as without, Hatficld has preserved 
its perfect Jacobian character, though 
Isuppose that in infusing the perfection 
of modern comfort into its quaintness 
and antiquity it has done no more 
than the customary duty of all great 
English residences. There are certain 
chambers, called the state apartments, 
which seemed to me to set off the 
house very handsomely. There is a 
long gallery—that charming feature 
of so many great English houses— 
running, in the second story, the 
whole length of the greater facade, 
continuously windowed on one side, 
beautifully roofed, furnished with half 
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a dozen chimney-pieces, and most de- 
lightful, I should suppose, with its 
southern exposure, as that ‘ winter 
morning-room” for which the house- 
keeper declared that it served. 

What a charming place, filled with 
groups of pleasant people, say in 
Christmas week! There is a chapel, 
with a high gallery all round, Civided 
into little cushioned niches, plentiful- 
ly supplied with prayer-books and ea- 
sily accessible from bed-rooms, dur- 
ing morning prayers, by tardy wor- 
shippers on tiptoe. Very pretty in- 
deed is this little chapel, and very 
much like a private theatre, with the 
small niches I speak of as boxes in 
the second tier. Then there is a 
great banquetting-hall, with a stone 
pavement and an arched roof, in 
which, if I rightly understood the at- 
tendant, the possessors of the house, 
while there, daily partake of some 
meal with their children—or in which 
the children, at any rate, habitually 
dine. This is one of those facts 
which an American may be allowed 
to find impressive. When it is men- 
tioned to him he lingers some mo- 
ments, looking up at the time-dark- 
ened rafters and the serious walls, and 
envies this parcel of modern young- 
sters the education of such a habit— 
the daily contact with things which 
remind them so solidly of the continu- 
ity between their own small lives and 
the gathered honors of their race. 
And, meditating, he turns away with 
a kind of awe of young persons 
moulded by influences so ennobling. 
He turns away and goes out into the 
park; but here he does not get rid of 
the ‘‘influences.” He meets them at 
every turn, in the rustle of the old 
oaks and the flicker of the verdurous 
light. 

The park at Hatfield is worthy 
of the house; one cannot say more for 
it. It is of the highest antiquity, and 
seems like a remnant of early English 
forest. Its gnarled and twisted oaks 
are disposed in avenues in which you 
would stroll up and down indefinitely 
if it were not that you constantly in- 
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cline to wander away and fling your- 
self at the foot of one of the innumer- 
able detached trees, as mighty of 
girth and as fantastic of limb, which 
are scattered at hazard over the sides 
of the grassy undulations. One of 
these trees is more definitely historical 
than the rest. Nothing but a rug- 
ged trunk and half a dozen moul- 
dering twigs remain; they are the 
last surviving witnesses of a great oc- 
casion. Here, according to tradition, 
sat Elizabeth Tudor, reading a book, 
when the panting nobleman who had 
hurried down from London, brought 
her the news that the death of her 
childless sister had placed the crown 
of England upon her head. The same 
story has it that she rose with such 
animation, to make her way back to 
the house, that her hat fell off in the 
movement, and, having been picked 
up reverentially by oue of her cour- 
tiers, was preserved ever afterward in 
verification of the scene. It lies in 
the drawer of a cabinet, and is taken 
forth and shown to the still more rev- 
erent visitor: a curious circle of deli- 
cate and elaborate basket-work, lined, 
if [remember rightly, with faded silk. 
I have omitted to mention that Eliza- 
beth was for some time a resident of 
Hatfield, where she had been placed 
by her sister in a sort of honorable 
confinement. She lived in the elder 
house, a portion of which constitutes 
the present gateway, and of which 
only the chapel remains—being now, 
as I have said, transformed into the 
most picturesque of stables. There is 
an ecclesiastical stable of this kind in 
‘* Daniel Deronda ”—the property, if I 
remember rightly, of Sir Hugo Mal- 
linger—which is the scene of one of 
the first incidents in the hero's re- 
markable flirtation with Gwendolen, 
I found it natural to wonder whether 
this curious fragment of early Hat- 
field had suggested to George Eliot 
the disposition of the domicile of Sir 
Hugo’s stud. The studs of English 
gentlemen are certainly better lodged 
than some of their tenants, and at 
Hatfield the very horses are subjected 
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to those ennobling influences of which 
I just spoke. The Gothic arches ex- 
pand, far aloft, above the clean, spa- 
cious boxes, with polished sides, 
where the glossy hacks and hunters 
turn their heads to show you the 
whites of their charming eyes; and 
the little sculptured medieval faces, 
at the spring of the groining, look 
down with a genial grin into the 
well-filled mangers. In this en- 
joyment of space, and air, and pic- 
turesqueness—this contact with the 
protective virtue of the past—the 
hacks and hunters have their knowl- 
edge of what I feel like calling the 
most satisfactory of human institu- 
tions. This is not too high a title to 
bestow upon a place like Hatfield. 
The last impression it made upon me 
was that of the force of circumstances. 
You cannot spend an afternoon there 
without feeling that circumstances are 
the major part of life; and if you go 
there disposed to say that they are lit- 
erally everything, there is nothing in 
Hatfield that will contradict you. 
Everything in fact will seem to say to 
you that to have all that embodied 
tradition, that preserved picturesque- 
ness, that domestic grandeur, as the 
background of one’s personal life, is a 
pure gain, and not to have such things 
is adead loss, A place like Hatfield is 
deeply aware of its own preciousness, 
and that is the argument it will hold. 
The wandering American, at least, will 
feel that he best consults the harmony 
of the occasion by assenting. The 
moral of mellow facade and quiet ter- 
races, of oaken chambers and Eliza- 
bethan trees, will seem te him to be 
that we are made up by the things that 
surround us, and that such things as 
these make us up supremely well. 
He will find it impossible not to be- 
lieve that they mould the character, 
that they refine the temper, that they 
make the whole nature strong and ex- 
quisite. How can he refuse to believe 
it? how can he be guilty of the inciv- 
ility of not supposing that the people 
who have allowed him to pass his 
charming day have moulded charac- 
ters and exquisite natures? 
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Il. 

Ir seemed to me a good fortune to 
have been asked down to Oxford at 
Commemoration by a gentleman im- 
plicated in the remarkable ceremony 
which goes on under that name, and 
who kindly offered me the hospitality 
of his college. I made, as the French 
say, neither one nor two; I simply 
took the first train. I had learned 
something of Oxford in former years, 
but I had never slept in a low-browed 
room looking out on a grassy quadran- 
gle, opposite a medieval clock-tower. 
This satisfaction was vouchsafed me 
on the night of my arrival. I was in- 
ducted into the rooms of an absent un- 
dergraduate. I sat in his deep arm- 
chairs; I burned his candles and read 
his books. I hereby thank him, from 
the bottom of my heart. Before go- 
ing to bed I took a turn through the 
streets, and renewed in the silent dark- 
ness that impression of the charm im- 
parted to them by the quiet college 
fronts which I had gathered in former 
years. The college fronts were now 
quieter than ever: the streets were 
empty, and the old scholastic city 
was sleeping in the warm starlight. © 
The undergraduates had been with- 
drawing in large numbers, encouraged 
thereto by the collegiate authorities, 
who deprecate their presence at Com- 
memoration. However many young 
gownsmen may be sent away, there 
always remain enough to make a noise. 
There can be no better indication of 
the resources of Oxford in a spectacu- 
lar way than this fact, that the first 
step toward preparing an impressive 
ceremony is to get rid of the under- 
graduates. 

In the morning I breakfasted with 
a young American, who, in common 
with a number of his countrymen, 
had come hither to seek stimu- 
lus for a finer quality of study. I 
know not whether he would have 
reckoned as such stimulus the conver- 
sation of a couple of those ingenuous 
youths of Britain, whose society I al- 
ways find charming; but it added, 
from my own point of view, to the 
local color of the entertainment. Af- 
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ter this was over I repaired, in com- 
pany with a crowd of ladies and elder- 
ly people, interspersed with gownsmen, 
to the hoary rotunda of the Sheldonian 
theatre, which every visitor to Oxford 
will remember, with its curious cinc- 
ture of huge, clumsily-carven heads of 
warriors and sages perched upon stone 
posts. The interior of this edifice is 
the scene of the classic hooting, stamp- 
ing, and cat-calling by which the un- 
dergraduates confer the last consecra- 
tion upon the distinguished gentle- 
men who come up for the honorary 
degree of D.C. L. It is with the de- 
sign of attenuating as much as possi- 
ble this incongruous chorus, that the 
heads of colleges, on the close of the 
term, a few days before Commemora- 
tion, speed their too demonstrative 
disciples upon the homeward way. 
As I have already hinted, however, 
the contingent of irreverent lads was 
on this occasion quite large enough to 
produce a very handsome specimen of 
the traditional rumpus. This made 
the scene a very singular one. An 
American of course, with his fondness 
for antiquity; his relish for pictur- 
esqueness, his ‘‘emotional” attitude 
at historic shrines, takes Oxford much 
more seriously than its customary deni- 
zens can be expected to do. These 
people are not always upon the high 
horse; they are not always in an acute- 
ly sentient condition. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain maximum of disac- 
cord with their beautiful circumstances 
which the ecstatie Occidental vaguely 
expects them not to transcend. No cf- 
fort of the intellect beforehand would 
enable him to imagine one of those sil- 
ver-gray temples of learning converted 
into a kind of Bowery theatre before 
the curtain rises. 

The Sheldonian theatre, like every- 
thing at Oxford, is more or less pic- 
turesque. There is a double tier of 
galleries, with sculptured pulpits pro- 
truding from them; there are full- 
length portraits of kings and wor- 
thies; there is a general air of antiqui- 
ty and dignity, which, on the occasion 
of which I speak, was enhanced by 
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the presence of certain ancient schol- 
ars, seated in high-backed chairs, in 
crimson robes. Formerly, I believe, 
the undergraduates were placed apart 
—packed together in a section of one 
of the galleries. But now they are 
scattered among the general specta- 
tors, a large number of whom are la- 
dies. They muster in especial force, 
however, on the floor of the theatre, 
which is void of benches, and provides 
only standing room. Here the assem- 
blage is at last divided by the en- 
trance of the prospective D. C. L.’s 
walking in single file, clad in crimson 
gowns, preceded by mace-bearers and 
accompanied by the regius professor 
of civil law, who presents them indi- 
vidually to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
university, in a Latin speech, which is 
of course a glowing eulogy. The five 
gentlemen to whom this distinction 
had been offered in 1877 were not 
among those whom fame has trumpet- 
ed most loudly; but there was some- 
thing very pretty in their standing in 
their honorable robes, with modestly 
bent heads, while the orator, equally 
brilliant in aspect, recited their titles 
sonorously to the venerable dignitary 
in the high-backed chair. Each of 
them, when the little speech is ended, 
ascends the steps leading to the chair; 
the Vice-Chancellor bends forward 
and shakes his hand, and the new D. 
C. L. goes and sits in the blushing 
row of his fellow doctors. The im- 
pressiveness of all this is much dimin- 
ished by the boisterous conduct of the 
collegians, who superabound in ex- 
travagant applause, in impertinent in- 
terrogation, and in lively disparage- 
ment of the orator’s Latinity. Of the 
scene that precedes the episode I have 
just described I have given no ac- 
count; vivid portrayal of it is not 
easy. Like the return from the Derby, 
it is a carnival of ‘‘ chaff”; and it isa 
singular fact that the scholastic festi- 
val should have forcibly reminded me 
of the great popular ‘‘ spree.” In each 
case it is the same race enjoying a 
certain definitely chartered license; in 
the sprigs of gentility at Oxford and 
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the London rabble on the Epsom road 
it is the same strong good humor, 
tinctured with brutality. 

After the presentation of the doctors 
came a series of those collegiate exer- 
cises which have a generic resemblance 
all the world over: a reading of Latin 
verses and English essays, a spouting 
of prize poems and Greek paraphrases., 
The prize poem alone was somewhat at- 
tentively listened to; the other things 
were received with an infinite variety 
of critical ejaculation. But after all, 
I reflected, as the ceremony drew to a 
close, this discordant racket is more 
characteristic than it seems; it is at 
bottom only another expression of the 
venerable and historic side of Oxford. 
It is tolerated because it is tradition- 
al; it is possible because it is classical. 
Looking at it in this light, one might 
manage at last to find it pleasing and 
picturesque. 

I was not obliged to find ingenious 
protests for thinking well of another 
ceremony of which I was witness after 
we adjourned from the Sheldonian the- 
atre. This was a lunch party at the 
college in Oxford, at which I should 
find it the most extreme felicity to re- 
side. I may not further specify it. 
Perhaps, indeed, I may go so far as to 
say that the reason for my wishing to 
dwell there is that it is deemed by 
persons of a reforming turn the best- 
appointed Abuse in a nest of abuses. 
A commission for the expurgation of 
the universities has lately been ap- 
pointed by Parliament to look into it 
—a commission armed with a gigantic 
broom, which is to sweep away all the 
fine old ivied and cobwebbed impro- 
prieties. Pending these righteous 
changes, one would like while one is 
about it—about, that is, this business 
of admiring Oxford—to attach one’s 
self to the Abuse, to bury one’s nos- 
trils in the rose before it is plucked. 
At the college in question there are no 
undergraduates, I found it agreeable 
to reflect that those gray-green clois- 
ters had sent no delegates to the 
slangy congregation I had just quitted. 
This delightful spot exists for the sat- 
isfaction of a small society of Fellows 
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who, having no dreary instruction to 
administer, no noisy hobbledehoys to 
govern, no obligations but toward 
their own culture, no care save for 
learning as learning and truth as truth, 
are presumably the happiest and most 
charming people in the world. The 
party invited to lunch assembled first 
in the library of the college, a cool, 
gray hall, of very great length and 
height, with vast wall spaces of rich- 
looking book-titles and statues of no- 
ble scholars set in the midst. Had 
the charming Fellows ever anything 
more disagreeable to do than to finger 
these precious volumes and then to 
stroll about together in the grassy 
courts, in learned comradeship, dis- 
cussing their weighty contents? No- 
thing, apparently, unless it were to 
give a lunch at Commemoration, in the 
dining hall of the college. When 
lunch was ready there was a very pret- 
ty procession to go to it. Learned 
gentlemen in crimson gowns, ladies in 
brilliant toilets, paired slowly off and 
marched in a stately diagonal across 
the fine, smooth lawn of the quadran- 
gle, in a corner of which they passed 
through a hospitable door, But here 
we cross the threshold of privacy; I 
remained on the further side of it dur- 
ing the rest of the day. But I brought 
back with me certain memories of 
which, if I were not at the end of my 
space, I should attempt a discreet ad- 
umbration: memories of a féte cham- 
pétre in the beautiful gardens of one 
of the other colleges—charming lawns 
and spreading trees, music of Grena- 
dier Guards, ices in striped marquees, 
mild flirtation of youthful gownsmen 
and bemuslined maidens; memories, 
too, of quiet dinner in common room, 
a decorous, excellent repast; old por- 
traits on the walls and great windows 
open upon the ancient court, where 
the afternoon light was fading in the 
stillness; superior talk upon current 
topics; and over all the peculiar air of 
Oxford—the air of liberty to care for 
intellectual things, assured and _ se- 
cured by machinery which is in itself 
a satisfaction to sense. 
Henry JAmMus, JR. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


s* AND EVEN FOR LOVE WILL BURY LOVE 
IN EARTH.” 


\ \ 7 HEN Minola made that sudden 

confession to Mary Blanchet 
which was told in a former chapter, 
she did it under the impulse of a feel- 
ing which she could no more restrain 
than she could explain it. After it 
was done she was sorry, perhaps, that 
she had made the confession, but she 
had no fear that it would be betrayed. 
Devoted as Mary was to her brother, 
Minola felt certain that she would 
never let one word of such a secret es- 
cape from her to him; and Minola did 
not even consider the possibility of 
her telling it to any one else. They 
hardly spoke of it afterward. Minola 
only once impressed on Mary the ne- 
cessity of keeping it the profoundest 
secret, which, to do the poetess jus- 
tice, was hardly necessary. If there 
was one obligation which Mary re- 
spected above all others, it was the 
confidence ef a woman’s love secret. 
She became, if possible, more devoted 
than ever to her leader: first, because 
the leader had proved herself a very 
woman by having a love secret, and, 
next, because Minola had confided the 
secret to her. Mary did not ask who 
the hero of the secret story might be. 
She easily got to know that Mr. St. 
Paul was not the person; because by 
questions and by inferences she came 
to understand that he had really offer- 
ed himself for the place, and had not 
been accepted. This was a subject of 
immense delight and pride to Mary. 
In her wildest dreams of day or night, 
she had never hoped for such an hon- 
or as to have a friend who had re- 
fused the son of aduke. No matter 
about the character of the duke’s son; 
no matter if he was cast off by his own 
family and his own class; all the same 
23 


he was the son of a duke—nothing 
could alter that. He, then, being out 
of the way, it was not, perhaps, very 
difficult for the astute Mary to guess 
at the real person; and it did indeed 
seem to her a great misfortune for her 
leader to have fallen into an attach- 
ment so hopeless as that must be. 
Still, the sympathies of Miss Blan- 
chet were always rather with hopeless 
than with hopeful attachments. Mi- 
nola became in her eyes only all the 
more interesting, all the more beauti- 
ful, all the more womanly and queenly, 
because of this unhappy love. 

One great advantage Minola gained 
by her sudden outburst of confession 
was that Mary ceased from that time 
forth to tell her of her brother’s love 
and disappointment. But Minola did 
not know that Mary grew rather more 
hopeful about her brother than before. 
Since Miss Grey absolutely could not 
marry the man she loved, there was 
all the more chance that she might 
resign herself to marry some one who 
at least loved her. When Victor Her- 
on was married once for all, then, per- 
haps, Mary thought, Minola might be- 
gin to reconcile herself to realities. 
Herbert Blanchet’s chance might come 
then after all. 

Meanwhile a marked change for the 
better was coming over Blanchet him- 
self. He really had been awakened, 
as a certain class of pious persons 
might say, to a sense of the goodness 
that was in life and in some human 
hearts. He had had these feelings 
stirred within him for the first time by 
Minola’s spontaneous kindness. He 
fell in love with Minola, and he grew 
ashamed of himself, and the pitiful 
affectations of his life. He asked her 
to love him, and he was refused, as we 
know, but very kindly and consider- 
ately. Minola showed, perhaps, only 
too much consideration for his fecl- 
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ings. She assured him that she had 
no intention to marry, and that in any 
case she could not say she felt for him 
any of the sentiments he professed to 
feel for her. He went away not with- 
out hope, and he set himself to work 
to redeem his life from the reproach 
of idleness. Mrs. Money, as we know 
already, took him lately under special 
care as helper of unhappy men. Per- 
haps she guessed well enough what 
were his pains and his hopes. He 
went to see her often, at hours, as she 
took care it should be, when Minola 
was not likely to be there. Mrs. Mon- 
ey grew more and more fond of him 
as she helped him on, and perhaps 
thought it would not be a bad thing 
for either if in the end Minola came to 
marry him. ‘‘The dear child must 
marry some one in the end,” Mrs. 
Money took for granted, and, as she 
had means enough of her own, why 
might she not marry this handsome 
and gifted young fellow? Why might 
she not cometolove him? Of all these 
ideas Mrs. Money communicated none 
to her husband, for she knew that he 
had ideas of his own on the same sub- 
ject which were not the same as hers. 
For once Mr. and Mrs. Money were, 
as regarded a girl’s settlement in life, 
almost as much divided as Mr. and 
Mrs. Page. Under the influence of 
her ideas, however, Mrs. Money was 
determined to extend a helping hand 
to the poet. She induced her hus- 
band to exert his influence so far on 
Blanchet’s behalf as to recommend 
him to some newspaper editors whom 
Mr. Money knew, and to obtain for 
his talents as a writer of light and 
brilliant articles a chance of success 
and pay. The poet went to work very 
steadily. He joined with a literary 
friend to take chambers in the Tem- 
ple; he renounced poetry for the pres- 
ent, until he should have shown that 
he really had in him a capacity for 
hard work, and until some inspiration 
should arise compelling him to attempt 
a poem, and therefore proving him a 
man of at least poetic calling. In 
truth, the meaning of all this was that 
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Blanchet was disappointed, was peni- 
tent, was disposed to blame himself 
for his failure hitherto—another and 
very subtle and satisfying mode of 
self-conceit—and that he was ready to 
plunge from extreme of self-indul- 
gence to extreme of self-restraint. 

In all this, however, he was work- 
ing still with a purpose and a hope. 
He had in his life experienced most 
things except prosperity. He had 
fallen on bad chances and into a bad 
school for a petulant and fitful nature 
like his. He had been left for the 
most part to a companionship which 
had little regard for the manly virtues 
of character. He had consoled him- 
self for disappointments and failures 
by wrapping himself in a ragged man- 
tle of self-conceit, and affectation, and 
cynicism. It was easier to talk and 
think with scorn of an unappreciating 
world than to work patiently to de- 
serve appreciation. The break-down 
of all this, his strong love for Minola 
and her generous kindness, together 
wrought on him so as to dispose him 
for more wholesome struggles and a 
fresh life. His self-conceit now worked 
in a new form. He was strongly per- 
suaded that Minola was only trying 
what he could do in the way of manly 
struggle and achievement before she 
listened to him, and he told himself 
that the present was, after all, only a 
period of probation. 

Once he allowed some hope of this 
kind to escape him in talking with 
his sister, and she did not wholly dis- 
courage it. Some faint whisper, some 
half-breathed, unconscious utterance 
of hers, filled him, however, with a 
terrible suspicion. He had never be- 
fore thought of the possibility of Miss 
Grey loving any one if she did not 
love him. He always complacently 
regarded her as he regarded fame, as 
something which, perhaps, has to be 
wooed amid disappointments, and 
which may not come all at once or 
without trouble, but which was sure 
to be his portion when he had exerted 
himself enough to deserve it. The 
new suspicion breathed so uncon- 
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sciously into his mind by poor Mary 
filled it with a strange power, It 
held him day and night. It turned 
him suddenly and almost completely 
from his steady work of self-improve- 
ment. He felt that he could do no- 
thing until he was clear upon that 
point, and he set himself to watch and 
find out. 

There never could have been a ser- 
mon against suspicion and against 
mean watchfulness half so impressive 
as the sum total of what his suspicions 
and his spyings cost Herbert Blanchet, 
if he only could have known it. Mi- 
nola had heard of his steady work 
from Mrs. Money as well as from Mary, 
and she was glad of the improvement, 
and felt a higher respect for him be- 
cause he had not allowed himself to 
be wholly crumpled up by a disap- 
pointment in love. When all was first 
known between her and Victor Heron, 
she felt so miserable and so guilty, 
that she could have found it in her 
heart to wish she had married any 
one, or gone to the other end of the 
world, or drowned herself, rather than 
have Lucy and Heron and herself en- 
tangled in such a miserable web of per- 
plexity, and of something like deceit. 

One dim, foggy evening, when 
spring seemed to have suddenly turned 
back into winter, Minola sat in her 
room, drearily touching some chords 
on her piano, and meanwhile asking 
herself, ‘‘ What is to be done now? 
what is to come next?” 

**One thing is to be done,” she 
said, speaking aloud and rising from 
the piano. ‘‘Iam going out, Mary.” 

“Isn't it wet and foggy, dear?” 
Mary asked. Mary never saw any use 
in going out when the weather was 
not very fine. 

‘*T don’t care, Mary; I'll battle with 
the elements. Is not that the heroic 
way of putting it?” 

‘**T suppose so; I wish I were a hero, 
dear.” 

‘* What has become of your poetry, 
Mary? Your poems ought to be your 
heroism.” 

‘*What has become of them, dear? 
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Oh, I don’t know! What bas become 
of everything? ” 

‘* Yes,” Minola said, in irrepressible 
despondency, ‘‘I wonder what has 
become of everything we cared about, 
Mary? I wonder what will become of 
you and me?” 

Mary sighed. 

‘*Oh, you are well enough, Minola 
dear! You have youth and beauty and 
everything; and you could do so much 
good and make people happy, and by 
making them happy you would be 
happy yourself.” 

There was silence for a moment or 
two. 

‘* How is your brother, Mary?” Mi- 
nola asked abruptly. 

‘*He is very well, dear,” Mary said, 
looking up timidly. ‘‘I think he is 
very well; he does not complain of 
anything. He is working very hard, 
and he tells me it does him good, and 
he seems very hopeful, I think.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear it; indeed 
I am, Mary,” Minola said in an almost 
penitent tone; and then she made 
preparations for what she called bat- 
tling with the elements. 

She went her usual way through the 
park, thinking sadly enough of the 
first days when she knew that walk, 
and when she was full of the joy of 
her newly acquired independence. It 
seemed to her, knowing all that had 
passed in that short interval, as if no 
human creature could have shown her- 
self less fitted for independence than 
she. She began to be sick of her pur- 
poseless life, which had, so far as she 
saw, only brought distress on herself 
and on her friends. A woman of the 
world would have thought little of all 
that had passed—would have thought, 
perhaps, that nothing that could be 
called anything had passed. But Mi- 
nola’s proud spirit and sensitive con- 
science had not been subdued or sear- 
ed by the ways of the world. She 
had tried the past chapters of her life, 
and she had condemned them; and 
from her own sentence there was no 
appeal. 

Soon Miss Misanthrope stood on the 
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bridge that spans the canal, her favor- 
ite spot. She had come there for 
quiet and for thought. The day had 
been wet and foggy, so much so that 
at one time it seemed impossible for 
her to get out of doors at all, and she 
dreaded a whole day caged up with 
Mary Blanchet—at least until she had 
made up her mind on a question of 
deep moment to her. But the rain 
ceased to stream, and was succeeded 
by a thick, warm fog, and Minola did 
not heed the fog; and so she started 
for her solitary walk. By the time 
she had crossed the park the fog was 
beginning to lift, and when she stood 
on the bridge she saw a curious and a 
very lovely sight. On the canal, 
across it, all along its banks for a cer- 
tain distance, the heavy, damp fog 
brooded. It brooded thick, and soft, 
and dank, as though the season were 
early winter instead of late spring rap- 
idly melting into summer. It was 
rather late in the evening; the appear- 
ance of the scene was for a certain dis- 
tance around rather that of a Novem- 
ber night than of a spring evening, 
however late. But high up in the 
heavens, above the region of the fog, 
the sky was clear, was all of a faint 
delicate blue, and the moon-was now 
bright. Immediately beneath Mino- 
la’s feet, in the water, the reflection of 
the moon was brilliant, and the slug- 
gish ripples were glorified in its light. 
¥et if she allowed her gaze to follow 
the canal, though but a very little 
way, she came on the fog bank and 
the region of the mist again. So, if 
she raised her eyes slowly from the 
canal to the sky, she saw in succession 
of almost imperceptible change, the 
murky hue of the water in the fog, the 
blackish gray of the spectral trees 
seen dimly through it, and then shades 
of softening gray, until in some man- 
ner, which the gazer could not clearly 
make out, the gray had all given way 
to the pale blue, and at last, following 
the lighting heaven to the source of 
light, she reached the glittering, efful- 
gent yellow in which the moon herself 
was circled. A strange and beautiful 
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condition of atmosphere and sky thus 
brought the fogs and chilly waters of 
November and the soft blue skies and 
mild moonlight of May into one pic- 
ture. 

The picture had this effect upon Mi- 
nola, that it took her for the moment 
away from her own brooding troubles. 
It told her, too, that come what would 
the beauty of sky and water would re- 
main a living possession for her. She 
began to wonder whether, after all, 
we do not exaggerate in our romantic 
6r petulant moods those sorrows that 
are said to be especially of the heart. 
It seemed to her, under the softening 
and purifying influence of the scene 
around, that there was much left for 
her to do and to enjoy in life. Hers 
was a nature of that would that is pe- 
culiarly alive to the influences of sky, 
and scene, and atmosphere—a nature 
that under other conditions of train- 
ing would have been profoundly su- 
perstitious, and for which, to adopt 
the picturesque expression of Schiller, 
the door of the ghost kingdom would 
easily open. Had she not been brought 
up in prosaic and well-informed Eng- 
land of the midland counties it is prob- 
able that the door of that ghost king- 
dom would always have stood ajar for 
her, and that amid the commonplace 
work and joys of every day she would 
often have had sight of the vast lost 
regions of the supernatural—that Eden 
of fearful fascination from which man, 
by reason of his eating the fruit of the 
tree of science, has shut himself out. 
But, even as it was, she retained 
enough of the thrilling temperament 
that admits of superstition to feel pe- 
culiarly influenced, now encouraged 
and now depressed, by the movement 
of a cloud, the gleam of a star, the 
sudden, unexpected ripple of water 
among concealing reeds. Therefore 
as she stood this night, and studied 
the picture all around her, she felt her 
soul growing exalted, and saw the 
heavy mists of her personal troubles 
begin to roll away and show some 
gleam of brightness beyond. 

When she came slowly away she was 
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filled with a resolve. If it was not a 
very wise one, it was at least unselfish, 
and it was the result of the calmest 
thought she could take, alone and 
uncounselled. She had clearly seen 
for some time that her present theory 
of life was alla failure. It had com- 
pletely broken down. She brooded 
hopelessly over this mournful convic- 
tion for a while, and then, like all be- 
ings of healthy, unselfish nature, she 
began to ask herself what was to be 
done next? She could not give up all 
her life to grieving over the irrepara- 
bie. It was not enough for her to sit 
down and cry because things had not 
gone well with her. Something must 
be done: what was to be done? 

She could not remain in London and 
live this kind of life any more. It 
would be intolerable if she had to run 
the risk of meeting Victor Heron day 
after day. She knew well enough his 
sudden energy of nature, and she fear- 
ed for him more than for herself that 
he might make some effort to break 
away from the pledge that as yet alone 
held him to poor Lucy. It seemed 
clear to Minola that in the miserable 
game of cross-purposes they had been 
playing they had left no way out ex- 
cept with unhappiness to some one. 
It was equally clear to her that Lucy 
ought not to be the sufferer. She did 
not doubt that time would soften or 
wholly remove the effect of his mis- 
take and his disappointment for Vic- 
tor Heron, and that he would come to 
love Lucy as she ought to be loved, 
and to be as happy as men can well 
expect to be. When a thing is inevi- 
table she knew that souls with any 
manhood in them will always make 
the best of it; and she well knew that 
Heron's was a soul filled with genuine 
manhood. The one thing, therefore, 
most needful to be done was to make 
the complete separation of herself and 
Victor inevitable. 

At first she had ideas of going to 
live far away from England. She 


spent more than one musing hour in 
thinking on the place te be chosen for 
her retreat. 


She thought of the East, 
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and was almost amused at the idea of 
her being another Hester Stanhope, 
for in her very childish days Hester 
Stanhope used to be a sort of heroine 
with her. She thought of Rome; 
and, indeed, her heart yearned for a 
life wholly given up to Rome. She 
thought of Athens; and she thought, 
too, of the fresh, new world across the 
Atlantic, where every new idea and 
every free assertion of individual en- 
ergy is believed to have a fuller and 
fairer chance of justifying itself than 
here among us. But there came up 
amid all these dreamings the reflec- 
tion that, after all, this would be do- 
ing little good for any mortal but her- 
self. It would only be a sort of sen- 
suality of the soul indulged to the 
full. It was then the thought rose in 
her mind that perhaps it was her duty 
to make some manner of sacrifice for 
the happiness of some one else. ‘‘I 
cannot be happy myself in my own 
way,” she said to herself; ‘‘that is 
certain. Why should I not try to or- 
der things so that by some self-denial 
I may yet be the means of making 
some one else more happy than he 
might otherwise be?” How very 
happy she might make poor Mary 
Blanchet by marrying her brother! 
And Blanchet, too, who professed to 
love her so much—and who was sure- 
ly quite sincere, for Minola had lately 
learned to have great faith in the sin- 
cerity of human love—if she could 
make him happy, would it not be a 
better use to which to put her life 
than to moon it away in the indul- 
gence of a vain lament for the unat- 
tainable? There were some gifts in 
him, and under favoring auspices they 
might shine into something really 
great. Why should she not apply her 
life to the task of endeavoring to give 
them a full development? It seemed 
to Minola that this would be a far bet- 
ter way of spending her youth than 
surrendering it wholly to solitude and 
her own indulgence in vain regret. 
One dread sometimes made her shiud- 
der at the idea, Suppose Victor Her- 
on were to think that she never really 
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had had any steady and enduring love 
for him? Suppose he set her down as 
a woman of no real heart, no strong 
emotion at all? But then came quick 
as a ray of light the conviction, ‘‘ He 
will never think that; and afterward 
in melancholy resignation, the reflec- 
tion, ‘‘If he should, it is only all the 
better.” 

So she made up her mind. The re- 
solve was an unwise one nodoubt. A 
girl who had known more of the 
world’s ways would never have made 
it—at least she would never have 
made it with such a@ purpose and such 
a hope. A woman of the world might 
have married for money when she 
could not get the man she loved; she 
would have married for a home, and 
a protector, and a settlement, and all 
the rest of it; and we should most of 
us have said that she did sensibly and 
well. She might have married to 
please her father and mother, as the 
good girls were always taught that it 
was their duty to do in the formal old 
days, and her filial piety would have 
been applauded. But the idea of 
marrying a poor young man without 
even the excuse of loving him, the 
idea of marrying him merely because 
he loved her, and she thought she 
might do him good, and make his life 
happy—this would undoubtedly have 
seemed to all sensible persons not only 
very absurd, but perhaps rather un- 
womanly as well. Such, however, 
was the resolve Minola made, and it 
was made deliberately and in honest 
purpose for the right. In the per- 
plexed way of her life she saw nothing 
better to do than this. This would 
secure the happiness of poor Lucy, 
whe then would never know that her 
happiness had been in danger; it 
would make Heron’s course clear and 
inevitable; it would perhaps make 
Blanchet happy; it would certainly 
make Mary very happy; and for Mino- 
la herself it would at least give her 
the knowledge that her life was of 
some use to some human hearts. She 
came away from the park with a re- 
solve. In that sense she was less un- 
happy than before. 
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‘*T will see Herbert Blanchet. I 
will trust to his honor and his gener- 
osity. I will tell him that I love— 
that I did love—a man whom I cannot 
marry; and, if he is willing to have 
me for his wife with that knowledge, 
I shall not hold back any longer.” 

‘* After all, perhaps I shall thus be 
acting out my part of Miss Misan- 
thrope in the spirit and the letter,” 
she said, with a gleam of her old tem- 
per, as she walked homeward. 

‘*Mary, I should like to see your 
brother very much, and as soon as he 
could come,” Minola said to her com- 
panion that evening, as they sat alone, 
and tried to get up an appearance of 
their old cheerfulness. 

Mary looked up surprised. 

‘“*T am sure, Minola, he ought to be 
only too delighted; but do you think 
it would be well to ask him to come?” 

‘Would it be any harm?” 

‘*He feels such a great deal, you 
know; or, indeed, I don’t think you 
could well know. There are feelings 
we can all only have for ourselves, I 
am afraid, Minola dear, it would only 
renew his unhappiness, poor fellow. 
He loves you so much, Minola.” 

Minola colored and felt distressed. 
Almost her heart failed her, but she 
kept to her purpose. 

‘*If I wanted to see him very par- 
ticularly, Mary, don’t you think he 
would come then?” 

Mary looked up again in doubled 
wonder. A wild hope came into her 
mind which she would not dare to ex- 
press, but which set her all trembling 
and brought the tears into her eyes, 

‘*Oh, yes, Minola dearest, of course 
he would come! Of course he must 
know, as well as I know, that you 
would not bring him here to give him 
needless pain, and that you have some 
good purpose.” 

‘*T want to say something to him 
very particularly, Mary, which I think 
now I ought to say. I want to ask 
him something. I don’t know how he 
will answer it; but I feel that I ought 
to give him the chance of answering 
it. Now, don’t begin puzzling your 
head about it, Mary dear; you will 
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know it all soon, whatever way things 
turn out; but at present, dear, it spe- 
cially concerns him and me, and I 
could not tell even you, Mary, until I 
had spoken to him first.” 

Mary was a little cast down from her 
wild hopes. She feared that, after 
all, it was only some explanation Mi- 
nola proposed to give to Herbert, with 
a view, perhaps, of making him more 
reconciled to his fate, a result about 
which Mary had but little hope. She 
accepted her part, however, and prom- 
ised to go and see her brother the 
very first thing in the morning. 

It would be needless to deny that, 
in thinking over her project of self- 
sacrifice, Minola had thought of other 
names as well as that of Herbert Blan- 
chet. She had thought, for instance, 
of her too faithful old lover, Mr. Shep- 
pard; but she could not see the possi- 
bility of a life spent with Mr. Shep- 
pard. She did not see that she could 
be of any manner of use to him in his 
career; rather, indeed, she felt that 
she must necessarily be something of a 
hindrance. Then there was no Mary 
Blanchet in that case to be joined in 
the objects of the sacrifice. Mr. Shep- 
pard had money enough, and wanted 
no help in that way. Her money 
might enable Blanchet, she thought, 
to give his genius full sway—to give 
it its head, without regard to pru- 
dence, and publishers, and pot boilers. 
**T suppose he has geuius; I think he 
has genius,” she kept saying to her- 
self. If she was to sacrifice herself— 
and this must in any case be an abso- 
lute sacrifice—she felt she must justify 
the act to her own heart and con- 
science by the assurance that it would 
do the fullest good in her power to do. 

When Mary, full of doubt and hope, 
went to see her brother next morning, 
she was startled by the change that 
appeared to have suddenly taken place 
in him. He seemed to have thrown 


away his hard-working mood, and to 
be reckless and almost ferocious. 
When Mary told him she had brought 
him a message from Minola, he looked 
almost as if she had said she brought 
a warrant for his arrest. 
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‘* What does she want of me, Mary? 
You must know. Come, let us hear 
it; tell it out.” 

‘*But, Herbert dear, indeed I don’t 
know. She did not tell me anything.” 

‘*And you don’t guess, my sister?” 
he asked with a sickly smile that made 
her uncomfortable to see. 

‘*No, Herbert. She only said that 
she wanted to ask you a question, and 
that you ought to have a chance of an- 
swering it, or something of that kind.” 

“Yes, I thought so. Very well, 
Mary; tell her I will not go; tell her 
to think anything she likes of me— 
the very worst will not be too bad; 
but I will not see her.” 

He turned his back on his sister. 
Mary, however, had seen him in hero- 
ic and in despondent moods often 
enough not to feel quite discouraged 
by this demonstration. She endea- 
vored to argue with him; and ventured 
to hint that probably he might find 
everything turning out for the very 
best when he came to speak with Mi- 
nola. 

‘You think so?” he asked with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Very well, Mary, I will go; 
it may as well be got done with once 
for all. Come, my sister, let us go. 
Are you to be present at the interview, 
Mary?” 

‘*No, Herbert; oh, no! 
to speak to you alone first. 
say I shall know some time.’ 

“*T dare say you will; I only won- 
der you have not known it already. 
Tell me, Mary, don’t you think one 
had best tell the truth when it is cer- 
tain that he must be found out if he 
tells a lie?” 

‘*Oh, Herbert, what a question!” 

**You think it very absurd, don’t 
you? Well, Mary, there is some sense 
in it too. You may be sure I shall an- 
swer Miss Grey’s question very truth- 


fully to-day.” 


She wants 
But I dare 


’ 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
LEFT LONELY. 
THAT was a time of strange and 
painful emotion during which Minola 
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waited for the coming of Blanchet and 
his sister. There were moments when 
she would have given all the world to 
be able to recall what she had said 
and done. There were even moments 
of agonizing reaction, when she felt 
inclined to descend the stairs softly, 
and open the door, and go into the 
street, and disappear for evermore 
somehow from the sight of all who 
knew her. Once or twice she covered 
her face with her hands as if she felt an 
intolerable shame. Once or twice she 
burst into tears. She was only sus- 
tained by the thought that the extra- 
ordinary step she had resolved on 
would secure poor Lucy’s happiness, 
and that it would make both Mary 
Blanchet and her brother very happy. 
Other way to make her wretched fail- 
.ure of a life useful to any human crea- 
ture she saw none. She got up and 
walked about the room like some half 
wild and caged creature, whose limi- 
tations sometimes became almost un- 
bearable. She was terrified at the 
fate she had brought upon herself; she 
looked back with miserable regret to 
the few free and happy days she had 
spent when she first came to London. 
‘*Let no wretched woman ever try to 
be independent! ” she cried out in her 
bitterness, 

What a long time they were coming! 
for now she began to wish that the 
interview were over, and anything re- 
solved upon that could not be undone. 
Trifling little things came into her 
mind, and perplexed and distressed 
her. If, for instance, Mary Blanchet 
should remain in the room! ‘If she 
is there, I shall not be able to say out 
what I want to say,” Minola thought ; 
‘*and if she wishes to remain, will she 
think it strange and wrong if I ask 
her not to stay? If it is all settled, 
how shall I have to behave to him? 
Will he understand that Iam not go- 
ing to play any love part? If he comes, 
and I tell him all this, and he is con- 
tent, then will he kiss me, and must I 

seem willing to be kissed? Will he 
accept me at all on such terms?” 
A wild gleam of hope lit up within 
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her for a moment, and then died out. 
‘* Oh, yes, he willaccept me. He does 
not care!” she said; and she trembled 
with pain and shame at the strange 
humiliation she had brought upon 
herself. She will never forget the 
agony of that hour while she waited 
there alone. 

At length they are come. She 
heard the voice of Mary apparently 
reasoning with Blanchet. Then one 
point of perplexity was presently set- 
tled for her, because the door opened 
and Mr. Blanchet came in, and he 
was alone, Minola heard the soft pat- 
ter of Mary’s receding feet. Then a 
sudden revulsion took place in her 
feelings, and she wished that Mary 
had come in with her brother. It was 
too late now, however, to think of 
that, for Blanchet was in the room un- 
accompanied, and came toward her. 

Minola was greatly surprised and 
even shocked at the appearance of 
Blanchet. She would have been still 
more pained if she could have per- 
suaded herself that his present aspect 
and manner were the result of his love, 
and that she was to blame for having 
brought him to this pass. But there 
was something sullen and almost fierce 
about him which did not seem to her 
inexperienced eyes to speak merely 
of the pangs of misprized love. He 
looked like a man who has come to 
meet an accusation and is determined 
to brazen it out. His very manner of 
saluting her had in it something of 
defiance which was strangely unlike his 
old ways of poetic devotion, when he 
used to place himself, metaphorically 
at least, at her feet, and look up to 
her as his patroness and saint. 

Perhaps Minola now wished she had 
not sent for him. Perhaps her mind 
misgave her as to her purpose of self- 
sacrifice. Perhaps she would gladly 
have had Mary Blanchet or any one 
else in the room, to bear her company. 

She had sent for Mr. Blanchet, how- 
ever, and she had to réceive him be- 
comingly. It seemed marvellous to 
her now how she ever could have in- 
vited him with the intention of offer- 
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ing herself to him to be his wife. 
Taking her courage, as the French 
phrase has it, in her two hands, she 
went to meet Herbert with a friendly 
greeting. 

To her surprise Blanchet did not 
take her hand when she offered it, 
but made a bow, and placed himself 
at some distance from her, standing 
near the chimney-piece. 

‘*I know why you have sent for me, 
Miss Grey,” he said, ‘‘ and I had bet- 
ter not take your hand until we under- 
stand one another. Iam told by Mary 
that you wish to ask me a question. 
Well, let me save you trouble and my- 
self too. I answer the question at 
once, I say yes—yes!” 

Then the poet threw back his dark 
hair, and stood as one who cares not 
now what is to follow. If he had ever 
been a reader or a stage-struck admirer 
of Shakespeare, one mig'it have sup- 
posed that the attitude and look were 
got up after Othello, when he says, 
‘““°T was I that killed her,” and is 
thenceforth prepared for the worst. 

This was a mystery to Minola. It 
seemed absolutely impossible that he 
could have learned or guessed at the 
nature of the question she had meant 
to put tohim. It had only been set- 
tled in her own mind the evening be- 
fore, and was never whispered, even 
to the reeds along the canal. Nor 
even if he had known it by supernat- 
ural inspiration, did his tone and man- 
ner seem appropriate to the occasion, 
and to the answer he had given. 

**T don’t understand you, Mr. Blan- 
chet, and you can’t, I think, have any 
idea of the reason why I asked you to 
come and see me.” 

**Yes, yes; I know it very well— 
only too well.” 

‘*Then you must tell me what it is; 
for really, Mr. Blanchet, if you know 
it, I don’t.” 

Minola seated herself quietly on a 
little sofa, and waited for him to ex- 
plain all this. His theatrical ways 


were so absurd and offensive in her 
eyes that they impelled her to fall 
back upon a reserved and distant de- 
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meanor. He could hardly have gone 
mad, she thought; and in any case 
she now only wished to be well out of 
the whole affair. Minola could not 
believe that real emotion and stage- 
play could go together in the one part 
in private life, and she judged Blan- 
chet wrongly for this reason. There 
are people in whom the instinct of the 
theatrical is as strong as the common 
instinct of self-preservation. Blan- 
chet was as much in earnest now and 
as near to actual despair as he could 
be in this life. 

**Oh, yes; I know!” he said; ‘‘ and 
I may as well save you all trouble in 
reproaching me. You need not tell 
me you despise me, Miss Grey; you 
can’t despise me more than I despise 
myself. You need not tell me I have 
been ungrateful; I know that there 
never was a more ungrateful wretch 
on earth. If you could care for any 
thanks from me or believe in their 
sincerity, I would thank you for one 
thing—for not telling poor Mary any- 
thing about this. It was like your 
magnanimous nature to do this. She 
will come to know of it some time, I 
suppose; but not from you—not from 
you.” 

Minola began to be really alarmed 
and shocked, This was no play-act- 
ing. His eyes were burning with wild 
emotion. He was in thorough ear- 
nest. Her idea was that he must have 
committed some crime and got it into 
his head that she knew of it. She 
got up and went kindly over to him. 
He shrank away. 

‘* We are talking at cross-purposes, 
Mr. Blanchet; and I am afraid you 
are going to tell me something I ought 
not to know. You must not say any 
more—at least without thinking of 
what you are saying. I have no re- 
proach to make against you, Mr. 
Blanchet: what could I have? If you 
have done anything that deserves all 
the reproach you are giving to your- 
self, I don’t know anything of it—and 
indeed I don’t believe it.” 

‘* You don't know; you really don’t 
know?” and his eyes lighted up with 
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a momentary ray of surprise and hope. 
Then he became despairing again. 
‘*You are sure to know before long; 
and I may as well tell you myself.” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Blanchet, I don’t 
want to know; I have no right to 
know. Pray don’t say any more. Let 
us ask Mary to come in.” He put his 
hand upon her arm and stayed her. 

‘*No, no, you must hear it all now; 
we had better have an end to it. It 
concerns you, Miss Grey, and you have 
aright to know of it. °T was I who 
saw you and Heron in St. James’s 
park; it was I who told Lucy Money, 
and made you seem a_ treacherous 
friend to her; ’t was I who did mis- 
chief that I suppose can never be set 
right, and did it all to the only wo- 
man in the world who ever was really 
kind tome. Yes! What do you think 
of me now?” 

Minola felt herself growing giddy 
and sick as he talked on in his wild 
way. Little as she understood of 
what he was saying, yet she knew 
enough to make her feel as if the 
ground reeled beneath her. It was 
enough that Victor and she had been 
seen and watched and misunderstood 
by somebody, and that all her efforts 
to make things happy for Lucy were 
in vain. For the moment she did not 
think of herself. She knew that there 
was nothing she had done to be 
ashamed of, or which two simple 
words to Lucy would not explain. 
But when that explanation once be- 
gan, where was it to stop? For the 
moment she did not even think of the 
degradation to herself in having her 
movements watched, and reported, and 
misrepresented; or of the shameful 
ingratitude of Blanchet, whom, an 
hour ago, she almost looked upon as 
her destined husband. 

Blanchet now stood leaning both 
his elbows on the chimney-piece, his 
head turned away from her. 

‘*Mr. Blanchet,” Minola said quiet- 
ly, ‘‘ you say you have done me some 
great wrong. There is just one favor 
you can do me now, and that is, to 
tell me in the simplest words what 
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you saw, and what you said of it, and 
why you came to say it.” 

She stood and waited, with a man- 
ner seemingly of the most perfect com- 
posure. Within her breast all was 
pain, shame, anger, and distraction. 
But she contrived to keep an air of 
entire self-restraint and calmness. It 
appeared to her that the mere dignity 
of womanhood exacted from her that 
much of self-control at least. 

Then Blanchet told his story. It 
was a little incoherent here and there, 
and dashed with theatric expressions 
of passion and despair. But its gene- 
ral purpese was only too clear. He 
was going to call on Mrs. Money that 
unhappy day, and as he was crossing 
the park he saw Victor Heron seated, 
and apparently waiting for some one. 
The poet confessed that, prompted by 
some demon of jealousy and suspicion, 
he watched, and he saw Minola come 
up, and he saw them meet and saw 
them walk together. Then, still and 
further inspired by the demon on 
whom he was disposed to throw so 
much responsibility, he hastened to 
Mrs. Money’s house. He learned that 
Heron had left a full hour before Mi- 
nola; he even found out that they 
had parted formally from each other; 
and then he told Lucy for her private 
information that he had just seen them 
together in the park, an hour after 
Heron had left Lucy declaring that 
he must hasten to the House of Com- 
mons. 

Minola heard all this, bending her 
head slightly every now and then to 
signify that she understood his mean- 
ing. At the end she quietly asked 
what Lucy had said to the story he 
told her. 

She looked very pale, Blanchet said ; 
but she only begged of him not to say 
anything to her mother, and then she 
went away. But he saw too well, he 
added, that she was struck to the 
heart by what she had heard. Then 
first, when his rage of jealousy and 
madness had passed away, he began 
to understand the full measure of his 
shame. When Minola sent for him— 
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to ask him a question, as Mary had 
told him—he felt sure it was to put 
the question of guilty or not guilty. 
He might as well plead guilty at once. 
It must all come out. There must be 
explanations, and he must stand con- 
fessed. That did not trouble him 
now, he said. His one only thought 
was that Minola had been his best 
friend in the world, and that he had 
betrayed her. 

Minola listened to these explanations 
with a heart in which scorn and anger 
were longing for utterance, but with 
serene and imperturbable composure. 
Once again she thought to herself, 
‘* Yes, it is true—women are born 
hypocrites;” and she thought too, ‘*I 
am glad of it just now.” 

‘“*Things are not quite so bad as 
your excited conscience would make 
them out, I hope, Mr. Blanchet,” she 
said, with a half smile of contempt. 
‘* Tt was not well done of you to play 
such a part, nor exactly what I should 
have expected; but I hope it will 
prove that you have not done much 
harm to any one—except to your own 
feelings and conscience, of course. I 
met Mr. Heron by the merest chance 
that day in the park, and I never met 
him there or anywhere else except by 
chance. That can be explained in 
two words if Miss Money thinks any 
explanation necessary. She will be- 
lieve anything I tell her or that Mr. 
Heron tells her.” 

Blanchet shook his head. 

‘** You think she will not believe him 
or me?” Minola asked with quiet con- 
tempt. ‘‘Oh, yes, Mr. Blanchet, you 
are mistaken!” 

‘*T didn’t mean to doubt that,” the 
poet said, with downcast head. To 
do him justice, he had not the least 
doubt that either Minola or Heron 
would tell the truth; his doubt was 
whether the full acknowledgment 
would be entirely satisfactory to Lucy 
Money; and Minola guessed his mean- 
ing. 

‘**That, at any rate, can be left to 
Miss Money's own judgment, Mr. 
I was only anxious to as- 


Blanchet. 
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sure you that you have not after all 
done so much harm as you seemed to 
fear just now.” 

She looked very cold and cruel. 
As he turned his eyes to hers he 
caught no light of ancient kindness or 
pity in them; only a cold and merci- 
less dislike and contempt. He cast 
one abject, penitent glance at her, 
a glance that seemed to implore for 
some merciful consideration. 

‘*You don't even reproach me,” he 
said, appealing to her with outstretch- 
ed hands of sudden passion and de- 
spair. 

‘*Oh, no! Ihave no right to com- 
plain of anything you may choose to 
say. You did see me in the park 
with Mr. Heron; it is quite true. 
You have said nothing untrue of me: 
what right have I to complain?” 

Then she made a slight, hardly 
perceptible movement—one of those 
movements which it comes by nature 
to even the least affected women to 
make, and which convey so much 
with such little effort. It indicated 
to Blanchet, beyond the possibility of 
mistake, that the interview was at an 
end, 

‘“*At least try to forgive me,” he 
said despairingly. ‘‘I thought all 
you Christians were bound to do 
that.” 

‘*It is not a question of forgiving,” 
she said with the same composed air. 
‘‘IT have no power to punish, Mr. 
Blanchet, and I don’t see why we 
should speak of forgiving. You don’t 
ask me, I suppose, to think just the 
same of you to-day as I thought yes- 
terday? I could hardly do that, even 
as a Christian duty.” 

As Bianchet was hurrying out of the 
house he met his sister in the hall. 
She ran to him with inquiring eyes, 
seeking in his face for some sign of 
coming happiness to all of them, He 
stopped and looked at her, and then a 
sudden thought seemed to take pos- 
session of him, and he caught her arm. 

**Come away with me,” he said; 
‘* vet your things and come away this 
moment. This is no place for you.”’ 
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She has refused him again, poor 
Mary thought. Ob, why then did she 
send for him at all? 

‘But, Herbert, my dear, how can I 
leave her? Do you want me to go 
away from Minola for ever?” 

‘“*Yes, yes, for ever. Come away 
this moment, I tell you. I'll take care 
of you; I'll provide for you if that is 
it. But come away from this place. 
We have no right to be here, either of 
us.” 

‘What has she said to you, Her- 
bert—what have you done?” 

‘*She has said nothing to me; I 
wish she had said something to me. 
What have I done? I have acted like 
a treacherous cad——” 

**Oh, Herbert, it can’t be!” 

“*It is, I tell you. Come away from 
this, Mary; you have no right to be 
here; come away this moment, I tell 
you.” 

His energy quite overbore poor 
Mary. She had never seen him in 
such a mood before; indeed, she had 
never seen any one else in such a mood. 
She could no more have stood out 
against him than against a storm. 
But the idea of her going away from 
Minola seemed like an overturning of 
the world. 

‘* But won’t you tell me what this is 
all about?) What have you done, Her- 
bert? Why must I leave her? How 
could I live without her? What would 
she say?” 

“Tl tell you all when you come 
with me; I'll tell you nothing now. 
Get your things; I will give you five 
minutes. Go along, Mary, and be 
quick.” 

Mary looked wildly up and down, 
as one who hopes, perhaps, that some 
supernatural intervention may come at 
the last moment to rescue her from a 
doom which she has no strength to 
fight against herself. She looked up 
the stairs and along the hall, and even 
to the ceiling. Nothing came to save 
her. She burst into tears. 

**Come,” said Herbert, turning his 
dark eyes on her with a wildness in 
them which she could not trifle with 
any longer. } 
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“Tl come, Herbert; I’ll come,” she 
said. 

She ran up stairs; she rushed into 
the room where Minola was, and 
clasped Minola in her arms, and clung 
about her and kissed her, and stam- 
mered some incoherent words of fond- 
ness and good-by, and ran out again 
before Minola could understand what 
she meant or what she was about to 
do. In another moment Minola heard 
the street door shut, and going to the 
window saw Mary hurrying off with 
her brother. 

Minola felt dazed by the sudden oc- 
curences of the day. She looked after 
the departing figures of Mary Blan- 
chet and her brother, and at first 
could hardly understand the situation. 
Then she turned and looked into the 
darkening, lonely room, and she felt 
very much alone indeed. 





CHAPTER XXXIIiI. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A GRIEVANCE. 

Tue man with the grievance had 
got his chance at last. His time had 
come. The hopes with which he came 
over to England, and which had so 
often seemed to fail and fade from 
him, were likely to be realized now. 
He was about to have a hearing for 
his cause. He was to make his state- 
ment in the presence of all England— 
that is to say, from the floor of the 
House of Commons. The night fixed 
for the hearing of Victor Heron’s mo- 
tion in the House had come, and it 
had excited a great deal of public in- 
terest, and was certain of a patient 
consideration. 

The destinies had surely been very 
kind to Heron since his coming to 
England. He thought of this as he 
was crossing the park from his lodg- 
ings to get to the House of Commons 
this particular evening, and found his 
nerves becoming tremulous with the 
anticipation of the coming fight, of 
the speech he had to make, and of the 
success which he felt confident the 
justice of his case must win for it. 
When he landed in England, under a 
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sort of cloud and otherwise obscured 
he found at first that it was hardly 
possible to get any one of influence 
even to listen to what he had to say. 
He could not now but admire, to use 
the old phrase, the change which had 
been wrought for him in the condi- 
tion of things. There was a time 
when he would readily have given ten 
or twenty years of his life for the 
chance that now was coming so easily 
to him. He ought to be a proud and 
happy man. Proud he might perhaps 
have been, were it not that he felt ter- 
ribly nervous now that the time was 
so near; but happy he certainly did 
not feel. To be happy in any manner 
of political success, or at least to en- 
joy it thoroughly, one ought to have 
no heart, he began to think. He was 
very unhappy; his unhappiness rose 
up between him and his grievance— 
between him and his speech. He was 
glad to take refuge in the thought of 
the inevitable speech, and in the ner- 
vous trepidation that it called up; 
even that was better than thinking of 
other things. He endeavored to fix 
his attention exclusively on the ap- 
proaching debate, and to make him- 
self believe that the end of all things 
would come the moment it was over. 
He had gained the great object of his 
life—at least he stood on the direct 
way to gain it, and this was the spirit 
in which he received the crowning of 
his hopes. 

Mr. Augustus Sheppard went down 
to the House that night to hear the 
debate. It was not a party question, 
every one said, and he was free to 
wish that Victor might gain his cause. 
Indeed, it was Victor himself who was 
obtaining a seat for his former rival to 
hear the debate. Mr. Sheppard quite 
understood now that it was good form 
to be on friendly terms with a man 
whom you had opposed unsuccessfully 
at an election, He had some interest, 
too, of his own in the present debate 
and in Heron’s success, There was a 
general impression that if Heron made 
out a real case, the Government would 
certainly give him the very next good 
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appointment in the colonial adminis- 
trations that came to their hand; and 
Sheppard assumed that that and not a 
parliamentary life would be the object 
of Heron’s ambition. Heron then 
would resign the seat for Keeton, 
which he had only obtained by a fluke; 
and Mr. Sheppard would have a capi- 
tal opportunity next time, when it was 
not likely that the odd chances that 
had defeated him could occur again. 
He felt still a sort of superstitious 
longing for success at Keeton, because 
it had so long been in his hopes; and 
he had a faith that if he carried Kee- 
ton, he would also carry Minola Grey. 
He was then in a peculiarly hopeful 
mood as he walked toward the House 
of Commons the evening of Heron’s 
motion. 

Mr. Sheppard was a little too early; 
he generally took care to be a little 
early for everything. He was never 
known to be late for an appointment. 
He began to walk more slowly when 
he came near Westminster Palace, for 
he saw by the clock on the tower that 
he had plenty of time to spare. He 
slowly entered Westminster Hall, and 
found himself entangled in a crowd 
there. A case of some public interest 
was going on in one of the law courts 
on the right of the hall, and people 
were waiting to see some of the wit- 
nesses pass out; while on the left of 
the hall others were watching to see 
members of Parliament passin. Shep- 
pard remembered that the case was 
one in which a good many noblemen 
were more or less interested, and that 
among others the Duke, who was his 
feudatory chief, had expressed some 
opinion about it, and had even been 
present at some of the sittings of the 
court. He stood a moment, therefore, 
with a sort of respectful and well-reg- 
ulated curiosity, and he asked a ques- 
tion of one or two persons around 
him; and it happened that he saw a 
friend or two passing through the 
crowd, and he interchanged a few 
words. He pleased himself with 
thinking of the time, now perhaps 
very near, when people would sce him 
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passing into the House of Commons 
with other members, and then he be- 
gan to make his way forward, believ- 
ing it not becoming that a person of 
such expectations should be seen 
standing in a curious crowd. He was 
making his way clear of the throng, 
when a tall man passed him, whose 
appearance seemed familiar to Mr. 
Sheppard. Mr. Sheppard, however, 
went on his way; but the other stop- 
ped and looked after him, and then 
strode in pursuit, and speedily over- 
took him. A hand was laid on Mr. 
Sheppard’s shoulder, and a friendly 
voice was heard in his ear. 

‘*Hullo, Sheppard, how are you? 
Don’t bear malice, I hope—especially 
as I lost as well as you.” 

Mr. Sheppard turned round and 
saw a figure which he could not mis- 
take. He forgot, however, for the 
moment some of the conditions under 
which the figure chose to present itself 
to society; and he began in a doubt- 
ful and embarrassed tone: 

‘*Oh, yes; I beg your pardon, Lord 
Hugh 

‘*T say, Sheppard, cut that! I have 
dropped all that sort of thing; I’m the 
opposite to the dog, don’t you know? 
in the fable; he dropped the substance 
to get at the shadow; I drop the sha- 
dow seeing that I can’t have the sub- 
stance; and I think you'll own, Shep- 
pard, that I am the more sensible ani- 
mal of the two.” 

‘*T am pleased to see you, Mr. St. 
Paul.” 

‘Thank you, Sheppard, it’s very 
kind of you. You don’t look particu- 
larly pleased, and that makes it all the 
more good of you to say it.” And 
Mr. St. Paul laughed his familiar laugh. 

‘* Well, we met last time under cir- 
cumstances that don’t of themselves 
tend to make men pleased to see each 
other, Mr. St. Paul,” Sheppard said; 
for he was not to be long kept in awe 
of a person of noble family when that 
person was not respectable in his con- 
duct, and was not on good terms with 
the head of the house, 

“‘T don’t know; it was a fair fight, 
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Sheppard; I lost as well as you. I 
dare say if I had got in, you would 
have had a petition.” 

“T think it highly probable we 
should have taken some such course, 
Mr. St. Paul. There would certainly 
have seemed to be some justification 
for such a course.” 

‘*T wonder who would have paid 
the expenses if there had been a peti- 
tion against me.” 

**T should have found the means to 
pay them, Mr. St. Paul.” 

‘*Found the means, I dare say; but 
would not the means have been found 
in my brother’s purse, Sheppard?” 

‘*T am not dependent on your noble 
brother, Mr. St. Paul, greatly as I re- 
spect him, and as every one must re- 
spect him.” 

‘* Quite right, Sheppard ; quite right. 
But we will not fight about that now. 
I am going off again, and I had rather 
part company on good terms with as 
many old friends as will do me the 
favor to be civil to me.” 

“*T thought you had left England, 
Mr. St. Paul.” 

‘No; I am getting off to-morrow or 
next day; one has such a lot of things 
to do, don’t you know? But, I say, 
have you heard the news about our old 
friend Money?” 

‘*No, I have heard nothing about 
Mr. Money or his family,” Sheppard 
said with some appearance of interest. 
‘*Nothing bad, I hope. I should be 
sorry if——” 

‘*Well, that is pretty much as you 
choose to take it. I should not call it 
bad to leave this confounded country ; 
but I don’t know how you may look 
at the matter.” 

‘*Is Mr. Money going to leave the 
country?” 

‘*Right away. He has sent in his 
retiring address to his constituents. 
A chance for you there, Sheppard, 
perhaps. Money helped to put a Lib- 
eral in for Keeton—you might retaliate 
by getting yourself in for his borough.” 

‘* But why does he take so strange 
and sudden a step? Not any business 
calamity surely?” 
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‘‘ No, no; a business affair, but not a 
business calamity—unless your patriot- 
ic soul, Sheppard, sees a calamity in 
anything done by a Briton in the ser- 
vice of a foreign country. Our friend 
Money is going to let the Emperor of 
Russia have all the benefit of his ser- 
vices as an inventor and constructor of 
engines chiefly used in the unchristian 
work of destruction.” 

‘*Indeed? You astonish me.” 

“Do I? I am glad of it; it is some- 
thing to have any one to astonish with 
a piece of news, J knew it must 
come to this long ago. It was all very 
well while everything looked peaceful, 
and the lion lying down with the 
lamb, and all that sort of thing, you 
know. But, by Jove! we may have 
a big fight now any day, and our 
friend would soon find he couldn’t 
serve the two masters. He’s a sensi- 
ble fellow—Money; and he makes his 
choice while he can do so decently, 
without seeming to go over to the 
enemy,don’t you know? Of course he is 
quite right; we wouldn’t pay him, and 
t’other party will; and why should he 
not get the best pay he can in times 
like these, Sheppard, my boy? That’s 
business, isn’t it? We all live by busi- 
ness, you know.” 

‘* Still, I should have thought that 
there was more of patriotic feeling in 
Mr. Money—and he having sat so long 
in Parliament too——” 

** Ah, that’s it, you know,” St. Paul 
said carelessly. ‘He has been behind 
the scenes, and sees how things are 
done; you have not as yet. He knows 
what it all comes to; he is a sensible 
fellow—Money; you may be sure he 
knows uncommonly well what he is 
about, Sheppard. I knew this long 
time it must come to this.” 

‘¢ And this is beyond doubt?” Shep- 
pard asked, still dubitating, and at 
the same time trying to follow out a 
train of ideas applying to himself 
more exclusively. 

‘*True as Gospel. I have just read 
his retiring address—in which, how- 
ever, he takes good care, of course, 
not to be very explicit about the 
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cause of his going off; and I have been 
talking to the man who is going to 
marry his daughter in a few days.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Heron?” 

‘* No, not Heron; the other man—I 
forget his name, who was at the Bar, 
you know—I remember him at Oxford ; 
the fellow who marries the elder sis- 
ter 4 

Mr. Sheppard signified that he un- 
derstood the meaning of Mr. St. Paul’s 
reference. 

‘* Well, of course he did not say ex- 
actly what I knew to be the fact; but 
he did not contradict it. I fancy he is 
not very sorry that Money is going out 
of the country. He wants to be in so- 
ciety, you know; and, of course, Mon- 
ey is not just the sort of father-in-law 
for a man in society.” 

‘* You don’t know, Mr. St. Paul,” 
Sheppard said, becoming almost 
friendly in his anxiety to learn all 
about this affair—‘‘ you don’t know, 
I suppose, whom Mr. Money takes 
with him to Russia? ”’ 

‘*No, I don’t know; only his wife, 
I suppose. If the other girl marries 
our young friend Heron, it isn’t likely 
she would be going off to Russia, I 
suppose. They say Heron wil! get a 
colony somewhere. Well, glad to see 
you, Sheppard. Good-by.” 

‘You are very kind, I’m sure, Mr. 
St. Paul,” Sheppard said with a cer- 
tain fervor, for he really thought it 
was friendly of St. Paul to speak to 
him so good-humoredly after all that 
had passed between them on the 
memorable night of the riot at Keeton. 

St. Paul laughed. 

‘“*T am going to be a great deal more 
kind to you now, Sheppard; for I'm 
going to leave you just in time to save 
your credit. I see my brother com- 
ing; and if you were caught in con- 
ference with me, you would never set 
foot inside any house of his ever again. 
Good-by, Sheppard.” 

St. Paul nodded, smiled, and turned 
away. Sheppard stood for a moment 
and looked after his great, stooping 
form, as it made its way out through 
the crowd, and then he prepared to 
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pay his respects to the chief of the 
ducal house. He felt a little humili- 
ated by the parting words of St. Paul, 
but it must be confessed that it was a 
source of some gladness to him not to 
be found in parley with a disreputable 
younger brother when the Duke came 
up. The Duke was hurrying by, and 
only gave Mr. Sheppard a hand to 
shake, and a ‘‘How d’ye do, Shep- 
pard?” But this was something to 
have got unalloyed by any qualifica- 
tion or suspicion which the presence 
of St. Paul might have infused into it. 

But even while the dry, cool fingers 
of the Duke were still in his momen- 
tary possession, Mr. Sheppard was 
thinking of how the disappearance of 
the Money family from Minola’s bori- 
zon would affect his chances with her. 
He thought of this as he sat and lis- 
tened to Victor Heron’s speech. It 
may be said in passing, that Shep- 
pard did not greatly admire the 
speech. It seemed to him to want or- 
der and finish. He was surprised that 
Heron should have plunged into the 
subject so directly. Mr. Sheppard 
bad been studying rhetoric of late, 
and he had formed for himself a very 
clear idea of how Victor’s subject 
ought to be treated. He thought the 
speaker should have begun with a 
sketch of the growth and greatness of 
England’s colonial system; should 
have shown how the glory of England 
depends in greut measure on the way 
in which she governs her colonies; 
should have had a good deal to say 
about the manner in which the great 
Mr. Pitt had condemned slavery; 
might even, perhaps, have quoted a 
passage from Mr. Pitt's famous perora- 
tion about the sunlight streaming in 
upon the mind of Africa as it did 
while he spoke through the windows 
of the House of Commons; and thus 
brought the House, as it were, into 
tune with the particular question to 
be debated that day. Victor did no- 
thing of all this, but began in an easy 
conversational tone, and in three sen- 
tences was right into the heart of his 
subject, only warming into anything 
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like eloquence as he came to deal with 
occasional passages on which he felt 
deeply, and then as soon as possible 
resuming the quietly argumentative 
tone again. The House seemed to like 
it evidently, and Sheppard heard peo- 
ple near him saying it was going to 
be a great success. Mr. Sheppard was 
a little astonished, but felt that he 
ought to be pleased for more reasons 
than one. He was satisfied he could 
make a far more eloquent speech than 
that, and if that sort of thing was suc- 
cessful, he might fairly expect to take 
rank among the great orators of the 
House when he got his chance. 

But he was only thinking of all this 
at passing moments, For the most 
part his mind was occupied with 
thoughts of Minola, and of the man- 
ner in which the departure of the 
Moneys would affect her and by con- 
sequence him. If Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
ey go to Russia, and Heron and his 
wife go to some colony, then Minola 
would be left almost absolutely alone 
in London. He knew the girl too 
well to think that she would look for 
new friends. Surely, then, she would 
come to value his steady, faithful 
love. He would have become a suc- 
cess by that time, and no woman is 
indifferent to success. She would sce 
that in his love there was nothing in- 
terested or selfish. Indeed, his love 
for her was not selfish in the ordinary 
sense. It would have surprised both 
him and her to know it, but it was 
true all the same, that in one respect 
at least he did strongly resemble her 
beloved Alceste. His extreme love 
went so far as to form wishes against 
her who was its object; he could have 
wished that she were reduced to mis- 
erable condition—that heaven, in giv- 
ing her birth, had given her nothing 
—that she had neither money nor 
friends—in order that he might have 
the happiness of seeing her depend 
for everything upon the helping hand 
of his love. Mr. Sheppard was less 
acquainted even with Tibullus than 
with Molitre, but the Latin poet had 
expressed many hundreds of years be- 
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fore Alceste the wish that often filled 
Sheppard, as it had filled Minola’s 
hero, the ‘‘Utinam possis uni mihi 
bella, videri, displiceas aliis; sic ego 
tutus ero.” This wish was strong in 
Sheppard’s mind while Victor Heron 
was addressing the House. Indeed, no 
love from the most romantic and pas- 
sionate lover could have been a better 
tribute to a woman’s worth than that 
of Sheppard for MinolaGrey. All her 
other lovers were taking her on mere 
trust. All the others were caught by 
some charm in her which they could 
perhaps not define. She might, for 
aught they could tell, be in reality 
something quite different from what 
she seemed to be. Sheppard had 
known her almost from her cradle 
time; he saw her faults as the others 
probably did not; he had often winced 
under her occasional touches of sar- 
casm; he knew very well that she had 
always done injustice to him, but he 
knew how sterling, how sweet, how 
true was the woman’s heart that was 
within her breast; he had seen her 
tried in all manner of ways, and he 
had seen that trial always only brought 
out the simple nobility of her nature; 
he was as certain as he was of life that 
if once he could induce her to marry 
him, she would never have any other 
thought than how to make him happy. 
In his love there was undoubtedly 
that calculating spirit which belonged 
to all his nature. He sometimes ad- 
mitted this to himself in a manner; 
for he occasionally said to himself, 
‘*No one else would lose so much in 
losing her as I should, for no one else 
knows so well what she is worth.” 
The debate did not last a very long 
time. It was over in rather a sudden 
way, Mr. Sheppard thought. As far 
as he could understand, some one on 
behalf of the Government was put up 
to say that Mr. Heron had done quite 
the right thing in all he did, and that 
his only mistake was in supposing that 
there was the faintest idea of disap- 
proving of any part of his administra- 
tion. Then Mr. Money got up, and in 
a few short and very telling sentences 
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seemed to say that if the Government 
had felt approval, they had a very odd 
way of showing it, and that he 
thought the honorable member for 
Keeton had much better press his mo- 
tion for inquiry. Then other Opposi- 
tion members said something to the 
same effect; and one or two grave and 
independent members on the ministe- 
rial side said something of the same 
kind; and then at last a very leading 
member of the Government got up, 
and made the most emphatic assur- 
ances of respect and regard for all 
Mr. Heron had done, and declared 
that the Government were quite pre- 
pared to accept a simple resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of the House of 
the manner in which the St. Xavier's 
Settlements had been administered. 
There was no possibility of fighting 
any further. Heron had won a com- 
plete victory, and the whole affair was 
over. Before Mr. Sheppard had time 
to rise from his seat the House of 
Commons was occupied with some- 
thing else, and its benches were near- 
ly empty. 

He hurried into the lobby, and had 
a chance of saying a word or two of 
congratulation to Mr. Heron. Then 
he saw Mr. Money come out, and he 
pushed his way up to him and held 
him fast. 

“Ts this true, Mr. Money, this 
strange news that I hear? Is it true 
that you are going to leave old Eng- 
land?” 

‘Quite true, Mr. Sheppard; at least 
that Iam going to leave old England 
foratime. I dare say she can muddle 
on somehow without me.” 

‘* And you are going soon?” 

**As soon as I can get away. I 
came down here to-night for the last 
time to give a vote for Heron’s mo- 
tion, if a vote were needed, which you 
see it was not. You heard the de- 
bate? Didn’t they get shabbily out 
of it?” 

Mr. Sheppard was not thinking 
much of the debate. 

‘*T suppose you take some of your 
family with you to Russia, Mr. Money?” 
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‘*Some, yes; but not all.” 

‘*Oh, no! I know,” Mr, Sheppard 
said, with the air of one who under- 
stands everything. ‘‘I was going 
to ask whether Miss Grey is going 
with you?” 

‘*Miss Grey? No. Why should she 
go? ” 

‘* Well, I didn’t know; she and your 
ladies appear to be such friends, and 
she is so much alone, that I thought 
perhaps——” 

‘*Miss Grey would be only too wel- 
come,” Money said gravely, ‘‘if she 
cared to exile herself, Mr. Sheppard; 
but I don’t think it at all likely that 
she will leave London.” 

‘*Then she will be quite alone?” 

Mr. Money looked Sheppard fixedly 
in the face with a curious expression, 
in which there was a dash of pity. 

‘Well, I don’t know, Sheppard, 
I’m sure. Perhaps she will not be so 
much alone afterall. Good night. If 
we should not see you again, why then 
good-by and good luck.” 

He wrung Sheppard’s hand with a 
grasp of unusual warmth and friend- 
ship. There was something in the 
pressure as of one who sympathizes or 
commiserates. It was perhaps because 
he was going away, Mr. Sheppard 
thought; and he felt touched by the 
kindness even while he was glad that 
the Moneys were going away, and that 
Victor Heron was to be married, and 
doubtless to go away too; for then 
Minola would be left to him without a 
friend to come between the two; and 
in the end she must marry him. 

Mr. Sheppard left the House of 
Commons and walked to the West 
Centre, and took up his stand for 
a while under Minola’s windows, 
thinking of how much alone she soon 
must be, and having very little idea 
of how utterly alone she actually was 
then. If Minola could have looked 
out of her window and seen him; if 
she could have known of all his faith- 
ful watching; if she could have real- 
ized the fact that now in her utter 
loneliness, when all others seemed to 
have gone from her, he still remained 
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and was only longing to make himself 
endurable to her, would she have 
thought of making to him the offer she 
had so nearly made to Blanchet? It 
would be rash to conjecture. She was 
very wretched, and life seemed te 
have no hope any more. The deser- 
tion of Mary Blanchet had touched her 
to the very core. It is hard to say 
what the presence of any love and de- 
votion, however formal and inartistic, 
might not have done at such a time. 
Perhaps had she seen Sheppard in 
that moment and had he spoken out, 
the cross-purposes of the story of all 
their lives might have been made com- 
plete and inextricable. 

Meanwhile Victor Heron had got 
rid of most of his congratulating 
friends, and stood alone for a mo- 
ment in a corner of the thinning lobby. 
He had won a success, complete and 
beyond his hopes; it had been a suc- 
cess for his cause, and with that, too, 
a success for himself. Although Mr, 
Sheppard had not thought very highly 
of his style of eloquence, it had taken 
the House of Commons completely. 
He could not possibly doubt the real- 
ity of the success he had made. Mem- 
ber after member came up to grasp 
his hand and congratulate him, in that 
spirit of fellowship which is so re- 
markable in the House of Commons, 
Men who were entirely opposed to 
him in political views—men who had 
never spoken to him before—men who 
would have voted against him if the 
Government had opposed his motion 
and it had gone to a division, now 
rushed up to offer him the most sin- 
cere congratulations on the success of 
the speech he had made. Victor was 
very emotional, as we know, and there 
were moments when he could not re- 
ply to these kindly words, and when 
strange lights seemed to twinkle be- 
fore his eyes, and he only saw as 
through a mist. He was proud; he 
was humbled, In the pride and in the 
humility, however, there was a dull 
pain always at his heart. He kept 
thinking of her who had urged him on 
again and again to perseverance in his 
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course; who had faith in him when 
no one else had; who stimulated him 
to new exertion when no one else saw 
into his heart and his purpose, and 
believed in his success. He might 
have had her to share in the success; 
her bright eyes might even now be 
moistening near his own in the joy of 
this great triumph. In whatever ca- 
reer this might open up to him, he 
might have had her companionship. 
She would have helped him to serve 
his country, and to leave a name 
which perhaps might be written down 
with honor in the list of England’s 
servants who had done faithful work. 
He stood there pulling his moustache 
and thinking; quite depressed amid 
all his success, and feeling that, if his 
cause had had a victory, his life was 
only a failure. 

While he thus stood, some one who 
had passed into the House of Com- 
mons came out into the lobby again; 
and an arm was put through Heron's, 
and he heard Mr. Money’s voice, and 
he wakened up from his melancholy 
brooding. 

**Will you walk out with me, Her- 
on? There’s nothing going on here 
that you and I are likely to care about. 
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I am going to Pall Mall. Will you 
walk with me across the park? I want 
to speak to you as soon as possible on a 
matter of some interest to both of us.” 

Mr. Money’s manner was unusually 
grave. There was no need for him to 
tell Victor that he had something seri- 
ous to say. Victor saw that well 
enough as he looked in Money’s face. 
Heron felt the blood rush into his own 
face. He seemed to himself somehow 
as one to whom an accusation of guilt 
is suddenly brought home. He did 
not say a word just then, but allowed 
Money to lead him away; and they 
left the lobby together. 

As they were passing down West- 
minster Hall, Money stopped suddenly 
and turned round: 

‘‘T was fond of this old place,” he 
said. ‘‘I am sorry to leave it. I had 
a sort of ambition to get on here once. 
Odd, is it not, Heron, you are just be- 
ginning here as I am giving up? I 
suppose I shall never cross the floor of 
the House of Commons again. Well, 
I am sorry; but then there are so many 
things to be sorry for!” 

He said no more, and they walked 
in silence out of the great hall and in- 
to the streets. 
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RUST not the secret of thy soul with those 
Who hold their treasures with a reckiess hand: 
Nor to each ready ear thy thought disclose, 
Nor to each smiling face thy heart expand. 


Pearls from the ocean’s depth too priceful are 
To be strewn heedless at the common feet. 

Show not to curious eyes the hidden scar, 
Nor to the winds thy sacred words repeat: 


Else under trampling hoofs thy gold shall lie— 
The holy gold of thy interior self. 

Crushed the rare pearls by every passer-by, 
Or given from hand to hand, as vulgar pelf, 


It is the lesson taught each separate heart 
To shield its gems from universal gaze: 

To shine in quiet glory and apart, 
Revealed alone on coronation days. 


Give freely to the world its just demand 
Of sympathy, of kindliness, of trust ; 
But keep reserved for one beloved band 
The pearls too pure to be trod down in dust. 


All lives may know thy gentleness and grace, 
All hearts thy loving power may evidence ; 

But on few hands—oft one alone—dare place 
The costly ring of priceless confidence. 





E. B. Russevn. 











AMERICANISMS. 





OME four or five years ago—it was 
just after the publication of 

‘* Words and their Uses "—the editors 
of ‘*The Galaxy” announced, with 
my reluctant consent, a series of pa- 
pers from me on ‘‘ Americanisms,” 
the failure to write which is among 
my many sins of omission. This neg- 
lect is not entirely due to a conformi- 
ty to the divine law of procrastina- 
tion; a law which doubles the delights 
and even the duration of life, alleviat- 
ing its labors and mitigating its sor- 
rows, and which, if formulated into 
an adage, might be, Punctuality is 
the thief of time. There were other 
reasons for my not keeping the prom- 
ises and vows of my literary sponsors. 
Before the announcement to which I 
have referred, it had been my inten- 
tion for some time to write something 
on the subject of ‘‘ Americanisms,” so 
called, I having been led thereto by 
an examination of Mr. Bartlett’s 
well-known work, which, notwith- 
standing its cautious title, ‘* A Glossa- 
ry of Words and Phrases usually re- 
garded as peculiar to the United 
States,” and notwithstanding its au- 
thor’s wide rescarch—rather, let me 
say, because of it—seemed to me a 
very misleading and untrustworthy 
book—a book injurious in its effect 
both at home and abroad. Tere was 
a large octavo volume, of more than 
five hundred pages, filled with so- 
called ‘‘ Americanisms,” which, .com- 
piled by an ‘‘ American,” was accept- 
ed as a sort of confession of the extent 
to which the English language had 
been corrupted, perverted, and over- 
laid with slang, by the English race in 
** America.” I remember having seen 
it so referred to more than once by 
British critics, and, I think, not alto- 
gether without reason. They did not 
make any allowance for the caveat 
‘usually regarded” in the title; and 
they were the more excusable for this 


because of the passages quoted and the 
arguments presented in its pages in 
support of the charge of Americanism, 
erroneously, as I believe that I shall 
show, in a large number of instances. 
My observation had led me, as it is 
now well known that others had been 
led, to the belief that the number of 
words and phrases which may proper- 
ly be called ** Americanisms ”’ is very 
few indeed; if not positively so, at 
least comparatively, when the bulk of 
the ‘authoritative ” dictionary was 
taken into consiieration. The larger 
number of these so-called ‘* American- 
isms” I found to be no more ‘‘ Amer- 
ican” in their origin than ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” is itself. Indeed, I believe 
that I am able to show, and that I 
shall show, that the very words and 
phrases which are stigmatized most 
positively as ‘‘ Americanisms” are of 
English origin, and have continued in 
use in England until the present day, 
in many instances, and in more until 
a very late period. 

Having referred to ‘*‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle,” I will point out that one of its 
most humorous and seemingly charac- 
teristic passages is of a date much 
older not only than our war of inde- 
pendence, but than our colonial ex- 
istence; indeed, if it could be traced, 
its origin, like that of most good 
things, would be found to be hidden 
in the darkness of remote ages. I re- 
fer to this stanza: 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
And wote his striped trousis : 

Said he couldn't see the town, 
There were so many houses. 


In the ‘* Contes du Sieur Galliard,” 
by Tabourot d’Accords, is the follow- 
ing passage: 

Chascun me disoit que je verrois une si grande 
et belle ville; mais on se mocquoit de moi; car 


on ne Ia peut vou A cause de la multitude des mai- 
sons qui empechent la veiie.* 


* See Singer’s ed. of Hall’s “ Satires,” iv. 1, 


p. 72. D’Accords is a fictitious name. The 
French is of the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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That is, ‘‘Every one told me that I 
should see such a large and handsome 
town; but they mocked me; for one 
could not see it because of the multi- 
tude of houses that hid the view.” 
The Sieur Galliard here is, as his name 
indicates, a roystering blade, rather 
rustic withal. 

On another passage in this silly so- 
calied ‘national song” I shall ven- 
ture a remark in passing, because I 
have found that many people did not 
understand it. 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon his little pony; 

Stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called him macaroni. 


So, in ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” Sir 
Benjamin Backbite’s epigram, ‘‘ done 
in the smack of a whip,” is, 

Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies. 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronis, 

To give them this title, I’m sure can’t be wrong, 
Their legs are so slim and their tails are so long. 

A hundred years ago the slang name 
for a certain sort of fop was ‘‘maca- 
roni.” He was distinguished chiefly 
by the strange way in which he dress- 
ed his head; one part of his coiffure 
being an enormous club, braid, or tail 
of hair that hung down his back; and 
he wore feathers and other fantastical 
things in his hat, and was generally a 
very pitiful and ridiculous creature, 
and, Sheridan hints, weak in body as 
well as in mind. 

To return to what is more strictly 
within my present purpose. On the 
publication of the second series of 
‘*The Biglow Papers,” in a collected 
form, Mr. Lowell prefixed to the vol- 
ume an introduction, in which he pre- 
sented this view of ‘‘ Americanisms ” 
with characteristic felicity of style and 
knowledge of English literature. His 
treatment of the subject was so effec- 
tive that I was inclined to abandon 
my purpose, and as he had been ac- 
quainted with my intentions, I wrote 
to him that he had left me or any one 
else little to do. In his reply he took 
another view of the matter, and seem- 
ed to think that he had but skim- 
med the subject. Perhaps so; but in 
the skimming he had taken off the 
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cream; and what he had done was the 
more fatal to the success of any one 
else because he had not, in the literary 
cant of the day, undertaken to be 
**exhaustive,” and had not solemnly 
classified his examples and done his 
work chronologically, and philologi- 
cally, and catalogueically, ticketing it, 
and indexing it, and making it scien- 
tific and soporific, but had presented 
it in a form which, while it establish- 
ed his point as effectively as if he had 
toiled over the subject like a German 
grammarian, was yet interesting to 
any intelligent student of English lit- 
erature and language. 

There was, however, yet another 
reason for my hesitation. I had rea- 
son to fear that my view of the sub- 
ject might not be agreeable to some of 
my readers. For that Dickens was 
right in making Mr. Chollop say, 
‘“* We air a great people, and we must 
be cracked up,” no one who has made 
the personal acquaintance of that gen- 
tleman—and he dwells in various 
**sections ” of the country—will deny. 
And the number of him is so large, 
and the manifestation of him so multi- 
farious, that he forms a very apprecia- 
ble element of our public. The only 
mistake made in regard to him, a mis- 
take perhaps of Mr. Dickens’s own, is 
in supposing that he represents the 
product of our two hundred and fifty 
years of outer-European social life and 
our hundred years of political sever- 
ance from the British political system. 
Now, I cannot write about ‘‘ Ameri- 
canisms ” without ‘‘riling” Mr. Chol- 
lop and stirring up the American eagle. 
The one will rail at me; the other 
will scream. Want of patriotism will 
be the least of the sins that will be 
laid at my door. I shall be denounced 
first, of course, as an ignoramus, then 
as a slanderer of my countrymen, as 
an upstart pretender to superiority, 
and while I am doing my unwelcome 
work for my welcome wages, as a 
bloated aristocrat. For my very first 
point is that in language, if not in 
all things, whatever is distinctively 
** American ” is peculiarly bad. Among 
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the things that I should except from 
this remark are cinchona, caoutchouc, 
canvas-back ducks, terrapins, and 
Spanish mackerel; but these apart, all 
other things truly American, whether 
abstract or concrete, whether ‘‘ insti- 
tutions” or material objects, are infe- 
rior when compared witb correspond- 
ing things in other countries. What- 
ever doubt there may be as to this 
upon other points, there can be none 
as to any traits or tricks of language 
peculiar to ‘* America.” 

But before Mr. Chollop assembles 
himself together to fall upon me, I beg 
that he will consider rather more care- 
fully than is his wont the precise 
meaning of what I say. My unpatri- 
otic confession is only as te things dis- 
tinctively American, which he will 
unanimously declare is the very ground 
of my offence. But when he is 
called upon to point out the things, 
the institutions, the manners, the 
fashions, and the words which are dis- 
tinctively ‘‘ American ”’—that is, of 
. ** American” origin—and which even 
he in his sober moments would pro- 
nounce excellent and lovely, he will, 
I think, either stop at his beginning, 
or show need of further instruction 
upon the subject. There is so little in 
‘* America” that is ** American”; and 
it has not been possible, thus far at 
least, that there should be more. 

As to Americanisms, whether of lan- 
guage, social babits, political institu- 
tions, or what not, the question that 
first arises is, What are Americanisms? 
To answer this we must first decide 
the other, What is Americanism in 
the abstract? The answer to this, 
that Americanism is that which is pe- 
culiar to Americans, leads us further 
on to the question, What is an Ameri- 
can? To this I admit that I am quite 
unable to give an answer; nor have I 
ever been able to find any intelligent, 
well-informed person who upon a few 
minutes’ consideration of the question 
could answer it to his own satisfac- 
tion. Hence it is that, as some of my 
readers may have observed, when I 
use the word ‘‘ American” I always 
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quote it. It is a make-shift word, of 
no exact meaning, and indeed of no 
meaning at a!l, which I use because it is 
used by others, And when I wrote, be- 
tween ten and thirteen years ago, a se- 
ries of letters to the London *‘* Specta- 
tor” upon events, and politics, and so- 
ciety in this country, as I wished the 
letters to be anonymous and yet to 
have some distinction, I asked the edi- 
tors to affix any signature to them they 
liked except ‘‘An American,” and 
suggested ‘‘A Yankee.” This they 
adopted, and the letters became known 
as the Yankee letters. I did this sim- 
ply for that I know what a Yankee is 
—a man of English biood and New 
England birth and breeding—and do 
not know, cannot by any strain or 
struggle apprehend any reasonable 
meaning in the word ‘‘ American” as 
applied to a man. 

Let us search for such s meaning. 
First, that is American which pertains 
to America. But America stretches 
from Cape Horn to the north pole, so 
widely did mingled accident and craft 
expand the discoverer’s claim of the 
Florentine ‘‘ pickle-vender ” Amerigo 
Vespucci. With what reason do we 
leave South America out of the ques- 
tion when we use the name of the con- 
tinent, or rather of the hemisphere? 
I cannot see. But cutting off the 
great peninsula, and confining our- 
selves to the continent, why when we 
speak of America should we shut out 
of view those two great parts of it in 
which there was the oldest civilization 
indigenous and transplanted—Mexico 
and Canada? There is no reasonable 
reason; none has ever been given. 
The limitation of the name ‘‘ Ameri- 
ca” to the territory politically known 
as the United States of America, while 
Mexico and Canada are spoken of by 
their own names, as if they formed no 
part of America, is an arbitrary, acci- 
dental fashion of speech, entirely with- 
out historical justification or signifi- 
cance; and is as if we should call 
France Europe, and its inhabitants 
Europeans, to the exclusion of Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, and the rest. 
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This will appear in a very confusing 
Way to any person who has occasion 
to consult a book on the languages or 
the history of the various peoples of 
the earth. In such books the Aztecs, 
the Esquimaux, the Sioux, and the 
Cherokees are spoken of as distinc- 
tively American people and their lan- 
guages as the American languages; 
and the alligator, the rattlesnake, and 
the grizzly bear are distinguished as 
American animals, but the horse is 
not. And justly these are the people 
and the languages and the lower ani- 
mals that have a right to the name 
American, if that name may be right- 
fully claimed for anything. 

Let us, however, for the sake of our 
examination, accept the limitation of 
the word ‘*‘ America” to the United 
States of that name, and then ask, 
What is an American? To this the 
ready and the general answer is, a 
man born in America. But this does 
not help us at all, as we shall see. It 
suggests the question, ‘‘If I were born 
in a. stable, would that make me a 
horse?” What is the value of a name 
that is equally applicable to Henry 
Longfellow, to Patrick McShane, to 
Hans Breitmann, to Bone Squash Dia- 
volo, to Squatting Bear, and to the little 
Ah Sin; that is, to Anglo-Saxon, Celt, 
Teuton, Negro, Mongol—all ‘* Ameri- 
cans,” merely because they were born 
in America? Plainly such a name has 
no real meaning, no defining power. 
The notien that the country in which 
a@ man is born makes any difference in 
his classification in the human race is 
the rudest and crudest that could pos- 
sibly be formed upon its subject. The 
common notion that a man born in 
England is an Englishman, or that he 
is called an Englishman because he 
was born in England, and the like 
with regard to France and Frenchmen, 
exactly reverses the fact. England 
has its name from its people. It was 


called England because Englishmen 
took possession of it, and Englishmen 
were born there. So France took its 
name from the Franks, who took pos- 
session of it. 


This has been the rule 
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with regard to every country, ‘‘ no- 
menque a gente recepit,”’ and the rule is 
founded on reason. But here we see 
the rule reversed. The country has 
first a name given to it from an Italian 
adventurer, and then this name is ap- 
plied to the various aboriginal peoples 
found in it; next it is applied to all 
persons of whatever race who are born 
in the country; and finally the name is 
limited to people of whatever race 
happen to be born within only a certain 
part of the country. Could any way 
of naming people be more unreason- 
able, more misleading, more inconse- 
quent, more absurd? 

That this statement of the case is 
not exaggerated will be made plain by 
the consideration of an example or 
two. Mr. Thackeray was born in 
Hindostan: did that make him a Hin- 
doo? And if his son and his son’s 
son had remained in that country, 
would they have therefore been Hin- 
doos? I know a gentleman of purest 
English blood who was born in Bir- 
mingham, England: is he therefore 
an Englishman? I think that he is so; 
not because he was born in Warwick- 
shire, but simply because he is an Eng- 
lish man—i. ¢., aman of English race— 
and you cannot make anything else of 
him, if you have him born in Mada- 
gascar or Patagonia. His father and 
his mother and their forefathers set- 
tled that question, and his mother 
could not unsettle it by crossing an 
imaginary line the day before his 
birth. But there is probably no 
more characteristic ‘‘ American” in 
the world than he, not one who would 
insist more strongly on his ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism’’; and this because his forefa- 
thers for a few generations before him 
were born and bred here, although 
for a very great many generations be- 
fore that they were born in England, 
and were, as I have said, of the pur- 
est Anglo-Saxon stock. The confu- 
sion of ideas upon this subject is 
largely due to the fact that the place 
of birth determines political status. A 
man born in Great Britain or Ireland, 
or in any British possession, is a Brit- 
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ish subject, as one born in the United 
States is a citizen of the United States. 
But there is this strange and unrea- 
sonable difference between the con- 
ditions or rather the consequences of 
their birth. A British subject is an 
Englishman, a Scotchman, an Irish- 
man, a Hindoo, or a Parsee, accord- 
ing to his blood and race, no matter 
where he may be born; but let these 
men be born citizens of the United 
States, and they are all confounded 
together as ‘‘ Americans,” than which, 
it seems to me, there could not be a 
more unreasonable and unmeaning use 
of language. And many of these peo- 
ple insist strongly upon their Ameri- 
canism without having the least no- 
tion of what they are claiming. The 
claim is most stoutly set up and high- 
ly valued by those who have the least 
or the shortest right to it, and who 
are most ignorant in regard to the 
character of nationality. I remember 
once saying to a girl who had render- 
ed me some little domestic service 
that she was a nice Irish girl, and how 
she ‘* flared up,” and said that she was 
an American girl; and so others would 
have rated her, although her Celtish- 
ness and her Irishness looked out of 
every feature of herface, They would 
have called her, I suppose, an Ameri- 
can of Irish descent. .But what does 
that mean? Whatis ‘‘an American ” ? 
If they should call her an Irish girl of 
American birth, that I could under- 
stand. 

And what shall we do with Alaska? 
Was a man born there twenty years 
ago an Alaskan or a Russian? and is 
he who was born, there this year an 
‘‘American”? If he is, why is he so, 
and how? He is a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States; but why and how, if his 
parents were English, or French, or 
Chinese, is he other. than English, 
French, or Chinese because Alaska has 
been annexed to the United States? 

There is seeming difficulty about 
this question, but it is rather seeming 
than real. What, for example, are 


the descendants of an Englishman and 
a Frenchwoman? 


That question will 
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be determined by time and place of 
abode. If they remain in France, they 
will, by breeding and intermarriage, 
become French; if they go to England, 
English. Marshal MacMahon’s name 
tells his Irish origin; but his family 
have become French by generations of 
association and intermarriage with 
French people. And suppose an Eng- 
lishman, a British subject, were to 
marry a Yankee girl, and their chil- 
dren should be born and educated in 
Italy—a case which has happened— 
what would the children be? It seems 
to me that they can by no contrivance 
be made other than English. The 
greatest difficulty in this respect is 
presented in the case of the children 
of different races; for instance, Lrish 
and German, born in this country. 
These may perhaps properly be called 
Americans; but they are of exceeding 
rarity. Theraces thus far are distinct, 
to ali intents and purposes. There 
will, however, come a time when all 
will be intermingled—Anglo-Saxon, 
Celt, Teuton, Negro, and Mongol; and 
then indeed there will really be Amer- 
icans. But then ‘‘American” will 
mean simply, man, In the American 
of five hundred years hereafter (for it 
will require at least that time to do the 
work) the blood of all the peoples of 
the earth will be intermingled; and 
when the real American appears he 
will be a man of no race whatever, 
but simply a human creature. There 
are some persons that will rejoice over 
this obliteration of race distinctions; 
but Iam so narrow-minded that I am 
not among their number. 

This discussion, however, has plain- 
ly enough its impracticable side. We 
must use the word ‘‘ American,” and 
apply it to men and things, although 
we cannot tell exactly what we mean by 
it, although it is fraught with unrea- 
son and confusion, and although it is 
both abnormal and dishonorable in 
its origin. It answers a certain con- 
venience; and in language econve- 
nience is almost the ultima ratio. In 
language, then, what is an American- 
ism? I answer, a word or plrase 
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which had its origin in ‘* America,” 
so called; that is, the United States 


of America. The definition must be 
thus given, and its application must 
be limited to the English language; 
for in Spanish there are also Ameri- 
canisms; but they have their origin 
in Mexico and in Cuba. This is not 
the view heretofore taken of Ameri- 
canisms in language, among which it 
has been the custom to reckon as one 
class words and phrases of English 
origin which have become obsolete in 
England. But by what propriety can 
anything be called American which 
was produced in England and brought 
to this country? Granted, for the 
sake of argument, that although Win- 
throp, or Dudley, or Stuyvesant com- 
ing here is an Englishman or a Dutch- 
man, the descendants of each and all 
of them are ‘‘ Americans,” we must in 
language have also a descent or at 
least a modification, an acclimatiza- 
tion, before we can ticket our word as 
not English, but ‘‘ American.” But 
ourword stands. It is the thing; not 
a descendant or a modification, but 
the thing itself. It is as if Winthrop 
or Dudley himself had lived down to 
our day. Old English, it may be, as 
he would have been an old English- 
man; but it is still English, and no- 
thing else. A word once English is 
always English. You can make no- 
thing else of it. It may not be in 
vogue; for words drop out of use, 
sometimes very suddenly, in the course 
of a few years. And are they then no 
longer English? If not, what are 


they? They may be old-fashioned, 
like many another old English 
thing. But is a beam-and-plaster 


house not English because houses are 
not built so nowadays? A very young 
architect might at once reply to me, 
‘*Yes, but houses are built so nowa- 
days.” In this he would be right; 
but it is a fashion that has come up 
again very recently. Thirty or forty 
years ago no man would have thought 
of building in that style. But was it 
any less English fifty years ago than 
it is now? Clearly not, think. And 
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so it is with words in which English 
thoughts have dwelt, and in which, 
although they are deserted and left 
empty and echoing only to the olden 
time, English thoughts go back again 
to dwell, as we shall see. Those 
words and those houses are English 
alike, deserted although they may be 
and out of fashion. I should like 
some of those who insist that words 
which have dropped out of use in 
England, but have been retained here, 
are ‘‘ Americanisms,” to say whether 
the ‘‘Ancren Riwle,” for example, is 
English, and if not English, what it 
is? But no one will dispute its eng- 
lishhood. It is old English. Well, if 
the language of the ‘‘ Ancren Riwle” 
had been in general use in England, 
and an island were to be discovered 
where it had been taken by English- 
men, and where it had continued in 
use to the time of the discovery, 
would it be made any the less English 
by that fact? I trow not. To say 
that a word was English once, but is 
not English now, is a sentence wor- 
thy of a judge in cap and bells, who 
cannot distinguish between the fash- 
ion of things and their essentials, 
There is another sort of words 
which are usually classed as Ameri- 
canisms with, it seems to me, no suffi- 
cient reason. These are the names of 
‘* American” things. For example, 
maize, potato, tobacco, moccasin, squaw, 
wiguam. But these things having 
been unknown to Englishmen before 
their discovery in ‘‘America,” of 
course they were called by the names, 
they had when they were discovered. 
These names are not Americanisms any 
more than Brahma is a Hindism or Czar 
is a Russianism. They are merely 
names adopted of necessity. It is not 
as if the things were English, or were 
common to the world, and these names 
had been adopted for them by the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. In that case 
they would be isms, as it is, they are 
merely American names for Ameri- 
can things. To illustrate this point 
still further: The words gown and bask- 
et have for centuries been a part of the 
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English language ; but they are Welsh. 
At the time that they were adopted 
the English or Anglo-Saxons had 
gowns, baskets, and names for them 
of course. The names gown and bask- 
et came into the language because 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Welsh were 
living in what Mrs, Malaprop would 
call contagious countries. The two 
people mingled more or less, and the 
result of the contact was the adoption 
of some Welsh words, of which some 
forty odd remain in use. Now when 
these words were adopted by the An- 
glo-Saxons instead of their own, 
they might properly have been charac- 
terized as isms by whatever name the 
Anglo-Saxons applied to intruding 
words and phrases from the language of 
the people they were supplanting. But 
the words kerne and gallowglass, which 
the reader of Shakespeare will remem- 
ber (Macbeth, I., 2), were not open to 
a like charge; for they are the names 
of a peculiar kind of Celtic soldier or 
fighting man which the English did 
not have. And yet again, the word 
elephant, which came from the East, is 
the name of an animal peculiar to that 
part of the world. Consequently it 
appears in almost all languages, the 
Greek and Latin and all modern lan- 
guages, and in none of them is it 
properly an Orientalism. But when it 
came to be applied in Latin by meton- 
omy to ivory, for which that language 
had a word, ebur (whence comes our 
word ivory through the French), as 
when Virgil says of dreams, 

Sunt geminz Somni porte; quarum altera fertur 


Cornea; qua veris facilis datur exitus Umbris; 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto,* 


and when in old French the same was 
done, as in the ‘‘Chanson de Ro- 
land,” 

Li quens Rollans par peine e par ahans 

Par grant dulor sunet sun olifan,t 
where olifan means the famous horn of 
Roland, which was of ivory, there is a 
question at least whether it might not 
be properly regarded as an Oriental- 
ism. Certainly it might if the Orien- 
tals themselves so used the word. 


* Aneid, VI., 894. 
t St., 182. 
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Such words, therefore, as «wigwam, 
squaw, maize, and tobacco are not prop- 
erly Americanisms, although they are 
well known to all English-speaking 
people, and are frequently used by 
them. They are merely American 
names for American things, which are 
of necessity used to designate them, 
But if wigwam were used in the place 
of hut or cabin, and squaw in the place 
of woman or wife, they might properly 
be classed as Americanisms. Let us 
suppose, however, what is possible, 
but not likely to happen, that such a 
use of wigwam and squaw for hut and 
woman should first come into vogue, 
not in the United States, but in Eng- 
land; in that case we should kave 
Americanism indeed, but not in the 
sense in which that term is commonly 
applied, which is to distinguish cor- 
ruptions of the English language, 
slang, cant, and colloquial phrases, 
which are peculiar to the English- 
speaking people of ‘‘the States,” or 
perhaps of Canada. 

A very mild instance of this latter 
sort of Americanism has been pro- 
duced in this country not by the use 
but by the dropping out of use of one 
of the aboriginal words mentioned 
above, maize, and the application to 
that American grain of the generic 
word corn. This is a genuine Ameri- 
canism. In true English, corn means 
any kind and all kinds of grain—wheat, 
rye, oats, barley; it is connected with 
kern-el, By a natural appropriation of 
the general to the particular, when the 
particular is of special importance, 
corn is applied by classes of men te 
that grain with which they have most 
to do, To the English farmer and 
miller corn means wheat; but to the 
English hostler it means oats. But 
maize having long been by far the 
most important grain to our rural pop- 
ulation, that became to them par ez- 
cellence corn; and thus we have in this 
peculiarly ‘‘ American ” use of an un- 
exceptionable English word a genuine 
Americanism. 

How unsafe it is to infer that be- 
cause a word, however before appa- 
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rently unknown, suddenly springs into 
use in this country, it is therefore of 
‘* American ” origin—an Americanism 
—is exemplified by the strange word 
bulldoze. This word came up during 
the late Presidential canvass. I was 
at the time in England. Before the 
summer of 1876 it was, I believe, quite 
unknown, but when I returned I could 
hardly take up a newspaper in which I 
did not find it. Since then it has con- 
tinued in common use, and many have 
been the accounts published of its or- 
igin; but all of them are on their face 
fanciful, and it seems to me deliber- 
ately fictitious. The word made its 
appearance at the South, and it was 
first applied, I believe, to secret acts of 
violence perpetrated against negroes, 
and afterward to all killing, maiming, 
and beating by way of intimidation. 
The essential part of the compound is 
the last word, doze ; the first, bull, be- 
ing an intensive qualification, a de- 
scription of the manner of ‘‘ dozing.” 
I write the word doze because it is thus 
pronounced, and not dose, as in a dose 
of medicine. All the efforts to show 


that it has that meaning, and that the 
whole word means a bull dose—that 
is, a big dose of violence—have been, 


in my opinion, quite futile. It would 
seem that ff any word could be safely 
assumed to be a genuine Americanism, 
it is this. I am not prepared positive- 
ly to deny that it is so; but I think 
that I shall at least show that it is 
probably of old English origin. 

Most of my readers know that Sir 
Walter Scott prefixed to the chapters 
of his novels, as mottoes, extracts from 
plays. Some of these were from old 
dramas, more or less known to the 
students of old English literature. 
But many of them were written for 
the nonce by Scott himself, and these 
were credited simply ‘‘ Old Play.” Of 
the latter sort is the following passage, 
which appears at the head of Chapter 
XIL, Vol. I. of the original edition 
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(1822) of ‘‘The Fortunes of Nigel.” 
It introduces a chapter in which the 
bully Captain Colepepper figures 
largely. 

Swash Buckler.—Bilbo’s the word—— 
Pierrot.—It hath been spoke too often. 

The spell hath lost its charm. I tell thee, friend, 
The meanest cur that trots the street will turn 
And snari against your proffer'd bastinadoe. 

S. B.—T is art shall do it. Ill doze the mon- 


grels. 
Or in plain terms I'll use the private knife 
"Stead of the brandished faulchion. 


Here the word ‘‘doze” is plainly 
used almost exactly in the sense which 
it has in bulldoze, The passage is, I 
believe, not a quotation from any old 
play—if it were, so much the better; 
but almost surely it is Scott’s own. 
Where did he get the verb doze in that 
sense? I confess that I do not know. 
I am unable to trace it. But although 
he ‘‘made up” the professed quota- 
tion, it is not at all probable that he 
made this word. For to do so would 
have been at variance with his pur- 
pose, which was to produce something 
which would on its face support the 
pretence that it was from the work of 
some old English dramatist, one of the 
Elizabethan period; for that is the 
style of the passage. At any rate here 
we have the word doze used more than 
fifty years ago by a British author just in 
the sense in which it has so suddenly 
come into use in ‘*‘ America.” It is at 
least another warning not to assume a 
purely ‘‘American” origin for the 
slang phrases which spring so sudden- 
ly into use among us, 

In this article I have indicated the 
spirit in which, not to say the prin- 
ciples upon which, I shall hereafter 
from time to time examine some of the 
mass of the words and phrases which 
are generally regarded as ‘‘ Ameri- 
canisms,” going chiefly to Bartlett's 
dictionary for my examples, but by no 
means confining myself to that valu- 
able but misleading work. 

RicwakD Grant WHITE. 
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iG is familiar experience that a 

thing ludicrous in itself often be- 
comes more so by juxtaposition with 
what is solemn. Effects are height- 
ened by contrasts, in art, in letters, 
and in life. Dickens, after his touching 
description of the death of little Paul, 
over which many have wept, closes his 
chapter with the exclamation of Miss 
Tox: ‘‘And to think that Dombey 
and Son should be a Daughter after 
all!” Artemus Ward and Mark Twain 
revel in the comical incidents of grave 
situations. A droll detail in a sad pic- 
ture becomes more grotesque—as in a 
famous death chamber drawing of Ho- 
garth. The drama depends largely 
upon incongruity or sudden contrast 
for emotional effects, so that in a play 
of Boucicault the sharp change from 
impending or actual death to life and 
joy relieves the strained anxiety, 
while a few jokes spiced into a plot 
of murder appear tenfold wittier than 
elsewhere. The jests of the grave- 
diggers in ‘‘Hamlet ” are laughable 
because of their apparent incongruity 
with the occupation, A pun sud- 
denly recalled in church causes us to 
bow down our heads as if in medita- 
tion, to bury our faces in our handker- 
chiefs, and to bite the lips to keep 
down a laugh over a jest never be- 
fore so irresistible. 

Once, on the morning after the 
celebration of the Féte des Morte, 
which occurs annually on the Ist of 
November, the ‘‘Gaulois” and ‘ Fi- 
garo” of Paris astonished their read- 
ers by ‘‘burial numbers,” well de- 
scribed as ‘‘deadly-lively.” Their 
columns were packed with facetious 
reports of funeral sermons and with 
comicalitics based on supposed scenes 
at the cemeteries the day previous. 
‘* Figaro” said that a certain gentle- 
man, who on the day of the Féte des 
Morts wished to hire apartments, was 
asked if he had any children. Burst- 





ing into tears, he sobbed out, ‘ Alas, 
my friend, I had four happy ones 
with me till recently, but now they 
are all in the cemetery!” The land- 
lord pulled on a face de circonstance, 
which hardly hid his secret satisfac- 
tion at so desirable a tenant, and 
signed the lease forthwith. A mo- 
ment afterward four urchins, headed 
by their bonne, burst upon the scene, 
crying, ‘‘ We’ve been to the cemetery, 
papa.” The grin of the tenant and 
the chagrin of the landlord may be 
imagined when it turned out that the 
lovely young brood had only been to 
throw the customary wreaths on the 
tomb of a distant relative. 

We remember reading of a youth 
who, on being informed by a messen- 
ger that his uncle lay at the point of 
death, threw aside everything and 
hurried precipitately to the bedside of 
his dying relative; but, chencing to 
pass before a hat-store, a happy thought 
occurred to him. ‘‘See here,” he 
said. ‘Dll just step in and have a 
bit of crape put on my hat, He'll no- 
tice then that I have thought of 
him!” But we can match this hear- 
say story by one from actual experi- 
ence, for whose authenticity we shall 
vouch. An old gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, whose wife, after an ill- 
ness of years, had just died, was ap- 
proached by his son, who entreated 
his father not to worry about ordering 
a mourning hat for the funeral, as he 
himself would attend to that matter. 
**Oh, that’s all right, Charley,” said 
the mourner. ‘‘I had one made, and 
the crape put on, a month ago!” 

A curious case of forethought, which 
happened in Salisbury, New England, 
some time since, has also come under 
our notice. A man had been sick 
nigh unto death, and his officious 
friends ordered a coffin for him; but, 
unhappily, the sick man declined to 
die, so that the only result of this re- 
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markable instance of precaution was 
that, on his recovery, he found that 
he had received a formidable addition 
to his household furniture. This un- 
seemly haste to get rid of the dying is 
a somewhat audacious application of 
the maxim which enjoins upon us to 
‘‘welcome the coming, speed the 
parting guest.” 

A Scotchman, watching by the bed- 
side of his dying wife, became impa- 
tient at the poor woman’s anxiety to 
express her last wishes, and civilly re- 
quested her to ‘‘ get on wi’ her dee- 
ing!” The essay embellished by this 
little story was one in the ‘‘ Fortnight- 
ly Review” on ‘‘ Euthanasia ”—or the 
modern proposition for seriously car- 
rying out the plan which a writer 
once somewhat flippantly suggested 
of having old and imbecile persons 
shot by the bishop of the diocese. Mr. 
Williams, of the Birmingham Specu- 
lative Club, once suggested that per- 
sons dying of incurable diseases should 
be mercifully put out of the way, just 
as we shoot a favorite dog or horse 
under similar circumstances; but a 
passage cited from the ‘ Utopia ” of 
Sir Thomas More shows that this phi- 
losopher had found an attraction in 
the same idea, and his imaginary 
vicars spurred up their parishioners to 
perform this sad but affectionate duty. 
The ‘‘Saturday Review” suggested 
that future novelists will have to paint 
the white-haired vicar, summoned 
from his repose at dead of night, not 
in order to soothe the dying hours of 
his parishioners by spiritual consola- 
tions, but to kill them offhand; and 
that when a little more enlightened 
we shall perhaps prune mankind as we 
now prune a garden, ‘Among the 
poorer classes, where the inconve- 
nience inflicted by people who ‘take 
an unconscionable time in dying,’ is 
necessarily felt much more keenly than 
with people in a different rank, it is 
to be feared that this delicate hint is 
frequently followed up by some prac- 
tical remonstrances. ‘They pinched 
his nose beneath the clothes,’ as Bar- 
ham says on the authority of a real oc- 
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currence, ‘and the poor dear soul 
went off like a lamb.’ ” 

. The number of Scotch stories extant 
on this head breeds a suspicion that 
there may be something national in 
this impatience over a too deliberate 
form of dying. The wife of a small 
farmer in Aberdeenshire, having been 
long confined to bed before the time 
when her last moment approached, the 
husband, who was of a very niggardly 
disposition, at length grudged to let 
her have so much as a light by the side 
of her bed. One night, when in this 
dark condition, she exclaimed: *‘ Oh, 
isna this an unco thing, that a puir 
body can get nae licht to see to dee 
wi’!” The husband instantly rose, 
lighted a candle, and bringing it for- 
ward hastily to the bottom of the bed, 
said: ‘‘ There! dee now!” 

The painful abruptness of this hus- 
hand only sets off to advantage the 
far gentler, if not less suggestive hint 
dropped by a certain faithful wife to 
her aged spouse. The story goes that, 
as an old man by the name of Michael 
Young, who lived at the bottom of the 
West Lomond Hill, in Fife, was 
breathing his last, his wife, somewhat 
tired with her long vigils over his 
final illness, breathed the following 
affectionate hints into his ear: ‘‘Be 
wearin,’ Michaelie; be wearin’ (going). 
Ye ken the candle’s wastin’ and the 
folks wearyin’. Be wearin’, Michaelie, 
my mon.” 

A laconic letter is recorded as writ- 
ten by a clergyman to his curate, 
which ran as follows: ‘‘I do not like 
your terms; my wife is very ill; and 
please God she but die, I'll do the 
duty myself!” An incident that came 
within the present writer’s knowl- 
edge a short time ago has its comical 
aspect. A respected and vencrable 
lady died in the boarding house of a 
city not far from New York. Her 
sickness had been chronic, and her de- 
mise was expected several days before 
the one on which it actually occurred, 
which was Monday. The Thursday 
previous the niece of this good lady 
requested a gentleman, a fellow board- 
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er, to unhinge a door for her, ‘‘so 
that it should be ready to lay out her 
aunt upon ” as soon as she had breath- 
ed her last! This door thus remained 
off its hinges several days before it was 
called into requisition. It should be 
added that the thoughtful young 
lady had also previously examined 
the ironing-board with great care, 
but did not find it suitable for her 
purpose, , 

Prudence on such occasions may 
sometimes be carried too far. Eng- 
lish papers narrated some time since 
that an inquest was held at Castleford 
on the body of a pork butcher, who 
destroyed himself owing to distress of 
mind produced by an unfounded ru- 
mor that he had killed some pigs suf- 
fering from foot-and-mouth disease. 
One Saturday, after getting his din- 
ner, he went into an outhouse, while 
his wife was up stairs, and hanged 
himself. When his wife came down 
stairs she found him hanging, but in- 
stead of giving an alarm or cutting 
him down, she went into the house, 
put on her shawl, walked to Norman- 
ton, and then took a cab to Wakefield, 
where she informed a friend of the 
melancholy occurrence. The friend 
immediately drove over to Castleford, 
and told the police, who at once cut 
the body down. The ‘‘ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette,” discussing this display of de- 
liberation under trying circumstances, 
remarked that it almost equalled that 
of the old maiden lady who, after see- 
ing her sister, with whom she lived, 
consumed accidentally by fire in the 
parlor, merely rang the bell, and when 
the servant appeared said, ‘‘ Sweep 
up those ashes, Jane, and we shall only 
want one roll for breakfast to-morrow 
morning.” 

We must mention the touching tri- 
bute which a French gravestone cut- 
ter is said to have paid to his wife, in the 
form of an epitaph worked by his own 
hand. A Milton writing ‘‘ Lycidas,” 
or a Tennyson penning ‘In Memori- 
am,” does not furnish a more striking 
image of the mourner’s art pressed into 
the service of his affection. 
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Ci-git 
Madame Léoval, 
épouse 
de M. Lioval, marbrier. 


Ce monument 
A ETE ELEVE PAR SON MARI 
COMME 
Hommage @ sa mémoire 


ET 
SPECIMEN DE SA FABRICATION, 
LE PAREIL, 1,500 FRANCS. 

To say the truth, we have seen the 
foregoing as an ‘‘ American” inscrip- 
tion, and can hardly trace its paterni- 
ty. It reminds one of the obituary 
notice and epitaph which, according 
to an American humorist, was devised 
by a disconsolate editor for his de- 
parted spouse. ‘‘To the mmory of 
Tabitha, wife of Moses Skinner, Esq., 
gentlemanly editor of the ‘Trom- 
bone.’ Terms, $3 a year, invariably 
in advance. A kind mother and an 
exemplary wife. Office over Coleman’s 
grocery, up two flights of stairs. 
Knock hard. We shall miss thee, 
mother, we shall missthee. Job print- 
ing solicited.” The undertaker took 
his pay in job printing. 

The heroine of the extraordinary 
story called ‘‘No Fatherland” pro- 
duces a rather remarkable poem, for 
her own consolation, upon the death of 
her father: 

We must never give way to despair and grief, 

For, according to God’s dispensation, 

Our sorrows on earth are trifling and brief 

When compared with eternal damnation. 

One can hardly be surprised, by the 
way, to learn that a lady who could 
write thus ‘‘ for her own consolation ” 
died not of disappointed love, but of 
varicose veins. 

A fine white marble tomb in Mont- 
martre cemetery is said by one of the 
Paris papers to bear the inscription: 

Le premier attendre l'autre 

—that is to say, ‘‘ The first will await 
the other”; and underneath this terse 
but touching pledge of the celestial 
rendezvous are finely sculptured two 
hands clasped. It detracts somewhat 
from the force of this sentiment to 
learn from the same authority that the 
tomb has been opened to receive the 
fifth husband of a widow still living. 
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Almost all ancient churchyards con- 
tain a number of grotesque epitaphs. 
Out of a large collection we shall 
throw into our potpourri only one or 
two. The first is on a sexton’s wife: 

In memory of B——, wife of D—— D——, died 
March 23, 1809, aged 48. She was the mother of 
7 children ; and around her lies 12 of them ; and 
two were lost at sea. {@~ Brother Sextons, 
please to leave a clear berth for me near by this 
stone. 


A famous one in Boston runs thus: 


Elisha Brown, of Boston, who in Oct. 1769, 
during 17 days, inspired with a generous zeal for 
the Laws, bravely and successfully opposed a@ 
whole British regiment, n their violent attempt 
to force him from his legal habitation. Uappy 
citizen, when called singly to be a barrier to the 
liberties of a continent. 

Touching this last inscription some 
explanation is obviously needed, For 
though epitaphs are proverbially eulo- 
gistic, the story that Brown of Boston 
breasted a British regiment for seven- 
teen days is fishy even for a tombstone. 
Any American patriot is of course a 
match for many red-coats but a man 
against a regiment is long odds. The 
explanation is that Mr. Brown in 1769, 
when the British troops were quartered 
in Boston, possessed a valuable estate 
at the south part of the town, which 
the troops desired to use as a barrack. 
They accordingly ‘surrounded ” it, 
and continued“there for seventeen 
days; but hé resisted their efforts to 
starve him out, having no other sus- 
tenance than what his friends could 
throw into his chamber window. 
Such, at least, is the patriotic yarn. 

The obituary newspaper poetry for- 
merly in vogue throughout the coun- 
try, and still cultivated in Philadel- 
phia, has some quaint features. A 
book of such poetry is kept at the 
publication office from which adver- 
tisers may select to suit their taste. 
Some of the verses become great fa- 
vorites, and readers of the newspaper, 
who peruse them a thousand times, 
apparently make up their minds in so 
doing what their choice shall be 
should sad personal occasion for using 
memorial lines arise; or ferhaps the 
clerks, to save time, turn to the verses 
which they know from experience will 
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suit, rather than allow the mourner to 
vex himself or herself with vainly 
searching among multitudes of mortu- 
ary stanzas for something to express 
his sentiments. At all events, what- 
ever be the reason, the same verses 
often appear in the same paper ap- 
plied to half a dozea different per- 
sons. The ‘Public Ledger” has 
achieved a great celebrity in this di- 
rection, To a stranger this custom 
seems startlingly odd; but in Philadel- 
phia this handful of obituary verses, 
repeated thousands of times every year, 
enhances the value of the paper in 
which they appear. One of the prime 
favorites in this collection of mortuary 
verse begins: 
We had a little Johnny once. 


Its popularity appears to be due not 
so much to the intrinsic sentiment as 
to the facility it affords for substitut- 
ing any required name for the word 
*‘Johnny.” We find similar substitu- 
tions possible in a verse designed for 
maturer life: 
Smooth the dark tresses from my white cheek, 
Press down my eyelids, so mournfully meek, 
And tread very softly, but fear not to speak, 
Because I am dead. 

In this description of the prepara- 
tion of the corpse for burial, for ‘* dark 
tresses” we might find light tresses, 
blond tresses, curls, braids, or any 
other form of coiffure that the truth 
rather than the metre may require, In 
a paper before the writer, the first ad- 
vertisement in the death column is 
followed by an eight-line stanza, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Death has claimed our little 
Mamie.” A few advertisements inter- 
vene, and then comes the same stanza, 
beginning, however, ‘‘ Death has 
claimed our little Joseph.” A few 
more notices, and then in the same 
colmmn for the third time occur the 
same eight lines, beginning, ‘* Death 
has claimed our little Johnny.” The 
mental wear and tear of selection 
could not have been heavy upon the 
clerk that day. 

Occasionally it is difficult to conjec- 
ture the precise object aimed at in 
these poetical advertisements. Per- 
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sons of smal! pecuniary means often 
choose, for the sake of economy, the 
simple line, 

Gone, but not forgotten, 
wherewith to wind up the regular an- 
nouncement of the death and the fu- 
neral service. But the question occurs 
to one unaccustomed to this fashion, 
why should the lost one be forgotten 
on the very day when he has gone, and 
even before he is buried? The very 
corpse itself should be a sufficient re- 
minder; yet really loving and mourn- 
ing sons, fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters hasten, as we have seen, to 
publicly deny an imputation which 
never was made, to dispel a popular 
suspicion which never existed, and to 
put into the newspaper an assurance 
of a fidelity to the loved one’s memory 
which the public never questioned. 

More comprehensible in its way is 
the eulogy by parents in these obitu- 
ary notices of the personal beauty of 
their offspring ; yet a hypercritical taste 
might suggest that these assertions in 
the case of families having no special 
public celebrity might better be con- 
fined to oral statement in the home 
circle of friends rather than bruited 
to the world by the device of a public 
advertisement. We find assurances 
that such and such a child was too 
lovely, too beautiful, too graceful, or 
too good to dwell on earth—which is 
saying a great deal when women as 
beautiful as Cleopatra, and men as 
good as the disciples, the saints, and 
the martyrs have lived to maturity. 
The following is a favorite sentiment 
applied to thousands of young chil- 
dren, which seems to us obnoxious to 
the foregoing criticism: 


A beantifal angel came in our midst, 
Too loving, too pure to remain, etc. 


In the ‘‘ Mottoes for Monuments; 
or, Epitaphs Selected for Study and 
Application,” by the Pallisers (a book, 
by the way, which would be a trea- 
sure to the obituary newspapers, that 
use the same verse half a dozen times 
in a single issue), in one instance we 
find it remarked of a baby, who died 
at the age of three, that 
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The sparkling eyes, the lisping tongue, 
Complaisance sweet and manners mild, 
And all that pleases in the young, 
Were all united in this child. 
This is certainly a remarkable degree 
of perfection for a child of three to 
attain, and it is hardly surprising that 
the verses go on to advise the reader 
to ‘‘sin no more,” holding out a pos- 
sible sight of this baby in heaven as a 
sufficient inducement to a life of 
piety. 

Occasionally there is an antique bit- 
terness of frankness in the ‘‘last 
words” thus attributed to deceased 
friends through the ‘‘ Ledger’s ” mor- 
tuary verses, Here is one taken from 
yesterday’s paper, that shows anything 
but a resigned spirit: 

Friends and relatives, great and small, 
I bid farewell to one and all. 
In love I lived, in peace I died, 
I asked for life, but was denied. 
Gone to meet his loved ones, 
From the number of different deceased 
persons to whom this sentiment has 
been applied within the last ten days, 
it is clear that weariness of life and 
Christian resignation are not so usual 
as has hitherto been supposed. Or, is 
the true solution (as indeed we dimly 
suspect) that these verses are selected 
with a view to price rather than senti- 
ment? Here is another notice from 
our collection: 
CHALLIS.—On the 20th instant, CHaRLoTTE 
CHALLIS, in the 83d year of her age. 
We cannot tell who next may fall 
Beneath thy chastening rod ; 
One must be first ; oh, may we all 
Prepare to meet our God, 
Only the name has been altered in the 
foregoing extract from the notice that 
actually appeared; and the reader is 
besought to imagine what cen possibly 
have been in the minds of those who 
thus warned the world that ‘‘ one must 
be first,” apropos of a person dying at 
the age of eighty-three. If she were in- 
deed the first, the question arises, how 
old the remainder of her contempora- 
ries are. 

We find, too, in various forms of 

mutilation, the time-honored 


Affliction sore long time she bore: 
Physicians were in vain. 
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This is a great favorite in obituary ad- 
vertisements, originality confining it- 
self to changing the last two lines of 
the verse into some such unrhyming 
form, for example, as this: 


God saw it fit, and took him home 
To dwell with Him above. 


How far inferior this is in poetry, if 
superior in piety, to the old-fashioned 
**And eased him of his pain,” we 
need not stop to point out. 

In the same paper I find this odd 
advertisement of a wife’s death: 


Farewell, dear husband, my life is passed ; 
May you and I unite at last. 

Mourn not for me or sorrow take, 

But love my mother for my sake ; 

A loving mother, true and kind, 

She was to us in heart and mind. 


That is certainly a pretty strong puff 
for the mother-in-law. But the diffi- 
culty in all such cases seems to be 
whether the survivor or the deceased 
person has really chosen the sentiment 
thus advertised as the words of the 
latter. A curious train of reflection 
is also suggested by this advertise- 
ment of a widower, in the ‘‘ Ledger,” 
on the death of his wife: ‘‘On the 
16th inst., A. B., wife of X. Y. Z., in 
the 2ist year of her age. One is gone 
who can never be replaced.” 

Sometimes a favorite stanza is al- 
tered by overloading until it hobbles 
badly. For example: 

Farewell, my wife and children dear. 

I am not dead, but sleeping here. 

Prepare for death, for die you must, 

And with your husband and father sleep in dust. 

The last line has evidently been 
made to do duty for so much fact as 
to carry it off its poetic feet. Another 
verse that suffers in much the same 
way is one beginning ‘‘ Dear friends,” 
in the plural, and then proceeding: 

Wilt thou not come and drop a tear 
For one who loved thee well and dear? 
I shall not answer when you weep. 

But we must quit, literally upon the 
edge, this vast mine of oddities in 
obituary poetry. Other journals be- 
sides those of Philadelphia sometimes 
shine in this way. Here are some 
lines credited to a Doylestown paper: 
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Dear mother, thou hast left us here 
To mourn our loss; 

And as we meet at our lonely meal, 
That vacant chair of thee reminds us. 


A Raleigh, North Carolina, newspa- 
per distinguishes itself with this pas- 
toral strain: 

Died in Thomasville, North Carolina, Jessie, 
infant daughter of James and Mary Jones, aged 
six months and twenty-one days. 

Weep not, thou stricken ones! 

Though severed on earth, 

May you not be found in different bundles 

When the great day of reaping shall come. 

Rather neater, however, is Old 
Humphrey’s epitaph on a farm laborer: 
He labor’d in the fields his bread to gain, 

He ploughed, he sow’'d, he reaped the yellow grain; 
And now, by death from future service driven, 
Is gone to keep his harvest-home in Heaven. 

And a good deal less poetical, but 
still striking, is the epitaph on a 
watchmaker in Lydford churchyard, 
on the borders of Dartmoor, England, 
as given in the Pallisers’ collection: 
‘* Here lies in horizontal position the 
outside case of George Routleigh,” 
etc., the hope being expressed of his 
‘* being taken in hand by his Maker, 
and of being thoroughly cleaned, re- 
paired, and set a-going in the world to 
come.” 

Finally, we copy verbatim a notice 
which we cut out of a first-class Phila- 
delphia paper—not the one already re- 
ferred to—and running as follows: 

A Carp. 

The funeral of Mr. Daniel Strain took place at 
his father’s residence, corner of Front and Car- 
penter streets, on Thursday last at 84% o'clock. 
The funeral was conducted by undertaker J. J. 
Roserts, No. 837 South Third street, above 
Christian. It is needless to say that our friend 
Roberts is one among the best undertakers. 
Everything was conducted in the very best man- 
ner. The body was inclosed in one of the finest 
caskets we ever saw ; in fact, everything was in 
the best style. We would recommend our friend 
Roberts to our friends as an undertaker, and to 
the public as a prompt and polite gentieman in 
his profession. We bespeak for him a liberal 
patronage, 

WItiramM STRAIN. 

And with this ‘‘card,” which the 
printer will copy from the original 
slip, we close our budget. 

H. J. C. 











HE fierce political struggles of 
this country during the last few 
years may be said to have culminated 
in the Presidential election of 1876, 
the most singular, in some of its as- 
pects, that has occurred since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
It is no part of my intention to enter 
into the causes of the prolongation of 
the turmoil incident to that election, 
and equally foreign to my purpose is it 
to comment on the character or advisa- 
bility of the method finally taken to 
quell public excitement and to decide 
between the two candidates for Presi- 
dent. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for any man to pronounce justly on 
the wisdom or morality of questions 
of political management of the coun- 
_ try in which he lives, obscured as they 
always are by prejudice and passion, 
and dependent on matters of fact 
which people of opposite parties can- 
not be brought to see alike. The se- 
verely impartial world at large ac- 
cepts the de facto government at any 
time in default of a powerful de jure 
party, and the result of the contest of 
1876-7 has been no exception to this 
rule. I do wish, however, to recall 
the matter for a moment, for the sake 
of a single feature of the struggle 
which distinguishes it from former 
Presidential elections in the United 
States. This feature is the use made 
of the United States regular army dur- 
ing the contest, and the present posi- 
tion of the army in consequence of 
that action. My principal object in so 
doing is to bespeak the attention of 
the general public to a subject on 
which exact information is very un- 
common, the character and prospects 
of our regular forces, 

The United States, being a republic, 
has always been averse to standing ar- 
mies. The same feeling prevails in 
all communities where the people are 
jealous of their freedom of action, and 
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prefer to protect themselves at their 
own risk against possible danger from 
the lawless classes rather than to pur- 
chase personal security by the use of a 
standing army, at the possible expense 
of personal liberty. In the republics 
before the Christian era this jealousy 
proved greater than the fear of a for- 
eign foe, but the necessity of meeting 
an armed invader at any time pro- 
vided a substitute for a standing army 
in a well disciplined and exercised 
militia, recruited by conscription from 
the ranks of the best. citizens. In the 
present Swiss republic, surrounded as 
it is by powerful nations with large 
armies, the same instinct of self-pre- 
servation which brought the Athenian 
citizen into the ranks of the hoplitai, 
and which surrounded the Roman con- 
sul with his ring of free legionaries, 
has created a national militia which 
to-day comprises the whole adult male 
population fit to bear arms. In the 
United States no such overmastering 
necessity exists to produce such aa ef- 
fect; therefore the United States mi- 
litia may be said to be almost value- 
less in a strictly military point of 
view. A great deal has been written 
on the subject, and many earnest ef- 
forts have been made to change this 
state of things. Something has been 
done in a few of the States, and much 
more has been attempted, to place our 
militia forces on a better footing as 
regards reliability; but all these efforts 
have so far failed of any important 
success, from the nature of the case. 
Whatever enthusiasts may think and 
hope, some stubborn facts will always 
confront them. The mass of man- 
kind, especially commercial mankind, 
is naturally averse to the irksome re- 
straints of military training, and will 
not submit to it unless forced by nec- 
essity. No such necessity exists in 
the United States to a degree that can 
be readily appreciated in ordinary 
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times, and therefore it is nearly cer- 
tain that as long as the country re- 
mains in its present condition it will 
always be unprepared for war and al- 
ways liable to humiliating reverses at 
the beginning of hostilities, foreign or 
domestic. The protection from seri- 
ous foreign invasion afforded by two 
oceans, and the possession of the 
whole temperate zone of the American 
continent, is practically absolute. 
Marauding expeditions of small forces, 
such as occurred in the war of 1812, 
are alone possible in a foreign war, 
and they are nearly certain, from the 
nature of the case, to end in disaster, 
whatever temporary successes they 
may appear to gain.* 

This being the case, the apathy of 
Americans in general to military ques- 
tions is by no means surprising. 
When necessity arises, as in the civil 
war, there is no lack of enthusiasm 
and interest, and the close of such a 
war leaves the nation strong and com- 
petent to cope with any in the world, 
for it brings out the reserve of power 
which every country possesses, and 
which goes untrained in times of 
peace. There still exists, however, in 
the United States, in times of the pro- 
foundest peace with civilized nations, 
a certain necessity for an armed force; 
and this necessity has been so constant 
during the period since the war of 
1812 that it has induced the employ- 
ment of a standing army. The need 
which calls forth our regular force is 
found in one word—Indians. To this 
has been added within thirty years 
another—Mexicans; while from 1865 

*It may be objected to this view that since 
the general introduction of steam power, distance 
is annihilated, and that it would be easy for Eng- 
land to send over an army of fifty thousand men 
to this country by using her large mercantile 
steam fleet. Nevertheless, to a close student of 
the facts of British commerce and army, this view 
appears chimerical. To send an army of fifty 
thousand men to the United States from England 
would require at least one hundred steamers, 
each as large as a Canard liner, and a second 
fleet nearly as large to carry coal for the supply 
of the first fleet, besides the men-of-war to pro- 
tect the convoy. When all was done such an 
army could not conquer the United States, though 
it might capture Baltimore and Washington a 
second time. 
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to 1876 a third excuse was held to ex- 
ist, implied in the word ‘‘ reconstruc- 
tion.” It is this last cause that has 
led to the troubles which to-day affect 
the status of the American army, and 
it may not be uninteresting in this 
connection to give a short sketch of 
the origin, progress, and present posi- 
tion of that army. 

At the close of the Revolutionary 
war the Continental Congress possess- 
ed a regular force, well disciplined, 
and in excellent condition, known as 
the ‘‘Continentals.” This force had 
been drilled at Valley Forge by Baron 
Steuben, and was the backbone of the 
American volunteer army, the only 
body of troops, with the exception of 
the mounted rifles of the Southern 
States, capable of meeting the British 
regulars on equal terms, in the open 
field. It was this force that prevent- 
ed Washington’s defeat at Monmouth, 
and saved Greene from utter annihila- 
tion at the hands of Cornwallis in the 
southern campaign of 1781. 

At the close of hostilities the Conti- 
nentals were disbanded, and the Unit- 
ed States existed without any trace of 
a regular army for several years, At 
last, after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and during the first term of 
Washington’s Presidency, troubles 
arose with the Indians, which induced 
Congress to authorize a regiment of 
700 men ‘‘for frontier service,” with 
two companies of artillery. This was 
the first regular force raised in the 
United States, as we now understand 
them. This force was increased, Sep- 
tember 29, 1789, to a regiment of in- 
fantry, of eight companies, and a bat- 
talion of four companies of artillery, 
for the occupation of seacoast forts to 
defend the harbors of the infant Union. 

The presence of General Washing- 
ton as President, and the respect 
shown to his wishes, led to the in- 
crease of this small army during his 
two terms of office, to suit the Gener- 
al’s theories of a perfect military force, 
till in 1792 the ‘‘ American Legion” 
was instituted, modelled on the type 
of the Roman legion, with 5,120 men, 
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divided into four sub-legions of 1,280 
each, infantry of the line, with a bat- 
tery to each sub-legion. This legion 
was provided with a major general 
and four brigadiers, and had its own 
composition always intact. Theoreti- 
cally, as a body to enter a battle, it 
was perfect, but it was soon found 
that the duties of an American regular 
army in time of peace required a dif- 
ferent composition, with a number of 
small units of force, capable of being 
scattered over the country in a num- 
ber of different places, as required. 
To save the organization of Washing- 
ton’s pet legion it became necessary to 
raise two extra battalions of infantry 
and one of rifles, besides a troop of 
horse and a battery of artillery, to 
send off as required. 

Then a corps of artillery and engi- 
neers was found necessary to build 
regular forts, and the legion had to be 
reduced in numbers to avoid an undue 
increase of the whole force. After 
three years’ trial even Washington 
gave it up, and the regiment has re- 
mained the unit of force in the Amer- 
ican army ever since. 

A year later (1797) we find that the 
major general has disappeared from 
the rolls, while the general staff, now 
such a conspicuous feature of our ar- 
my, begins to make its appearance in 
the shape of a quartermaster and pay- 
master general. 

The administration of President 
John Adams was distinguished by a 
great and sudden increase of the reg- 
ular army in anticipation of war with 
France, followed by as sudden a re- 
duction. In 1798 Congress gave au- 
thority for ten thousand men, under a 
lieutenant general, and organized a 
medical department, under a ‘ physi- 
cian general.” That year there were 
twelve regiments of infantry, one of 
light dragoons, two of artillery, while 
the next year this force was more than 
doubled. In 1800 this army was as 
suddenly disbanded, all but two regi- 
ments of artillery, four of infantry, 
and two troops of horse. Here we 


begin to notice another feature of the 
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American army, its heavy proportion 
of artillery to other forces, induced by 
the necessity of guarding so many sea- 
coast forts. Its later peculiarity, the 
great number of mounted regiments, 
arose from the exigencies of Indian 
warfare on the plains. 

The administration of Thomas Jef- 
ferson was marked by the first attempt 
at rational and permanent organiza- 
tion that had been seen in America, 
The army establishment was fixed at 
one regiment of artillery of twenty 
companies, two regiments of infantry, 
and, most important of all, one corps 
of engineers, to which was attached a 
military academy with twenty cadets. 
Thus was established the future nur- 
sery of the American army at West 
Point, and even had President Jeffer- 
son done nothing more, he would have 
deserved the gratitude of the nation. 

President James Madison was the 
next to find himself, in 1812, confront- 
ed with the problem of a reorganiza- 
tion of the regular army, which was 
now raised to ten regiments of infantry 
(each of eighteen companies), two of 
artillery (each of twenty companies), 
and one of light dragoons (twelve com- 
panies), The military academy was 
finally enlarged under him to accom- 
modate 250 cadets, and the same year 
the army was fixed at twenty-five 
regiments of ten companies each. 

The years 1813 and 1814 witnessed 
a still further increase. Twenty-six 
regiments of infantry, three of rifles, 
one of light dragoons, and twelve bat- 
talions of artillery were successively 
added, while two major generals and 
seven brigadiers, with a numerous gen- 
eral staff, were commissioned. In 
1815 the military peace establishment 
was fixed at 10,000 men, the rest of 
the army being finally disbanded. 

From thence till 1832 the only note- 
worthy incident in the history of the 
American army is the gradual increase 
of the officers of the general staff and 
scientific departments. The infantry 
was reduced to seven regiments, the 
artillery remained at four, the cavalry 
disappeared entirely, but the depart- 
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ments of the general staff increased 
in number and the ordnance depart- 
ment was instituted. 

It was-during this time that the ex- 
tension of American enterprise and 
exploration, since resulting in the set- 
tlement of the whole continent, com- 
menced. The expedition of Lewis 
and Clark in 1806-’7 had opened the 
eyes of the Americans to the grand 
range of far western country which 
offered itself for their settlement. 
First one State then another was set- 
tled, and wherever the emigrants went 
in large numbers they were able to 
protect themselves, developing into a 
rudely effective militia that was able 
to defy the Indians that already in- 
habited the country. As the tide of 
emigration rolled further it became 
more shallow. On the Mississippi 
frontier and beyond the settlements 
were so sparse and feeble as to be un- 
able to protect themselves, and thence 
arose the necessity for an increase of 
the regular army to protect the Indian 
frontier. It came naturally in the 
form of new regiments of mounted 
men to fight with the horse Indians of 
the great plains. The first dragoons 
were raised in 1832 to replace a force 
of volunteer rangers, and went out to 
the frontier just as the Indian trou- 
bles began. A great part of these 
troubles was caused by the rivalry of 
the American and Hudson’s bay fur 
companies, as well as by the gradual 
increase of emigration. Very soon 
after, an Indian war broke out in a to- 
tally different quarter—Florida—and 
caused a further increase of the regu- 
lar army. The Second dragoons were 
organized for service in Florida and 
thence transferred at the close of the 
war to the West. They were followed 
in due time by the Mounted Rifles, now 
the Third cavalry, of which regiment 
John C. Fremont was the best known 
chief, and finally by the First and 
Second cavalry, all these mounted 
regiments being required in view of 
the gradual increase of Indian trou- 
bles, Only one regiment of infantry 
(the Eighth) was raised between the 
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war of 1812 and the Mexican war. 
This regiment was organized in 1838. 
During the Mexican war the regular 
army was nominally increased by ten 
regiments, but they really held only a 
temporary position, similar to that of 
the State troops which volunteered for 
that war. 

It was not till 1855, when the In- 
dian troubles on the plains were in- 
creased by the temptations and provo- 
cations offered by the emigrants of 
the overland route to California, that 
the regular army was permanently 
increased, The First and Second cav- 
alry (now Fourth and Fifth) were or- 
ganized in that year, together with 
the Ninth and Tenth infantry, express- 
ly for frontier service, and at this 
strength the army remained till the 
breaking out of the civil war in 1861. 

In that year the cavalry was renum- 
bered, the Sixth cavalry raised, to- 
gether with infantry regiments from 
the Eleventh to the Nineteenth inclu- 
sive, three regiments having two bat- 
talions, each subsequently formed in- 
to regiments up to the Twenty-third 
inclusive. In the same year the Fifth 
artillery was raised. 

It will be observed in all this his- 
tory of the American army that its ex- 
tension was very gradual, and that 
each new regiment raised up to 1861 
was only added on the plea of urgent 
necessity and a danger common to all 
the people of the United States. In- 
cluding the period of the Mexican 
war, our army was only used, until 
1856, to repel foreign enemies or sub- 
due Indians on the frontier. The first 
instance of its employment to sustain 
the views of the existing government 
in a question on which two great par- 
ties held opposite opinions was dur- 
ing the Kansas troubles, pending the 
adoption of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. At that time, the Democratic 
party being in power, United States 
troops were ordered to Kansas to sup- 
port the slave-holding party,in precise- 
ly the same way in which they were 
used by the Republican party in 1876 
in South Carolina and Louisiana, and 
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on the same plea—the prevention of 
bloodshed and the support of the law. 
The parallelism of the two cases goes 
this much further, that at the close of 
the Kansas troubles the Republicans 
were in the opposition and held a 
majority in the lower House, while the 
Democrats had the Senate and Execu- 
tive. The Republicans therefore adopt- 
ed exactly the same measures that 
were adopted in 1877 by the Demo- 
cratic House. They refused to vote 
any supplies for the army, unless the 
troops were compelled to abstain from 
interference in the political trouble 
of Kanz=s, and the army was deprived 
of its appropriation in 1859. It was 
not then, however, compelled to suffer 
positive want, inasmuch as the unex- 
pended balances of other appropria- 
tions were used to cover the deficiency 
till the temper of Congress cooled, a 
resource now cut off by a recent act, 
forbidding that money appropriated 
for one purpose should be used for 
any other. 

The breaking out of the civil war 
changed all the previous notions of 
the true employment of army officers, 
on account of the composite character 
of that war, which resemb!ed no for- 
mer contest. The civil wars of Rome, 
France, England, and almost all others 
of which history tells, were contests 
between two or more factions of a na- 
tion for the possession of supreme 
power; in other words, they were es- 
sentially political wars. The Ameri- 
can civil war, on the other hand, be- 
gan, continued, and ended for a mere 
abstraction. This peculiarity, apart 
from the question of numbers and 
strength, had a great deal to do with 
the hopeless character of the struggle 
of the Confederacy. The really bril- 
liant character of the Confederate ger- 
erals was dimmed by the fatal influ- 
ence of a purely defensive policy, 
where a vigorous offensive might have 
secured success, Instances of the 
same fatal defect are common in his- 
tory, such as the abortive rebellions in 
Ireland and Poland; and the same pa- 
thetic interest that gathers round those 
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struggles, on account of the elements 
of self-sacrifice involved, still hallows 
the final failure of the ‘‘lost cause,” 
and casts a glamour over the page that 
records its story. 

This brings us to the position of the 
American army at the close of the civil 
war, and the change which it then un- 
derwent. As I have before pointed 
out, the general character of the army 
until 1861 was that of a defensive 
force, to protect the nation from for- 
eign and savage foes; and never, save 
in the instance of the Kansas troubles, 
had it been employed to suppress 
these domestic disorders incident to 
difference of political opinion. It is 
the fear of the possible employment of 
a standing army in such a capacity 
that causes the jealousy of its ex- 
istence apparent in all free govern- 
ments. Theoretically a republican 
polity means the rule of reason and 
conviction as expressed by the vote of 
a majority of the inhabitants. Those 
votes may be actually swayed by de- 
ceiving demagogues, may be given 
foolishly, or may be altogether wrong 
in the eyes of a large minority, but as 
all governments must rest on the con- 
sent—or submission—of the governed, 
these points have little or no practical 
force. Resolving the question into its 
ultimate elements, a republic and a 
despotism are only variations of the 
same condition, master and servant, 
governor and governed. The differ- 
ence is only between one man’s will 
and the greatest crowd's will. The 
instant a military force is brought into 
play to aid a minority in maintaining 
its power in a republic its whole 
scheme of government is overturned, 
just as completely as when the army 
of a despot mutinies against him. 
The prime idea of an army is that of a 
weapon formidable only to the ene- 
mies of its master. In a despotism 
this master is the head of the State, 
the autocrat; in a republic it is the 
majority for the time being. Hence 
the great indignation with which a 
Republican majority resented the em- 
ployment of the army to thwart their 
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will in Kansas, and with which a Dem- 
ocratic House in the present year has 
turned against its employment for a 
similar purpose in South Carolina and 
Louisiana. 

In England, where the government 
is practically a republic, with an hered- 
itary executive officer to obey the 
will of the majority, while the same 
jealousy of a standing army once ex- 
isted, it has died away, from the difti- 
culty, under the present practice, of 
placing the army in antagonism to 
the will of the majority. In that 
country, as soon as the ministers be- 
come unpopular, and bring in mea- 
sures that are voted down, custom 
compels them to resign or ‘* go to the 
country,” as it is called; that is, dis- 
solve Parliament and hold fresh elec- 
tions, abiding by the result thereof. 
The result is the same in either case: 
the will of the majority becomes law, 
and the army remains only in the 
hands of that majority as its passive 
servant, its weapon of offence and de- 
fence. The dissatisfied prefer yield- 
ing to force to attempting a hopeless 
revolution. Where this course is not 
taken rebellion and other troubles 
are nearly Inevitable in a representa- 
tive government. The effect of the 
constant employment of the army as a 
balance of power is especially shown 
in the case of France, where the gov- 
ernment has seen, within eighty-seven 
years, eight revolutions, in all of 
which the troops played a conspicu- 
ous part, either as the tool of an am- 
bitious minority, used to overawe 
public opinion, or as a mutinous 
body, fraternizing with bonnets rouges 
in the streets of Paris. Royalty, re- 
public, empire, royalty, constitutional 
monarchy, republic, empire, and re- 
public in succession owe their tri- 
umphs to the support of the French 
army, till at the present writing there 
are very few men who believe that 
France is capable of liberty.* 

* The first French revolution was not accom- 
plished till the soldiers of the regular army muti- 
nied, turned out their old officers and elected new 


ones, thereby leaving the Garde du Corps as the 
only body faithful to Louis XVI. Napoleon 
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The American civil war and its con- 
sequent, the ‘‘ reconstruction policy,” 
changed the theory of the American 
army. It left the line which divided 
the armed enemy of the nation from 
the mere political antagonist of a 
party so faint and ill defined that it 
was not surprising if it was frequent- 
ly overstepped. The grand mistake 
of the whole reconstruction period as 
regards the army was that the force 
was used for a purpose foreign to the 
spirit of a republican government, 
and that the support of the provision- 
al governments was eminently injuri- 
ous in the characters and responsibili- 
ties which it forced on the members 
of the army. Instead of proclaiming 
a simple state of siege and military 
occupation which every one could un- 
derstand, Congress and the President 
tried the experiment of establish- 
ing theoretical ‘‘ provisional” govern- 
ments, the real weakness of which 
was exposed by the measure of enlarg- 
ing the army, so as to support them 
with troops. This measure at once 
put the army in every Southern State 
in the false position of supporting a 
minority. It became evident as years 
rolled on that all the provisional gov- 
ernments of the Southern States were 
decidedly unpopular and rapidly be- 
coming positively odious to a major- 
ity of their people, but still the army 
was maintained in its false position, 
its attitude from year to year having 
all the worst features which can excite 
the jealousy and fear of a free State.* 
changed the government to an empire by the 
army, and Louis XVIII. was raised to the 
throne, turned out, and restored partly through 
the influence of the allies, through the in- 
strumentality of the marshals of France and 
their troops. The revolutions of 1830 and 1848 
were both made a success through the troops 
fraternizing with the mob they were sent to sup- 
press, and Louis Napoleon gained an empire by 
use of hisarmy. The present republic owes its 
existence to the support of the French army, 
and will be supplanted through the army by an- 
other government, if at all. 

* It was the universal sentiment of the people 
of all the Southern States after the war that they 
would infinitely prefer a military occupation, 
which they could understand and respect, to a 
mongrel crowd of carpet-baggers whom they 


hated and despised, but were forced to recognize 
on account of the troops behind them. 
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The consequence was soon seen in the 
disfavor with which the regular army 
was regarded throughout the country, 
extending from South to North and 
increasing every day. It reached 
Congress, and was made visible in 
constant reductions of force, made nec- 
essary from year to year by the popu- 
lar outcry on the subject. The same 
army, which had been increased at the 
close of the war to forty regiments of 
infantry, was reduced to twenty-five, 
and the strength of these regiments 
was cut down every year. The humili- 
ating and irksome duties forced upon 
army officers by the semi-political na- 
ture of their employment had an injuri- 
ous effect upon them as well as the rank 
and file, and the records of courts mar- 
tial during those years display a great 
increase of offences ‘‘ unbecoming an 
officer and gentleman” and an equal 
increase of dismissals. The baneful 
effect of political influence in the 
matter of appointments to the army 
came in still further to degrade it. 
Many good people to-day believe that 
the act of Congress giving the prefer- 
ence for commissions in the new regi- 
ments of the regular army to volun- 
teers of war service produced a supe- 
rior class of officers, when nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
records of courts martial and dismis- 
sals of officers during the period of 
reconstruction show that eighty-eight 
per cent. of the cases were those of 
volunteer appointments, nine per cent. 
those of officers raised from the 
ranks of the army itself, and that 
only three per cent. belong to 
the class coming from the Military 
Academy. This record extends over 
a period of ten years to 1875, and the 
facts require no comment. The prin- 
cipal cause of the inferiority of the 
volunteer class of officers to the regu- 
lar is well known in the army itself, 
though not so much out of it. The 
reason was that in a large majority of 
cases the commissions were given only 
to men who had a friend in the Senate 
or the House, and that if a man had 
no such friends, his application for a 
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commission was generally useless, no 
matter what his previous record. In 
some cases within the information of 
the writer, where no such friends 
could be found, the matter was ar- 
ranged through a Washington claim 
agent or lobbyist by the direct pay- 
ment of money, five hundred dollars 
being the usual price for a second lieu- 
tenancy. 

It was no wonder that under such a 
state of things the American army 
should have deteriorated, as it un- 
doubtedly did during the period of 
reconstruction. Its final salvation and 
purification was mainly owing to the 
influence of old army traditions, and 
that mysterious emanation called esprit 
de corps, affecting the whole body of 
officers, which induced them to act as 
one man in casting out the unworthy 
members of their society and raising 
the standard of public opinion in the 
army. This, and the rigorous mea- 
sures of reduction forced on the army 
by successive hostile Congresses, have 
ended in restoring the army of 1877 to 
very much the same high standard 
which it displayed before the civil 
war, when it was small in numbers, 
but nearly perfect for its special pur- 
pose, 

These questions still remain: Is our 
army still too large, or too small? Do 
we need it, and for what? Can we re- 
place it by any other force? 

The events of the last summer since 
the dissolution of Congress have an- 
swered two of these questions very 
effectually. Within that period we 
have been confronted successively with 
a new Indian war, probable Mexican 
hostilities, and a widespread scries of 
industrial riots, consequent on the 
financial stringency of the times, which 
threaten to spread in many directions 
and entail serious trouble in the fu- 
ture unless an ample force is avail- 
able for the protection of law and 
order. 

The first of these incidents—the In- 
dian war—found the scene of hostili- 
ties practically defenceless. Had _ it 
not been so it is very improbable that 
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Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces would 
ever have revolted. In consequence 
solely of the paucity of available 
troops in the department of the Co- 
lumbia, the rising of the tribes in the 
northwest became more and more for- 
midable daily, and it was necessary to 
telegraph in all directions for troops 
to swell the available force to the di- 
mensions of a single regiment of nine 
hundred men. Part of these troops 
came from San Diego in southern Cali- 
fornia, and no sooner had they gone 
than Mexican robbers took advantage 
of their absence to raid into the coun- 
try from the neighboring province of 
Sonora. The troubles that have late- 
ly arisen on the Mexican border 
through the determination of the pres- 
ent administration to check Mexican 
robbers are another instance of the 
total insufficiency of the American 
army to perform the duties required 
of its members. Had a force of ten 
thousand men been stationed on that 
frontier any time within the last thirty 
years, the raids from Mexico could 
never have occurred; but as it is, with 
a skeleton force of detachments of 
white and negro troops, occupying 
isolated forts, as the sole defence of 
the country, the obvious weakness of 
the American position in Texas has 
proved a constant temptation for Mex- 
ican raiders. 

In the midst of our troubles in the 
northwest and southwest, when every 
man that can be raked up has been 
sent either to the Columbia river or 
the Rio Grande, a third trouble breaks 
out in the very heart of the United 
States, within a few hours’ ride of its 
capital. A strike occurs on a railroad, 
the local militia is too feeble and un- 
reliable to contend with it, and the 
Government is called on for troops to 
protect the travelling public from mob 
law. The last man that remains to 
the commander of the army is hurried 
forward, and the grand total of the 
disposable forces of the United States 
is found to be a few hundred men. 
These are hurried to the scene of ac- 
tion and scattered along the line to pro- 
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tect travel, but no such handful of men 
could protect a thousand miles of track. 
The riots, suppressed in one place, 
burst out in the other and extend into 
Maryland, Then the Maryland militia 
is called out, and proves to have a sin- 
gle reliable regiment, capable of over- 
awing a mob by the possession of moral 
and physical power, while a second 
regiment allows itself to be attacked 
and maltreated by the same mob, 
keeping up a feeble but irritating fire, 
which results in the death or maiming 
of a score of people, some of them in- 
nocent lookers on. The subsequent 
increase in proportion of these riots 
and their spread to Pennsylvania, with 
the consequent burning of Pittsburgh, 
are familiar to our readers as an ex- 
ample of the uselessness of an un- 
trained militia, while the suppression 
of these same troubles the instant that 
the United States troops appeared 
needs no comment as an example of 
the value of those troops. 

A previous attempt at a railroad 
riot in the State of New York, made 
about ten days before the Baltimore 
and Ohio riots, proved abortive ow- 
ing to the fact that New York State 
had a fairly reliable militia force, main- 
tained at a cost of little more than a 
quarter of a million dollars yearly.* 
Owing to the presence of this force, 
the Adjutant General of the State was 
able to send three regiments of well- 
drilled militia to the scene of action 
within a few hours, at a trifling ex- 
pense, and the mob vanished in the 
presence of breech-loading muskets in 
the hands of men trained in the Creed- 
moor system of rifle practice. The 
collapse of the Pennsylvania militia in 
the face of danger, and the success of 
the New York troops in suppressing 


* The appropriation for the New York Nation- 
al Guard last year was $275,000. It must be un- 
derstood that the men give their services near- 
ly free of expense, except during riot duty, 
when they are paid well. Part of the regiments 
are uniformed by the State, but the uniform fur- 
nished is so ugly and shabby that the generality 
of the regiments buy their own uniforms. The 
present appropriation for New York, if increased 
to one million, would make the State force really 
effective wheu wisely expended. 
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equally formidable riots when they 
subsequently recurred in their own 
State, shows the necessity of adopting 
in every State of the Union a system 
at least as good as that of New York. 
In only one way can this be done, by 
the constitutional enactment of a gen- 
eral militia law by Congress, The 
defects of the New York system came 
out in the course of the Erie strike. As 
long as the State depended on its coun- 
try regiments, feeble in numbers, with 
poorly instructed officers, the rioters 
triumphed ; but the advent of the large, 
well disciplined city regiments changed 
the face of affairs. New York still 
wants a system that shall give her 
good country regiments, 

These and other facts teach us that 
so long as the United States remains a 
nation, with foes abroad, some force 
is needed for frontier protection 
against those foes, and that so long 
as the country continues to increase in 
population and wealth, the problem of 
life becoming more complex yearly, 
our liability to mob violence increases 
in exact proportion to the increase of 
our poorer classes and to the tendency 
of wealth to accumulate in compara- 
tively few hands. The golden age of 
the United States, when capital was 
more plentiful than labor, and when 
the problem of existence could be 
solved by the hardy pioneer in the 
midst of a limitless territory, has near- 
ly passed away, and is rapidly being 
replaced in the Atlantic seaboard 
States, if nowhere else, by corditions 
of society more nearly approaching 
those which prevail in the old world. 
To prevent the excesses of mob vio- 
lence, always unreasoning, a force suf- 
ficiently powerful to inspire respect 
and overawe the incipient elements of 
such violence is necessary, and will 
become more necessary every year. 

Setting aside all prejudice, political 
or otherwise, and looking at the facts 
of the last twelve years as a whole and 
in connection with the present state 
of the country, these conclusions seem 
to force themselves on the mind of the 
observer: 
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I, That the present force of our reg- 
ular army is entirely inadequate to the 
frontier duty it may at any time be 
called on to perform, With a skele- 
ton composed of twenty-five regiments 
of foot, ten of horse, six of artillery, 
and a battalion of engineers, the total 
nominal strength is reduced by law to 
25,000 men, leaving an effective force, 
available for movement (outside of 
regular fortifications which must be 
guarded), of less than ten thousand 
men, 

II. This number is further reduced, 
by the necessities of a multitude of 
small posts on the plains which must 
also be guarded, to less than three 
thousand men, and at the present mo- 
ment every man of this force is ab- 
sorbed in active duty. 

III. With the present reduced num- 
bers of the regular army, the propor- 
tional cost of carrying on hostilities 
on any part of the frontier is greatly 
increased from the necessity of trans- 
porting small bodies of men by rail 
over many thousand miles of country, 
only to be sent back to other points 
to meet new exigencies, 

IV. Were our present skeleton regi- 
ments not restricted by law to a cer- 
tain strength per company, and were 
the duties of our regular force con- 
fined strictly to frontier and foreign 
service, the present expenses of trans- 
portation would be saved, and the sav- 
ing would pay the expense of the addi- 
tional men necessary to keep the 
frontier in safety at ail times. 

V. The use of United States troops 
to quell internal disorders is necessary 
so long as the States are unprovided 
with a proper and reliable force of 
militia. 

VI. Reduction of the force of the 
regular army without at the same time 
providing for a substitute equally effi- 
cient in cases of internal disorder, is a 
measure calculated to cost the country 
more in the end than can be measured 
by any saving in the annual estimates 
consequent on such reduction. 

F. WuitTakeER. 














DEBT of $1,000,000,000—half 

the sum of the national debt, an 
annual expenditure of $220,000,000— 
within $40,000,000 of the national ex- 
penditures—liabilities increasing at the 
rate of §50,000,000 yearly, involving 
an additional charge of $3,000,000, 
and all this money handled by reck- 
less men, and expended in ways un- 
known to the taxpayer—such is a brief 
description of the evils arising out of 
our attempts to rule the large popula- 
tions of our cities, made up of foreign 
and floating elements, through a gov- 
ernment in form republican. Does 
this description disturb anybody? 
Seemingly it does not. Congressmen 
rave at the expenditure of a few 
thousands to clothe our shabby army, 
or to complete our Military Academy 
at West Point, but in local expendi- 
tures no one attempts to exercise any 
check, and the above is the measure 
of the yoke that has been imposed up- 
on taxpayers. For years the inhabit- 
ants of our large cities have been 
fleeced ; for years they have been bow- 
ed down beneath a burden imposed 
upon them by universal suffrage, so 
heavy that it is not surprising to hear 
from the lips of a former Secretary of 
the Treasury, lately returned from Eu- 
rope, that our municipal debts were the 
great stain on American credit abroad. 
A glance at the financial condition of 
one hundred and thirty cities now, 
and comparison with their condition 
ten years ago, may afford some trust- 
worthy information in regard to a sub- 
ject of which we have no statements 
affecting much precision, that can be 
used as a basis for comparison. To 
obtain correct conclusions on this sub- 
ject it will be necessary to compare 
four elements; namely, debt, the valu- 
ation of property, the annual tax levy, 
and population in any particular city 
or town. This done the aggregate 
proportions which these elements may 
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bear to each other will give a correct 
idea of the increase of debt and taxa- 
tion. 

In the investigations just completed 
one hundred and fifty cities, represent- 
ing every State in the Union, were se- 
lected and inquiry instituted as to 
their debt, valuation, taxation, and 
population in 1866 and in 1876. One 
hundred and thirty responded to the 
inquiry. The statistics furnished by 
the officials of the one hundred and 
thirty cities are as accurate as it has 
been found practicable to make them. 
They are, of course, defective in a few 
cases, Some reports do not supply 
specific information on all heads; in 
some cities no proper records seem- 
ingly are kept of these matters, and 
the debt of 1866 in a few instances 
could not be ascertained. These omis- 
sions have been supplied in each of the 
three elements represented—namely, 
debt, valuation, and taxation—by add- 
ing together all the complete returns, 
and estimating those omitted at the 
same relative proportion as the aggre- 
gate footings of the complete columns 
bear to each other. The reader will 
readily be able to discern where this has 
been done: in the debt columns cities 
in which the debt of 1866 is exactly 
one-third of that of 1876; in the valu- 
ation and taxation columns in which 
the valuation and taxation are exactly 
half. The population of each city 
has been obtained with as much care 
as possible. In all cases where a late 
census has been taken these figures are 
used; but in cities where no census 
has been taken since 1870 the same 
methods have been employed as in ob- 
taining the population of 1866; name- 
ly, by ascertaining the average yearly 
increase between 1860 and 1870, and 
multiplying it by six. The conclu- 
sions arrived at in this way are in the 
main correct. Of the other figures in 
the table it may be well to say that 
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the statements sent by the city officials 
have been given exactly as received in 
every instance excepting that of New 
York. Comptroller Kelly gave us as 
the debt of that city $91,452,210.49. 
By a report, however, recently given 
in obedience to a demand of the Sen- 
ate, we find the total bonded debt of 
the city is given at $149,357,557. 
This is distributed in three classes: 
first, the funded or permanent debt, 
$119,631,313; second, the temporary 
debt, $22,371,400; third, revenue 
bonds, $6,104,844. This gives a total 
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of $148,107,557, to which, in order to 
obtain the grand total given above, 
and also in our table, must be added 
the sum of $1,250,000 for the bonded 
debt of the annexed portion of West- 
chester county. From the description 
of securities we learn that $98,000,000 
is classed as payable from taxation 
and $21,000,000 from the sinking 
fund, 

The accompanying table will exhib- 
it, at a glance, the condition of mat- 
ters in nearly every city of importance 
in the United States: 


TABLE SHOWING THE DEBT, VALUATION, TAXATION, AND POPULATION OF ONE HUN- 
DRED AND THIRTY CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE YEARS 1866 AND 1876 


RESPECTIVELY. 





NAME OF City. Total | Total 


| Valuation, 
876. 


| Popnu- | Popu- 
lation, | lation, 
1876. 1866. 





Valnation,| Annual | Annual 


1866. Tax, 1876. Tax, 1866. 





































Debt, 1876. Debt, 1866. | | 
} a 

Albany, N. Y. oe $665,500) $35,617,154) $26,977,000) $1,171,580) $1,010,011) 73,595 66,640 
Atlanta, Ga.. } 9,000) 20,000,000 5,700,000) 57,000} 80,000} 16,892 
Aurora, IL. 3,000,000 1,000,000) 40,000 25,000! 14,000! 9.100 
Alleghany, P +} 55,020,000) 4,804,232) 226,916) ene 36 ‘ 
Augusta Me ont EEE. —«- Ne e<agastwoavleecern gens easthees aan | coecgerse: 

¢ 8, Mass.. ee} 6,347 234) 3,173,617; 104,158 52,079 

Arlington, Mass........| 5,786,482 2,893,241) 71,506 753) 
Bioomington, Lll........ S 697 

SS ™® SSeS 222,700) 2g 
Boston, Mass.. 13,021,463) 

i, [is Mi ccancoveds T0500 

Baltimore, Md.......... 5 81 

srooklyn, N. Y. . Ol: 

Srookline, Mass........ | - 

Beverly, REE occesese 1965 

Burlington, Ta.......... 4 1 

Belleville, Tu... 222222227 2'969,119) _ 1,210,675 53,000| 30,000 
Charleston, 8. C........ 85,000,000} 19,000,000! .......... Buin cute | 
Chicago, Tl... 108,038,178) 195,953,250) *°4/646,800' ° “1,719,064 
Cambridge Mass 62,636,453: 28,385,700! 1,033,717) 389,237! 
Cincinnati 0 133,672,163! 2,856,263) 1,210,322) 2 






Cleveland, O.. 
Columbus, O.. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


450,000 |” 


























































SM 66s cvcccceese ERR FEF Sagem 

Decatur, Iil.,.........++ 33,500 2,857,851 3,929,925) 

Svansville, Ind........: 18,100,000) 8,000,000} 
Elizabeth RS 16,255,555 8,127,777) 

imira, N. initvenall J stthas cle ckpensspadtvae’. akbentihtetensons 
East St. Louis, DL | 270,000 5,500,000) 2,300,000 1, 
Elgin, Til............ | 4 2,550,000) | 
Bsa: cass +-0- 1,193, 16,660,000, 1,375,815 
Fall River, Mass. . 3, 48,920,485 24,460,243) 628 
Fitchburg, Mass. . | 11,714,583 5,857,444 100,291, 
Fort Wayne, {nd.. -| 14,000,000 5,696,420! . 72,198) 
Food du Lac, Wis. 8,736,618 1,093,360 119,003; 83,0129 
Freeport, Ilt.... ... ! 4,200,000 8,400,000! 27,000) 22,000) 
Galveston, Texas.. 1,273,000 5 ee a ee Eas Har 
Galena, wi tee 178,091 7,352) 823,793 730,977 15,179) 12,229) 
palosburs, Ill.. . 4,500,000 1,200,000 97,000) 38,004 
Haverhill, Mas 176,314) 10,334,.237| 545,139 81,934) 128,209 
Hartford, Conn 4,206, 1,537,446 438,982,120 948,305, B2,221) BU, 704 
foboken, N. J. B70, 180,000; = 15,600,000! 10,739,125: 840,000; 187,01 
dolyoke, Blass. ae 222,500) 9,637,992 4,818,99 199,200 90,606 
Hannibal, Mo........... 303,271) 8,263,125 2,268,973 99/526 82,243 
ndianapolis, Ind...... BU0,000 6,345,980 23,702,402 844,43 ty 
Jersey City, N. J. 0: 4,655,816} 62,000,000) 181,000,000] —1,022°175! 6,011,088 
Janesvilie, Wis.......... 82,500) $,500,140)) 2,302,000 46,000 30,000 
} Si ree 25,000} 4.345.234] 837,366 79,455) 5.270 
ackson Ville, IlL........ 58,028 8,731,701) 377,900 97,336: 18, 
Kansas, Mo............. 516,300 8,923, 190 4,451,545 205,283 102,617 
Lancaster, Pa........... 295.894, 11,400,000 3.500,000 68,400 35,000 
lexington, Ky.......... | 10,666 5,508,944 2,754,472 73,208 85,616 
a a aso vende 15,000 1,800,000 900,000 24,000 18,000 
Leominster, Mass...... 47,000 81980'983) 1990/4886 66,923) 33,461 | 
Louisville, Ky........... 3,533,210) 71,849,772, 63,933,654, 1,406,187, 876,288 
Lawrence, Mass........ 857,700) 23.9'3.5 13,748,2) 463,102 195,282} 
Lowell, Mass............ 452,00 89, 08,464 21,984,759) 543, 319,633 
is HE. ovaccechsnes 480,500 25,937,431) 14,745,563 452,127 860,527 
Leavenworth, Kans.... 483,498 161,166) 7,360 SRS 3,862,900) 112 98,486 
Manchester, N. H....... 989,627 880,799! = 15,509,548 10,050,020 248,900: 945,567) 
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TABLE SHOWING THE DEBT, ETC., CONTINUED. 

















































































































tal | Total | Valuation, | Valuation, | Annual, | Annual | Popu. | Popu- 
Naxe or Crrz. | yeht\ts76. Debt Bob. 1866. "| Tax, za | An 1866. 'ation, | — 
| sane Yona 
$22,653,660! $30,819,208 $583,088) ~ 43,8%5| 87,819 
18,272. 841) 9°136,420 233,953) 28'409 27,723 
21, 000 .000) 1. 500,000) 32,721 RAD 
31 4,930,815 8.275, 6,782 
4,068,72 6,242 5,367 
2,3%%,444 5,000, 4,000 
14,428, 28% 100,775| 60,963 
17,344, 7H 27,342) 22,314 
5,000,000 17,339) 13,537 
14,100,482 16,105) 10,738 
8,080 ,00¢ 18,104] 16,286 
862,562 3 6.943) 6,144 
f 31822 12.183 8811 
7 Wy 31,982,292 437,000) 10°85 57,783) 46,210 
As. i 119,000,600 126,000,000 at bey] 1 +890, ow) 203,439) 182,318 
| 149,357,557, 33,654,683) 1,111,054.343 738,989/908 y 868 
8,610 ,000] 253,606) "97,116,004, 48,558,002 #28 
2/265, 199; 1,429,345 oe 5,597,070) 
1,178,000} 892,100 21.359, 1 
214,725 
94,500) 
170.000) 
419) 
122 
2,478,356 99°004,115| 
2, 2,854,482 100,116,000! ¥ 
Hee 939,983, 83,448,800 . 
1,357,500 450,000) 17,500,000) ‘98 
66,169,271; 35,140, 7335) 31,829 s 
342 "343,000| 5,950 
1 500,000 19,876 
87,000! 9,408 
5, 1,127,000! 56,713 
1 625,908) ri 29,722 
81,481) 4,035. 000) 7,377 
4 2,071,642) 42,018,077) 41,785 
1 eee 6,528 
4,200,000! 9,052 
3 268,532'859 112,404 
5,693, 156) 7,592, 14,140 
1,333, 25,694,000) 97000000 5 2 16,170 
1,316,000) 36, nn 10, 773,541) 149,112) 55,010) 40,078 
1,509,000 4 13,022,266} 201,626 26,430) 24,371 
1,981,000) 14,997,020 21,42) 83,605] 22,101 
103,186} 4,648,030 46,996, 16,042) 10,388 
900} 10,000,000}........2++Jeceee scene | 20, 
8,600,640 
16,318,000) ) 
1,571,854) . 
493,648) 20,65 
273,250 i 
846,144) ( 
2,928,754 2, 24,45 
785,000; . “ 
2,939,700 297,665 ¢ 5 
1 “ 650) 118,115, 86,890, 27,007 
9350 54,920 10,685) 7,997 
Westfield, Mass. as: “000 51,381 6,242) 5,367 
Winchester, Mass. 3, 29,99 5,000 4,000 
Waukegan, Tll..... No Gebe | 80,000! 30,000, 6,000, 4,076 
Wasbi ie cdletink RES SS eras a SY Ae as hae S 
, ee so14378,05 $221,312, 00 175,082,158 $3,451,619,381 ‘103,711,205, $54,050,098 8,576,249 5,919,914 
t 








The cities embraced in the table have 
not been selected because of their 
large debts, but so far as possible to 
represent the entire country. While 
the table contains most of our large 
cities, the investigations were not 
strictly confined to the more populous 
towns, and in the table will be found 
some cities of only ten and fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. It will be ob- 
served from this table that New York, 
the largest and wealthiest city on the 
continent, heads a growing column of 
large municipal debts. In 1869 a des- 
perate gang of thieves held control of 
every department of the city govern- 
ment, and nearly every department of 





the State government, and this debt is 
a legacy bequeathed by them to the 
taxpayers of the city. But the debts 
of other cities are not less formidable 
in comparison to their population than 
New York. The same conditions that 
led to New York’s municipal experi- 
ence exist in other large cities to-day, 
and have not yet been remedied even 
in that city. Other cities are not irri- 
tated much. They may suspect all is 
not right, but while their own debt 
gets bigger and bigger, and the taxes 
become more burdensome every year, 
they look upon New York’s experience 
as a local disgrace. In this they may 
some day be bitterly mistaken. Brook- 
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lyn, with its debt of $35,758,114; Bal- 
timore, with $33,343,251; Philadel- 
phia, with $66,169,271; Cincinnati, 
with $23,334,701; Chicago, with $17,- 
831,692; and St. Louis, with $16,318, - 
000, may lull themselves into fancied 
security, but depend upon it, the les- 
son vouchsafed to New York carries 
with it as deep a significance in Mary- 
land or Pennsylvania, Ohio or Illinois, 
or Missouri as it ever had in New 
York; and the question of ruling such 
populations as these by means of uni- 
versal suffrage is no less an important 
one in these States than it is in New 
York. 

An investigation made by the writer 
last February into the municipal in- 
debtedness of Illinois shows that the 
total local debts of that State are up- 
ward of $40,000,000. This debt bears 
an interest ranging from 6 to 10 per 
cent. The $14,500,000 of railroad aid 
debt (the only debt registered in IIli- 
nois) bears an average of 9 per cent. 
Debts of cities will average 7 per cent. ; 
and the debts of school districts, 
towns, and counties bear varying rates 
of 7, 8, and 10 per cent., leaving an 
annual tax on the people of the State 
for these local debts of about $3,500,- 
000. In ten years the increase in 
property in Illinois has been 120 per 
cent. ; in debt, 160 per cent. ; in pop- 
ulation, 53 1-2 per cent.; and in 
amount of annual taxation, 110 per 
cent. Population and value of prop- 
erty have not by any means kept step 
with the increase of debt or annual 
taxation. In connection with this 
part of the subject, it may be well to 
point out that what is called and 
given as the municipal debt of a city, 
indicates but imperfectly the extent 
of its real municipal obligations, or 
even of the tax charge upon the peo- 
ple of these cities. In Illinois, as in 
other States, there is a county govern- 
ment, a city government, a town gov- 
ernment, and sometimes a school dis- 
trict government. Each of these or- 
ganizations can create and has created 
adebt. It will thus be seen that it is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain trust- 
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worthy figures for our purpose. The 
compilers of the national census of 
1870, admitting this difficulty to the 
full, presented their statements in re- 
lation to municipal debt with candid 
hesitation. 

In the table presented on page 400, 
it will be seen that in the State of New 
York the amount of the permanent 
debt of the several cities given—name- 
ly, New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Au- 
burn, Buffalo, Newburg, Oswego, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Elmira, 
and Yonkers—is $205,000,000, involv- 
ing a yearly expenditure for interest 
alone of nearly $12,000,000. The to- 
tal appropriation for carrying on the 
government of this State is nearly 
$3,000,000 less than the sum these 
cities, representing about half the 
population of the State, have to pay as 
interest on their municipal debts. 
The appropriation for the payment of 
the interest on the debt of the city of 
New York alone exceeds the sum re- 
quisite to defray the expenses of the 
State government for the present year. 
Ten years ago, as the table shows, 
this debt of $149,000,000 was only 
about $33,000,000; less than that of 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, or 
Baltimore to-day. Six years earlier 
than this, in 1860, it was only $18,- 
000,000. It is truthfully said the pub- 
lic debt of the city of New York, or 
the larger part of it, represents a vast 
aggregate of money wasted, embez- 
zled, or misapplied. The increase in 
the annual expenditure in New York 
city since 1850, as compared with the 
increase of population, is more than 
400 per cent.; and as compared with 
the increase of property more than 200 
per cent. 

Passing now from New York, and 
glancing at the large cities of Penn- 
sylvania represented in the table, we 
find the aggregate indebtedness of six 
—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Allegha- 
ny, Reading, Erie, and Lancaster— 
upward of $82,000,000. The city of 
Pittsburgh, with a bonded debt of 
over $13,000,000, has not yet paid the 
interest due April, 1877, and next Oc- 
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tober another installment falls due. 
The citizens of that city are just be- 
ginning to realize that it is one thing 
to create a debt recklessly and quite 
another thing to pay for the same. 
The local debt of the above six cities 
is treble that of the entire State debt. 
Of the municipal debts of Massachu- 
setts, owing to the complete system of 
statistics, more accurate information 
can be obtained. The total valuation 
of city property of the 347 cities and 
towns in the State was, in 1876, $1,- 
769,359,431; the total municipal in- 
debtedness of the State, $92,101,673. 
This debt is mostly held by a few 
large cities, and those represented in 
the table alone have a debt of $75,- 
000,000, leaving for the something 
over 320 remaining cities a debt of 
$17,101,673. The Legislature of this 
State have shown their wisdom in the 
recent passage of a law providing that 
all cities indebted to the amount of 
a certain percentage on their valua- 
tion shall establish a sinking fund, to 
be managed by commissioners. This 
law gives authority to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, citizens of the city, or any credi- 
tor to the amount of $1,000, in case 
the city does not establish a sinking 
fund in accordance with its provisions, 
to apply to the Supreme Judicial Court 
for compulsory process against the city. 

Returning to the table, we observe 
that the aggregate footings of the four 
elements of debt, valuation, taxation, 
and population, are as follows: 


1876. | 





1866. 





Municipal debt of 130 


iv csescssensie . $644,378,663 1,312,009 
Assessed value prop- ; |= 


erty of same........ 6,175,082,158  8,451,619,381 
Annual taxation of 
- ae | 


64,060,098 

8,576,249 | 5,919,014 
The agg sregate ‘municipal indebted- 
ness of these cities is now over 10 per 
cent. of the assessed value of property, 
whereas in 1866 it was only 6 per cent., 
showing an increase of indebtedness 
of 4 per cent. of the valuation of prop- 
erty. It will also be seen that debt 
has increased upward of $420,000, 000 
in the last decennial period, a yearly 
increase of $42,000,000. The per- 
centage of increase is about as follows: 


tetas wees of 


same 
Population of same.. 
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Increase of debt, about 200 per cent. 

Increase of annual taxation, about 83 per cent. 

Increase of valuation, about 75 per cent. 

Increase of population, about 33 per cent. 

Population and value of property 
have by no means kept pace with debt, 
which has grown to a magnitude that 
may occasion surprise in quarters 
where correct information on the sub- 
ject might have been expected. To 
more forcibly present the sad defects 
in our management of municipal af- 
fairs in densely populated cities, 
twelve of the largest cities on the con- 
tinent have been selected from the 
table, and their debt, valuation, tax 
levy, and population computed sepa- 
rately. The cities taken were New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Brooklyn, 
Louisville, and Pittsburg, with the 
following aggregate results: 








1876. | 1866. 
Municipal debt........ $436,608,119 | $152,055,877 
Assessed value prop- 
SE 4,008,580,981 | 2,300, 842,000 
pe 4) taxation....... 79,353,777 | 42,528,574 
Population... ......+0- 5,043,618 | 2,671,554 





For comparison we now take twelve 
cities of medium size, and presumably 
governed by those who pay the taxes. 
In such communities the proportion of 
the proprietors to the whole population 
is much larger than in the twelve cities 
given above. In the twelve smaller 
cities the reckless and vicious part of 
the community is small, and incapable 
of being organized and lead by unscru- 
pulous men. That these conditions 
diminish the dangers of abuses in the 
management of municipal expendi- 
tures a comparison of the subjoined 
aggregates with those given above 
sufficiently shows. The cities taken 
for the second comparison were Alle- 
ghany, Columbus, Chelsea, Davenport, 
Fort Wayne, New Haven, Patterson, 
St. Paul, Taunton, Troy, Utica, and 
Burlington, with the following aggre- 
gate results 








1876. | 1866. 
Municipal debt..... ..... 11,68" 5,060 | 809,248 
Assessed value pape. 8,873,913 | 1 230,714 
Annual taxation ......... 8,431,227 1,645,082 
PRED 200000: coscove 441,121 808,861 
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In the first table, representing the 
dozen large cities, we find debt in- 
creasing at the enormous rate of 187 
per cent. in ten years; in the second 
table, representing the twelve smaller 
cities, the rate of increase is nearly 90 
per cent. less, or 98 percent. In the 
large cities valuation increased but 74 
per cent., in the smaller 121 per cent. 
Of course the rate of increase in popu- 
lation was higher. In the large cities 
the amount of debt per capita of the 
population is $86 50, in the smaller 
cities only $26 50, and yet it must be 
remembered the proportion of the 
proprietors or taxpayers to the whole 
population is much larger in the lat- 
ter than in the former. Here is & 
summary of the investigation: 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF TWELVE LARGE CiTIES. 


Aggregate increase of debt in 10 
NEES di cccstscsueenebevceleuse es 187 per cent, 
Aggregate increase of valuation in 10 
ND. pid vcd: 5 eaacedanesiewsewnee 
Aggregate increase of taxation in 10 
ETS Dg FR 
Aggregate increase of population in 
sb iavcs 0bccqdsutiVeus beees ee 
Amount of debt per capita population $86 50. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF TWELVE SMALL CITIES, 
Aggregate increase of debt in 10 


74 “ “ 


86 Lid “ 


JONTB. osc rcecccccdccccdesvesoccsecs 98 per cent. 
Aggregate increase of valuation in 10 

tig +0becbsoonesensecgeenebes< — = 
Aggregate increase of taxation in 10 

Ms icbuced: téiececebvtetdeutenct a .¢ 


Aggregate increase of population in 
errr eee > > 
Amount debt per capita population, $26 50. 


The great danger and disgrace in 
the management of municipal matters 
seems to be confined to our large and 
densely populated cities. Our present 
system did well enough so long as we 
were a vast agricultural community. 
But the telegraph and railroad and 
manufactorics have changed the en- 
tire face of the country, and built up 
vast interior towns, with populations 
densely packed and ignorant, who can 
be easily swayed by designing dema- 
gogues and public plunderers. As 
long as the elements of vice, ignorance, 
and poverty preponderate, as they do 
in most of our large cities, just so long 
will universal suffrage be a farce, and 
municipal indebtedness continue to in- 
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crease $50,000,000 yearly. Though 
the corrupt ring is overthrown in New 
York, no radical measures have been 
taken to prevent the recurrence of 
precisely the same thing again. It is 
true Mr. Evarts and his distinguished 
associates have made their elaborate 
investigations and presented their val- 
uable report to the State—a report by 
the way of equal value to the entire 
country. In these proposed changes, 
and in nothing short of them, can wé 
see anything like a rational and busi- 
ness-like management of the affairs of 
all our large cities, and therefore they 
are recommended to the careful and 
comprehensive consideration of all in- 
terested in good and honest local gov- 
ernment. Every city should have a 
responsible executive head elected by 
the people—heads of the department 
answerable to him and removable for 
cause. Debt must be regulated by 
those who have to pay the taxes, A 
board of finance, elected by taxpayers 
and rentpayers, to have full control, 
jointly with the mayor, of financial 
affairs of the city. Property holders 
to have something to say about im- 
provements chargeable to their estates. 
The Legislature of any State to be de- 
prived of the power to impose burdens 
upon the taxpayers of cities for purely 
local affairs, And above all that lo- 
cal affairs be separated as far as possi- 
ble from State and national politics. 
Without making pretensions of any- 
thing in the nature of a final settle- 
ment, these are a few of the changes 
which in the writer’s opinion would 
measurably check this growing evil, 
and at all events make taxpayers thor- 
oughly acquainted with the objects on 
which their money is laid out. Per- 
haps it would be but a short step to- 
ward the establishment of good muni- 
cipal government which we hope for 
at some future day. But at any rate 
it would be a move in the direction of 
better things, and in recommending it 
to thoughtful minds for their consid- 
eration we hope it will not be despised, 
Rosert P. PorTER. 
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THE EASTERN WAR. 

Tue Eastern war has now gone far 
enough to thoroughly develop the covert 
and hitherto mysterious strength of Rus- 
sia, and to strip it of all illusions. 
Fears of her seizing the dictatorship of 
Europe may be safely postponed. Ger- 
many remains, with prestige unmarred, 
the military head of the continent; for 
we cannot imagine the Turks making as 
stout a fight against Kaiser Wilhelm as 
they have made against the Czar. 

This is the earliest definite lesson, I 
think, of the struggle on the Black Sea. 
The Muscovite spectre, hovering vast 
and undefined over the Eastern horizon, 
has long alarmed the rest of Europe. 
The Crimean war reduced that spectre to 
tangible form, showing it also to be over- 
rated; but two-and-twenty years hold 
vast possibilities in the growth of a 
young giant, and the world was anxious 
to learn what Russia’s military establish- 
ment had become since the taking of Se- 
bastopol. 

Up to a dozen years ago Russia bade 
fair to be the arbiter of Europe, after 
France should have had her day. For 
certain it is that each considerable na- 
tion takes its turn at the military head- 
ship ofthe continent. Turkey herself may 
be said to have held it, when, under Soly- 
man, she raided where she chose into 
southeastern Europe, made Hungary her 
vassal, and knocked at the gates of Vien- 
na. Poland, now blotted from the map, 
was, under Sigismund 1., perhaps the 
most powerful State on the continent. 
Austria, lately humbled by Prussia (for, 
with nations as with men, youth must be 
served, and the aged wrestler is at last 
thrown by the lad he despised), held the 
supremacy of Europe under Charles V. 
Spain, now third rate, was the most for- 
midable power in Europe under Philip 
II. Early in the seventeenth century 
the military leader of the continent was 
Sweden, thanks to the genius of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, The prowess of Italy, as 
of Greece, dates back to classic days, 
though Rome may also be said to have 
ruled Europe in the eleventh century, 
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under Hildebrand. Even little Holland 
had her turn at the naval supremacy of 
the world, which Portugal, now so petty 
a State, had previously held with great 
glory during two centuries. Prussia 
only failed to seize the military leader- 
ship of Europe under Friedrich I. from 
lack of resources—her turn was to come 
a century later, The most formidable 
power of Europe in the last half of the 
eighteenth century was England, to 
whom succeeded France, already strong 
in arms under Louis XIV., but fully 
ripened under Napoleon. Then Russia, 
entering the lists late, came at fast pace 
to the front; but the fates so foiled the 
prophets that when France fell under the 
wreck of Napoleonism the power that 
rose to the top was not Russia, but North 
Germany. Germany’sinvasion of France 
was far more skilful and brilliant than 
the Russian invasion of Turkey. Tur- 
key, it is true, is a country very defensi- 
ble against overland attacks from her 
northern front; and of her triple lines 
the two outer, the Danube and the Bal- 
kans, though cut, have not been destroy- 
ed. But contrast the Turkish troops in 
drill, weapons, experience, and prestige 
with the French army of 1870; besides, 
if the Turks surpass the Russians in 
their navy, so did the French surpass the 
Germans. 

Thus far the struggle of Russia and 
Turkey may be pronounced the least in- 
teresting to Americans of all recent Eu- 
ropean wars. Our daily newspapers have 
bountifully written it up, and a war on 
so grand a scale could not be wholly a 
dull performance; but the contrast in 
general interest is great between this war 
and the war of France and Germany in 
1870, or of Prussia and Austria in 1866, 
or of France and Sardinia with Austria 
in 1859. It is possible that we had a 
livelier interest even in the Crimean war, 
so that, if this be true, it is not wholly 
the distance of the scene that now en- 
feebles our attention. Undoubtedly the 
presence of England and France on the 
arena in 1854 deepened American interest, 
which would now, also, be made greater 
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should England fight Russia. But for 
us the most marked change between 1854 
and 1877 is that then the bulk of Ameri- 
can sympathy was against Russia, and 
now it is for her. There was a pro- 
Russian party with us in 1854, particu- 
larly in the Baltic trade, and so now 
there is a pro-Turkish party; but we are 
talking of majorities, We have certainly 
come to know more about Russia, and to 
like her better on account of her friend- 
liness in our civil war. She refused the 
hint of France to profit jointly by our 
distress. We have lionized her sailors, 
Uncle Sam has twice played Corydon to 
her Alexis, and we bought a corner lot 
of Russia under pleasant circumstances, 
even if we hardly needed it. Besides, 
the present war inflames religious zeal 
as a strife of cross and crescent, whereas 
the presence of the Allies cheek by jowl 
with ‘“‘the unspeakable Turk,” in 1854, 
quenched any such sacred flame. At 
taat time, too, we had Russian news 
largely filtered to us through West 
European colanders, and colored in the 
straining. Again, the Servian and Bul- 
garian cruelties of the Turk have put 
him low down in our public sentiment. 
Some editors add that America feels a 
magnetic sympathy with the destiny of 
Russia for stretching herself—though 
this sympathy is perhaps a little fanciful, 
and it seems to me rather that the 
vaulting ambition of Russia, offsetting 
Turkish brutality, prevents many Ameri- 
cans from taking either side with any- 
thing like comfortable bigotry. 

Again, were this grapple of Moslem and 
Muscovite conceivably to end in the wip- 
ing of Turkey from the map of Europe, or 
even in the taking of Constantinople, all 
Europe would be agog. But the general 
feeling is that the war will not be pushed 
so far; that in due time, and after suffi- 
cient victories, some of the western pow- 
ers will say to Russia, unless she herself 
cries a halt, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further.” With this broken and 
pitiful ending of the drama apparently 
in view, it is robbed of that palpitating 
element of surprise, or of momentous 
possibility rather, which often lends to 
war an interest so thrilling. 

Besides, there can be in a single com- 
bat between these nations only one gene- 
ral result of the fight. Barring inter- 
vention and alliance, Turkey must at last 
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have the worst of it. She has made head 
against Russia for months, she has gained 
her full share of the fields, but she must 
go down before a well-armed nation of 
sixty million souls, welded and wielded 
by a central power as despotic as her own, 
and able, as Suwarrow said, to “‘ swarm 
out ” her enemies by sheer numbers, if it 
came to that. A war in which one of 
the combatants is considerably over- 
matched excites an interest to know how 
long the weaker nation can fight; it does 
not excite an interest of great doubt 
like the match between France and Ger- 
many. 

We have also felt the contrast of the 
present war in rapidity of movement with 
the wars of 1870 and 1866, whose won- 
derful brilliancy is fresh in memory. 
We recall how within a fortnight after the 
signal guns sounded, tremendous battles 
settled the fate of empires. These were 
wars of almost unparalleled rapidity— 
paralleled, at any rate, only by Napo- 
leon’s master strokes, Jumping at gene- 
ralization, as usual, the world had con- 
cluded that “short, sharp, and de- 
cisive” was to be the style of all 
future wars, and it was disappointed 
by the dragging campaign on the Dan- 
ube. The Asian hostilities were prompt- 
er, but strangely fluctuating. The grap- 
ple of these two semi-Asiatic powers re- 
calls the tentative moves of our war of 
secession, rather than the German cam- 
paigns of 1860 and 1870. Still, events 
since the forcing of the Danube show 
that Russia was wise in getting a heavy 
force up to the river before yielding to the 
popular impatience for crossing. She 
has needed it all since her defeat at 
Plevna. 

Up to the present writing the Turks 
have perhaps gained the majority of 
fields, but Russia may yet reach Adri- 
anople, as Diebitsch reached it half a cen- 
tury ago; thence she would probably 
press down to the banks of the Bosphor- 
us, unless the Turks, through England 
and Austria, propose peace. In modern 
days, with the arts of war so generally 
understood, numerical strength has per- 
haps grown in relative value. This our 
war of secession taught; Bismarck knew 
it when he joined with Italy before at- 
tacking Austria, and with South Ger- 
many before attacking France. A Sweden 
could once be the arbiter of Europe, but 
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hereafter only the most populous States 
can play that part; its successful perfor- 
mance requires not only a Bismarck in 
the cabinet and a Moltke in the field, 
but forty million subjects. Russia has 
her Bismarck, but without, as it seems, 
even a Moltke’s lieutenant. She has, 
however, sixty million brave subjects, 
and Moltkes wil! perhaps come, in time. 
ANCIENT CONNECTICUT. 

An obscure writer in the July ‘‘ Gal- 
axy”’ ascribed to Dr. Peters’s ‘‘ General 
History of Connecticut” the story of 
Putnam’s riding down a stairway of sev- 
enty stone steps, when he escaped from 
Tryon’s troopers at Horseneck. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the remainder 
of this writer's essay (which was on ‘‘ The 
Embroidery of History ”) was more accu- 
rate, else haply he might be like that lec- 
turer on ‘‘ Intemperance ’’ who taught by 
furnishing in his own person the “ horrible 
example.” The Appletons have just re- 
printed Dr. Peters’s history, with inter- 
esting addenda and notes by the Doctor’s 
great grandson; and in this edition there 
is nothing about Putnam at Horseneck. 
There is, to be sure, the story of Putnam 
and the wolf—except that the reverend 
historian turns the wolf into a she bear 
and two cubs, which Putnam despatches, 
at dead of night and all alone, not with 
his gun, as in the common version, but 
with a billet of wood. Of the stone 
stairway story there is nil; and accord- 
ingly I more than half suspect that the 
magazine writer, finding it attributed to 
Peters in a biography of Putnam, while 
seeking the origin of the yarn, too con- 
fidingly adopted the reference, in lack of 
the ‘“‘ history,” which is wanting to some 
rather pretentious libraries. 

I feel somewhat softened, however, to- 
ward both the magazinist and the libra- 
ries, on reading, in Mr. MeCormick’s 
preface, that ‘‘possibly there are not 
twenty persons living who have ever 
read” Dr. Peters’s history, which was 
published in London in 1781; that ‘as 
its truthfulness was unpalatable to the 
Connecticut colony, the issue that came 
to this country, I believe, was publicly 
burnt, and the court prohibited the re- 
publishing of the work in the State; con- 
sequently it has become a very rare work, 
so much so that in March, 1877, a copy, 
at a sale of old works, brought the fabu- 
lous price of $115, demonstrating the 
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fact that but few remained in existence.” 
lt was quite time, then, to reprint the 
book, especially as it seems to have been 
made a scapegoat in more important 
matters than that of the Horseneck 
story. Now, if there was one thing that 
Dr. Peters prided himself on it, was his 
veracity. He does not say that his his- 
tory is eloquent or profound, but he does 
claim that it brings to light ‘truths 
long concealed,” and that he has ‘ fol- 
lowed the line of truth freely.” 

In the coolness of a century later, it is 
odd to note the hearty hates of the ven- 
erable royalist and vigorous churchman, 
who says that he is ‘ unbiassed by par- 
tiality or prejudice,” though his well- 
known treatment by the Windham mob 
would excuse both. He is persuaded 
that justice will one day be administered 
to the Duke of Hamilton and other no- 
ble proprietors of lands in New England 
who have been “wickedly supplanted 
by the emigration of Puritans, republi- 
cans, regicides, and smugglers.’”’ The 
‘renowned, pious fathers” of the Hart- 
ford colony, ‘‘to the eternal infamy of 
Christian policy, with the gospel spread 
the smallpox among the Indians.” Else- 
where he speaks of ‘‘the infamous vil- 
lany of Hooker, who spread death upon 
the leaves of his Bible and struck Con- 
necticote mad with disease.’’ He calcu- 
lates that there were 90,000 Indians in 
Connecticut in 1637, ‘‘ when Hooker be- 
gan his holy war upon them,” and that 
the English killed of the Indians, ‘*‘ with 
sword, and gun, and smallpox,” 86,000, 
leaving only 4,000 in Connecticut in the 
year 1680. ‘‘ Upward of 180,000 Indians 
at least,’’ says Dr. Peters, ‘‘have been 
slaughtered in Massachusetts bay and 
Connecticut to make way for the Pro- 
testant religion.” 

Of Wadsworth’s famous hiding of the 
Connecticut charter in a hollow tree 
(‘‘elm,” says Dr. Peters), the historian 
declares, with vigorous italicizing, that 
the General Assembly voted to Wads- 
worth their thanks and twenty shillings 
‘‘as a reward for stealing and hiding 
their charter in the elm.” 

The Americans of Dr. Peters’s time 
*‘consider the kingly governors as the 
short horns of Antichrist.” Mr. Tryon 
is the most pleasing gentleman that Dr. 
Peters has ever seen in a civil capacity in 
America, and has a punctilious regard 
for his word, ‘‘a quality which, though 
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treachery is the staple commodity of the 
four New England provinces, the people 
greatly admire in a Governor.” 

The geographical parts of the History 
are interesting. The Connecticut has, 
in its northern part, three great bend- 
ings, called Cohosses, about one hun- 
dred miles asunder: 

Two hundred miles from the Sound is a narrow 
of five yards only, formed by two shelving moun- 
tains of solid rock, whose tops intercept the 
clouds. Through this chasm are compelled to 
pass all the waters which, in the time of the 
floods, bury the northern conntry. Here, water 
consolidated without frost, by pressure, by swift 
ness, between the pinching, sturdy rocks, to such 
a degree of induration that an iron crow cannot 
be forced into it ; here, iron, lead, and cork have 
one common weight. At the upper Cohos the 
river spreads twenty-four miles wide. For five 
or six weeks ships of war might sail over the 
lands that afterward produce the greatest crops 
of hay and grain in all America. 


The New Londoners have the credit of 
inventing tar and feathers as a proper 
punishment for heresy. At Norwich the 
people bury the dead with their feet to 
the west. Were Dr. Peters to charac- 
terize the people of Norwich, he would 
do it in Mr. George Whitefield’s words, 
‘*You are wholly of the devil.” The 
Doctor says that, Whitefield actually 
tried to bring down the walls of the fort 
at Saybrook, Joshua fashion, by having 
rams’ horns blown, and went off disgust- 
ed at his failure. Of Windham he 
relates that in July, 1758, the whole 
town turned out in their night shirts 
and fled, through alarm at the approach 
of an army of thirsty frogs, going to the 
river fora little water. The frog army 
was forty yards wide and four miles 
long, and was several hours passing 
through the town. Only by sending 
back envoys to treat for peace did the 
people discover their error. 

At Weathersfield it is a rule with par- 
ents to buy annually a silk gown for 
each daughter above seven years old, till 
she is married. The young beauty is 
obliged in return to weed a patch 
of onions with her own hands. New 
Haven gave the name of pumpkin-heads 
to all the New Englanders, for the Blue 
Laws enjoined every male to have his 
hair cut round by a cap, in lack of 
which was used the hard shell of a pump- 
kin, ‘‘ which being put on the head every 
Saturday, the hair is cut by the shell all 
round the head.” ‘These Blue Laws of 


New Haven were “never suffered to be 
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printed,” says Dr. Peters, but he gives a 
‘*sketch ” of some of them: 

No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath 
or fasting-day. 

When it appears that an accused has confeder- 
ates, and he refuses to discover them, he may be 
racked. 

No one shall read common prayer, keep Christ- 
mas or Saints days, make minced pies, dance, 
play cards, or play on any instrument of music, 
except the drum, trumpet, and Jews-harp. 

The worthy historian ‘‘ sketches” many 
other Blue Laws. He says that in his day 
‘similar laws still prevail over New 
England as the common law of the 
country.” To the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and to William III., who founded it, 
*‘under God, are owing all the loyalty, 
decency, Christianity, undefiled with 
blood, which glimmer in New England.” 
The general assembly of Rhode Island, 
‘* Jest religion should chance to prevail,” 
made a law that no one should be held to 
pay a note given to support the Gospel. 

The historian hopefully estimates that 
Connecticut ‘will, in the year 1860, 
contain 2,000,000 people.” Of religion 
and government he says: ‘ Properly 
speaking, the Connectitensians have 
neither, nor ever had; but in pretence 
they excel the whole world, except Bos- 
ton and Spain.” The Indians still hate 
New England Christians, ‘‘ who killed 
their ancestors with a pocky Gospel.” 
The ice and flood in the Connecticut 
river frequently carry off ‘‘large pieces 
of ground from one side to the other, 
which has proved the source of *‘ perplex- 
ing lawsuits as to the ownership of the 
soil.” An Episcopal clergyman from 
England was, as late as 1750, tried, con- 
victed, and fined in Connecticut for the 
distinct Sunday crimes of whistling, of 
walking too fast from church, of picking 
a bunch of grapes from his garden, and 
of combing a discomposed lock of hair 
on the top of his wig. 

Altogether, this history of Connecti- 
cut must have greatly enlightened Eng- 
land, and the reader can now understand 
why the reverend author specially claim- 
ed, in the preface, that whereas other New 
England historians had abounded in *“‘ er- 
ror, disguise, and misrepresentations,’’ 
his work, ‘‘ whatever other historical re- 
quisite it may want, must, I think, be 
allowed to possess originality and truth 
—rare properties of modern publica- 
tions.” Pure Quiet. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF THE EARTH. 

Oxe of the great undertakings which 
have been entered upon in the nineteenth 
century is the accurate survey of the civ- 
ilized world. Individual tasks, like the 
survey of one arc of the globe, have been 
performed for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the form and dimensions of the earth. 
Of this kind were the measurement of 
the parallel of 52 deg. north latitude 
from Valentia, in Ireland, to Orsk, in 
Russia, of the meridian between Dunkirk 
and Barcelona, to determine the proper 
length of the French metre, and Strure’s 
measurement of a meridian between the 
North sea and the Danube. But the 
new undertaking is no Jess than a grand 
network of just such triangulations as 
these, covering Europe and forming the 
base lines for the local mapping of the 
different countries. The scope of the 
task which European governments pro- 
pose to themselves is well indicated by 
the plan adopted in 1865 for the survey 
of Italy. It should be premised that all 
the European States are united in the 
common task of measuring the degrees 
of longitude and latitude, each one per- 
forming the work in its own boundaries, 
but with strict reference to that of its 
neighbors. This work is partly astro- 
nomical and partly field measurement. 

The Italian commission determined on 
three geodetic nets along the lines of 
three meridians and three parallels of 
latitude. The first net extends from 
Cagliari by the island of Corsica along 
the shore of Tuscany to Genoa and Mi- 
lan, thence crossing Switzerland and 
western Germany to Christiana in Swe- 
den. 

The second begins at the island of 
Ponza, and passes through Rome, Flor- 
ence, Padua, to Munich, Leipsic, and 
Berlin. 

The net for fixing the third meridian 
runs from Cape Passaro (the southeast 
extremity of Sicily) to Messina, Potenza, 
Foggia, the island of Tremiti, across the 
Adriatic to Dalmatia, where it joins the 
Austrian and Russian systems that 
stretch northward to the Baltic sea. 





The par- 
allels are all within Italian territory. 
The first runs from the frontier of Savoy 
to Padua, following a line that connects 
Bordeaux in France to Fiume in the 


These are the three meridians. 


Austrian empire. The second extends 
from Corsica through Gargano to Dal- 
matia, and the third from the island of 
Ponza to Brindisi. 

This plan of operations was fixed up- 
on in compliance with an agreement 
made between the governments of Eu- 
rope for coperative work. In 1861 Gen- 
eral Biiyer proposed to the Prussian gov- 
ernment to call a convention for the pur- 
pose of forming a league the object of 
which should be the measurement of an 
arc of a meridian and of a parallel of 
latitude on the central zone of the Euro- 
pean continent. The result of united 
action has been a great extension of ac- 
curate geodetic work. Instead of one 
meridian and one parallel, portions of 
several will be simultaneously measured. 

A similar work is proposed for the Unit- 
ed States, and as there is no other nation 
(unless Brazil is excepted) on the whole 
American continent which is in a posi- 
tion to carry out such a task, it is proba- 
ble that the Government will be persuad- 
ed to undertake it. The method em- 
ployed would be to carry a number of 
lines, accurately determined, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. These would be 
several hundred miles apart, perhaps 
three in number in the eight hundred 
miles north and south width of the coun- 
try; and they would be crossed by a 
number of other lines at right angles to 
them. Thus the whole country would 
be covered by a network of huge quad- 
rilaterals, the position of which would be 
accurately fixed. These would at any 
time become the base lines for State and 
other surveys. This work was in fact 
authorized by Congress three years ago, 
and it has been slowly prosecuted, but 
by methods so slow that Congress ap- 
pears to have grown tired of it, and 
withheld the appropriation this year. We 
would like to see a special service orga- 
nized to perform this task by somewhat 
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more rapid methods, so that the progress 
made might be sensible each year. If 
our Government enters upon this work, 
it will be possible to fix the position of at 
least one parallel of latitude on opposite 
sides of the globe. In the next century 
it may be possible to connect the Ameri- 
can with European triangulation by way 
of Alaska and Russian Asia, while it is 
quite likely that the plans for Arctic col- 
onization may then be carried out so as 
to make the measurement of a great cir- 
cle within the Arctic zone possible. 


SUBTERRANEAN LAKES. 

Geo.oey has proved the existence and 
located the position of ancient lakes that 
are now absolutely dry, and the necessi- 
ties of civilization are teaching us that 
there may be large collections of fresh 
water in the sclid crust of the earth. 
With the rapid growth of population, 
and the simultaneous concentration of 
industries in some regions, such as are 
found in parts of England, for instance, 
the problem of obtaining pure water for 
the great cities becomes a difficult one. 
The area of contamination from human 
or manufacturing sources is so great 
that it is impossible to bring in supplies 
from the country beyond its borders 
without great expense, and it is not al- 
ways possible to overcome the difficulty 
even with any reasonable expenditure of 
money. In such cases it may be neces- 
sary to draw the needed stores from the 
very bosom of mother earth, and fortu- 
nately the great beds of sandstone offer 
reservoirs of almost unlimited extent. 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins, indeed, has come 
to the conclusion that in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, England, there is a vast lake 
fed by subterranean water. Whether 
that surmise is true or not, the sand- 
stones are known to receive a great 
quantity of the surface waters, amount- 
ing, it is estimated, to one-third of the 
rainfall. In a country with a rainfall of 
45 inches yearly, one-third would be 15 
inches, or about 340,000 gallons per 
acre. The depth of these reservoirs en- 


sures the purity of the water, and must 
also act as a governor upon the regulari- 
ty of the supply. It is from similar 
rocks that the petroleum of Pennsylvania 
is drawn. 
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THE STONE AGE IN NEW JERSEY. 

WE have severa! times had occasion to 
refer to the large collections of objects 
dating from the American age of stone 
which have been made by Dr. C. C. Ab- 
bott, of Trenton, New Jersey. In the 
last Smithsonian report he has described 
all the classes of implements the stone 
age in New Jersey affords. Agriculture, 
the chase, warfare, household life, vani- 
ties, recreations, enjoyments, and dis- 
tinctions of rank are all clearly recogniz- 
able. Dr. Abbott says the aborigines 
had an eye to the picturesque in land- 
scape, for their remains are most abun- 
dant at places which have a commanding 
view—the Delaware Water Gap, for in- 
stance. The relics decrease in number 
as the large rivers are left and their trib- 
utaries followed up toward their sources, 
and from this it might be thought that 
the people were few in number and in- 
clined to huddle about deep waters, reap- 
ing what is probably the easiest harvest 
that man has discovered—fresh-water 
fisheries. But against this supposition 
is the fact that in almost every brook, 
however small, fish spears and arrow 
heads are now found. From this wide 
distribution the Doctor infers that the 
prehistoric race was really numerous, 
and had abundant villages, 

The sites of their villages. can now be 
recognized by the number of relics found 
on them, and even the occupation of the 
villagers distinguished by the character 
of the ‘‘celts.” Burlington, Monmouth, 
and Ocean counties contained their fa- 
vorite cornfields, as the sandstone and 
slate ‘‘shovels” picked up there demon- 
strate. Another thing that determined 
the position of the villages was the corn 
mill, just as in modern days it governs 
the location of rural settlements. But 
these ‘‘ mills ’’ were quite different from 
ours. Every traveller has noticed the 
natural depressions in the surface of 
rocks exposed to the weather. Wherever 
one of these hollows was found to lend 
itself kindly to the operations of the pes- 
tle, there the village was built up, and 
around it the relics of the aboriginal life 
are now picked up in large quantities, 
These sites are mostly in the northern 
part of the State, projecting stones suit- 
able for this use being found mostly to- 
ward the south. 

Some localities seem to have been long 
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occupied by a permanent village. Most 
of Dr. Abbott’s relics come from a bluff 
on the Delaware near Trenton, not more 
than five miles long, and from this place 
he has taken many thousand specimens, 
In other cases the site of a veritable ar- 
rowmaker’s hut has been found, indi- 
cated by a heap of arrow heads, spear 
heads, small hatchets, and chips. Some 
of these workshops indicate that the abo- 
rigine was not such a good mineralogist 
as he has been represented by ardent 
ethnologists. Unfinished weapons are 
found that were rejected because of flaws 
that a good workman, able to reason up- 
on long experience of stone working, 
would have discovered at the outset. 
Sometimes the celts are found under cir- 
cumstances which indicate that they 
were either hidden or merely laid away 
in a store for future use. In one case a 
bushel basket full of axes was found, all 
of the grooved cobble-stone pattern; and 
at another place twenty were discovered 
closely packed together, and covered 
with a bright red powder. Another 
‘**find” was of fifty ungrooved axes, all 
of porphyry. 

The manufacture of stone implements 
was evidently an industrial art. As a 
rule, the stone of the locality, whatever 
it was, formed the basis of the industry. 
But chips and unfinished tools are found 
covering fields that have no stone near 
them. Fragments of jasper are abun- 
dant about the aboriginal villages, though 
the State does not contain that rock in 
situ, and only occasional pebbles are 
found in the rivers. 

A certain uniformity of style in the 
manufacture of weapons is noticeable, 
from which it is argued that the chip- 
ping of stone implements was a craft, or 
that there was intercourse and barter 
among the people. One puzzling cir- 
cumstance is the fact that very few com- 
plete lance-heads are found. Fully nine- 
ty-five out of every hundred specimens 
are merely the pointed half. As these 
points of lance-heads are very abundant 
in some limited localities, it is conjec- 
tured that they may have been broken in 
battle, the owner withdrawing with the 
wooden handie and the basal part of the 
point, which could be readily fashioned 
into some smaller cutting tool or wea- 
pon. Besides the prevalence of particular 
patterns in the New Jersey celts, they ex- 
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hibit the usual close correspondence with 
similar work in other parts of the world, 
They are, however, nearly all of the rude 
forms, nothing like the delicate daggers 
of Scandinavia being known. As to 
their age, nothing absolute is known, 
and almost the only indication is given 
by an axe that was found four feet under 
the main roots of a tree, and eleven feet 
below the surface. The axe, which was 
very rude in workmanship, was therefore 
older than the tree, and as five hundred 
rings were counted in a part of the 
trunk, it was thought that the least age 
of the axe was one thousand years. Dr. 
Abbott's work is illustrated by two hun- 
dred and twenty-three figures. 





A GRAVE OF THE LAKE DWELLERS. 

Pror. Desor found near Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, a prehistoric burial place, 
covered with seven feet of earth washed 
from a hillside. It was rectangular, five 
feet four inches long and three feet nine 
inches wide, built of flat granitic stones 
covered by two large gneissic slabs, The 
latter must have been cut artificially. It 
appeared to be the grave of a family or 
clan, for the positions of the bones 
proved that whole bodies had been de- 
posited, and not separate portions, or 
bones alone. The posture was probably 
that of sitting, and fifteen or twenty in- 
dividuals were placed in this one grave, 
The few skulls which were preserved in 
a perfect form appear to be of the true 
Helvetic type, and similar to those found 
in other lake dwellings. The form is 
described as mesaticephalous (semi-long), 
which appears to have existed in the 
stone age, and continued through the 
bronze age to the present day, constantly 
increasing in size and in the development 
of the forehead, both in height and 
breadth. In spite of these changes the 
type remains perfectly recognizable. In 
the grave were found implements of the 
polished stone period, and with them 
some bronze ornaments. This grave, 
therefore, has established two very im- 
portant facts: the continuity of the Hel- 
vetic human type from the stone age till 
now, and the connection of the stone 
and bronze ages. 





A POINT IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
A RECENT attempt to open the doors of 
the English navy to young engineers in 
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private workshops has ended in a way 
that proves how completely the condi- 
tions of service on the ocean have chang- 
ed. About one hundred and forty com- 
mercial engineers sent in their names as 
applicants for twenty vacancies in the 
rank of assistant engineers, and one hun- 
dred presented themselves for examina- 
tion. But of these no fewer than eighty- 
three retired when they saw their exami- 
nation papers. Of the remaining seven- 
teen, eight left after trial. Seven finish- 
ed their task, but with what result we do 
not know. This occurrence makes it 
evident that the standard of competency 
in the government service is not the same 
as in the commercial marine. Formerly 
a man who was an able-bodied seaman or 
an efficient captain in the merchant ser- 
vice was considered to be competent for 
similar positions in the navy; but it ap- 
pears that, this close correspondence no 
longer exists. The merchant marine of 
England is no longer the perfectly pre- 
pared reserve it was formerly. Still the 
difference is not so great as appears from 
this one test. Though the merchant en- 
gineers may not be able to answer the 
theoretical requirements to which their 
brethren are trained in the government 
schools, they know how to manage and 
repair steam machinery of the most elab- 
orate kind. They may not be able to 
conquer examination papers, but if they 
were called upon to act as engineers in 
time of war, they would probably be 
found efficient and well trained. 





HEARING IN BIRDS AND INSECTS. 

Cur.ews frequently obtain food on 
sandy flats after ebb tide by thrusting 
their bills in the sand up to the nostrils 
and seizing a worm, or other edible, hid- 
den under several inches of sand. The 
hole left by this proceeding is very small, 
only large enough, in fact, to take in the 
long and slender bill of the curlew, and 
there are no signs to indicate that the 
bird has moved his bill, probing about 
in the sand, as other birds often do in 
mud. Nor do they thrust into the sand 
at random. The prey is reached by one 
persistent push of the bill. Mr. George 
Romanes discusses the question, ‘*‘ How 
do the birds know the precise spots 
where their victims lie buried in the 
sand?” They cannot see them, nor any 
signs upon the surface indicating their 
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whereabouts, and he concludes that they 
hear them. This explanation argues a 
very delicate sense of hearing in the cur- 
lew, for the sound made by a soft worm 
moving slowly through the sand must be 
in itself very slight indeed, and it is 
masked by the cover of several inches of 
sand lying over the animal. Mr. Ro- 
manes strengthens his supposition by re- 
ferring to the thrush, which also ascer- 
tains the whereabouts of its food by the 
sense of hearing. The distance which it 
runs between successive pauses for lis- 
tening represents probably the diameter 
of the circle within which it can hear the 
movement of a worm. In insects several 
proofs of a sense of hearing have been 
given, But these views have not met 
with entire acceptance, and indeed there 
are circumstances in which this explana- 
tion does not seem entirely credible, 
Another observer thinks birds do not 
hear, but feel the movements of the worm 
in the sand. Many birds patter with 
their feet when hunting food, and the 
object of doing so is supposed to be the 
discovery of some slight movement of 
the worm. The plover rapidly vibrates 
one foot over the ground. This bird 
also makes litile runs, and appears to 
listen intently. As the ear is in a very 
rudimentary state of development, this 
explanation of their mode of finding food 
is the commonly accepted one, 





COLOR OF SOIL IN RELATION TO CROPS, 

Iy studying the puzzling question of 
why some potato fields may entirely es- 
cape blight, even when they are sur- 
rounded on every hand by fields that 
suffer severely from the disease, Mr. J. 
B. Hannay noticed that these fortunate 
plots were darker than the infected areas, 
Thinking that the greater absorption of 
heat by the darker ground, and conse- 
quent higher temperature, might explain 
the singular immunity, he experimented 
to determine the question. A piece of 
ground was chosen, poorly adapted to 
growing potatoes, as it was a kind of 
blue clay. It was planted in the ordi- 
nary way, using stable manure. One 
half was left as planted, but the other 
half was covered with soot which had 
been carefully washed until the soluble 
matter was entirely removed. The tu- 
bers in this part sprouted first and were 
always healthier than those in the un- 
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dressed part of the field. Temperatures 
were taken by a thermometer inserted in 
the soil, which showed that at a depth of 
two inches the soot-covered earth was, 
on the average, 1.77 degree hotter than 
the natural ground; and at the depth of 
eight inches the difference was 1.09 de- 
gree. Thus the dark earth afforded its 
tubers a warmer climate than light-col- 
ored soil. The most remarkable difference 
was found in the composition of the re- 
sulting crops. The soot-covered potatoes 
contained 22.5 per cent. of starch, and 
those in plain ground only 17.5 per cent., 
and the granules were smaller in size. 
A FLOWING QUICKSAND. 

QUICKSANDs are just as great a trouble 
to the engineer now as in the days of 
George Stephenson, who was obliged to 
reassume one of his contracts because 
the contractor took to his bed and died 
on striking a quicksand. The buildings 
on a farm in England were lately jeopar- 
dized in a singular manner. In sinking 
a well through a solid bed of clay the 
workman was surprised by a sudden 
burst of water from the wall about 
twelve feet from the bottom. The water 
came in so rapidly as to make his escape 
a very lively one, and it continued to en- 
ter until the well was full and running 
over. It brought with it a great quan- 
tity of sand, and at length the buildings 
standing near by showed that the ground 
had begun to settle. The most strenuous 
efforts were made to stop the torrent by 
filling the well with a mixture of larze 
stones and hydraulic mortar, but without 
effect at last accounts. 





THE ETHNOLOGIST IN LAPLAND. 

One of the most difficult collections 
for the ethnologist to make is that of 
masks of living faces, and yet this is one 
of the most important. Dr. Van der 
Horck described his trials with the 
Lapps, at a meeting of the American 
Geographical Society. One amusing dif- 
ficulty was found in the fondness of the 
natives for oil. At first he put olive oil 
on the face to keep the plaster of Paris 
from sticking, but he could not keep 
them from licking it off. Then he tried 
offensive train oil, but with no better 
success! A more serious difficulty was 
the superstitious feeling of the Lapps, 
though it is singular that they were more 





ready to allow casts to be taken of their 
faces than measurements of their heads, 
The former is much the more disagree- 
able, but they probably suspected magic 
or witchcraft in the craniometer with 
which che head was measured, After 
oiling the skin the face was covered with 
a thick coat of plaster, quills being 
thrust into the nostrils for air. Usually 
the plaster mask came off easily after 
setting, but on one occasion it adhered 
firmly to the face of a fine-looking and 
very typical Lapp. The Doctor was 
compelled to shave under it with a scal- 
pel, the operation being painful, and the 
patient both frightened and angry. He 
had stipulated in advance that his beard 
should not becut! When finally released 
he grabbed the Doctor’s loaded gun, and 
came near making an end of him. Dr. 
Van der Horck is now among the hos- 
tile Sioux Indians, and if he makes 
many such mistakes with them, he is 
likely to leave his scalp in exchange for 
some warrior’s mask! He says: ‘In 
taking casts of the ear, I usually closed 
the auditory orifice with a piece of cot- 
ton, oiling the skin, and covering the 
whole with plaster, which when dry I 
carefully pulled off, the ear yielding. 
The operation of ‘having your ear 
pulled’ is rather painful under such 
circumstances, and the Lapps were never 
anxious to let me have the cast of more 
than one ear! Skulls can only be taken 
from the graves with the greatest secre- 
cy, as they watch over the burial places 
with superstitious care. These ancient 
burial places are usually near the hal- 
lowed groves, or places near which they 
were accustomed to assemble for wor- 
ship, and theyare still designated by the 
remains of stone pillars, or by the native 
name attached to them, such as ‘ Piatt- 
sam-dudder,’ holy mountain, or ‘ Paits- 
yoki,’ holy river.” 





VANDALISM IN OFFICIAL QUARTERS. 

Screntiric and professional men fre- 
quently have to deplore acts of vandal- 
ism by coarse men who, because they are 
ignorant themselves, take pride in de- 
stroying the valued records of patient 
research. James Fisk, Jr., left his 
mark upon the engineering profession in 
America by sending to a paper mill a 
great accumulation of drawings, records 
of practice and experiments that had 
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been made by the engineers of the Erie 
railroad. No attempt had been made to 
publish them, but their results had been 
incorporated into the work of the road, 
and that is all that remains of observa- 
tions carefully made during a quarter of 
acentury. Something of the same kind 
took place when the casts of fossil ani- 
mals purchased for the Central park 
museum and partly set up were deliber- 
ately carted of and thrown on a dung 
heap by the order of men who had money 
and political influence, but not intelli- 
gence, nor regard for the welfare of the 
citizens who paid for the park, the casts, 
and the commissioners, and for whose 
amusement and instruction the casts 
were bought. The last exhibition of this 
kind of brutal rage is given in England, 
and, it is hinted, by one of the Treasury 
officials, The printed specifications of 
the English patent office have accumu- 
lated until it is a question where they 
shall be stored. The gentleman refer- 
red to has solved the problem by send- 
ing about 250 tons of these records toa 
paper mill! 





THE *vITLE OF IRON PRODUCTS, 
Tue American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers has taken advantage of the pres- 
ence of so many foreign metallurgists, to 
present to the world a scheme for a uni- 
form nomenclature in the kinds of iron, 
This has been a constant subject of dis- 
cussion ky English, French, German, 
and American iron workers for many 
years. Their conclusion is as follows: 
First, that all malleable compounds 
of iron, with its ordinary ingredients, 
which are aggregated from pasty masses, 
or from piles, or from any forms of iron 
not in a fluid state, and which will not 
sensibly harden and temper, and which 
generally resemble what is now called 
wrought iron, shall be called WELD 1noN 
(German, schweisseisen; French, fer 
soudé). 

Second, that such compounds, when 
they will from any cause harden and 
temper, and which resemble what is now 
called puddled steel, shall be called 
WELD STEEL (German, schwetss stahl ; 
French, acier soudé), 

Third, that all compounds of iron, 
with its ordinary ingredients, which have 
been cast from a fluid state into mallea- 
ble masses, and which will not sensibly 
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harden by being quenched in water while 
at a red heat, shall be called INGoT rRON 
(German, flusseisen ; French, fer fondu). 

Fourth, that all such compounds, 
when they will from any cause so harden, 
shall be called INGot sTEEL (German, 
jluss stahl ; French, acier fondu.) 

The greatest objection to this system 
is that it introduces a change which is 
thought by many metallurgists to mere- 
ly add a new chapter to a long discus- 
sion, but without bringing it to a close. 
The defect of the committee's work is 
that it really accomplishes nothing de- 
cisive. The terms proposed may be suffi- 
cient for theoretical treatises on steel 
and iron, but practical men know that 
the metal trade will not adopt them. 
Weld steel is hardly a sufficient designa- 
tion for a ecutler who wants to contract 
for tool steel. He might get the product 
of the puddling furnace instead of the 
cementation box, or if his contract called 
for cast steel, he might be supplied from 
the Bessemer convertor. In most cases 
some designating term will have to be 
added to the titles preposed by the com- 
mission to fit them for commercial and 
industrial use. That will prevent their 
use altogether, for who will say, ‘‘ Besse- 
mer cast steel,” when he can leave the 
middle word out entirely. None of the 
terms are really characteristic except one, 
which we already know well—cast iron. 
This is but one objection of the many 
urged to the proposed nomenclature. 
The committee really accepted the views 
of one of two parties as to the signifi- 
cance of such terms as ‘“‘steel” and 
‘‘iron.”’ The party of opposite views 
remains unconvinced. The unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the result is very sugges- 
tive considering the character of the 
gentlemen who composed the committee. 
Such authorities as Tunner of Austria, 
Akermann of Sweden, Gruner of France, 
Wedding of Prussia, Bell of England, 
Egleston and Holley of our own coun- 
try form as trustworthy a body for the 
consideration of this subject as could 
well be found. The question now is, 
If such referees have failed, would it 
not be well to cut short a discussion that 
has been so long and fruitless? 





DIAMOND FIELDS IN AUSTRALIA. 
It is a matter of common observation 
that the empirical rules of workmen, 
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however ignorant they may be, often 
embody real scientific truths, though 
they are not able to give intelligent ex- 
pression to them, Such is the associa- 
tion which Australian diamond miners 
have noticed between ‘‘ morlops” and 
diamonds. Morlops is the name given 
by the men to small jasper pebbles of 
yellow, pink, brown, and other colors, 
which they say are never found in the 
Cish unless diamonds are there too. The 
fact shows how close the observation of 
the diamond hunters is. The asserted 
companionship of the two stones is made 
very probable by the fact that ‘‘ morlops” 
have a specific gravity of 3.25 and dia- 
monds of 3.4 to 3.5. The sands in which 
they both occur have been operated upon 
by running water, which has assorted 
the minerals that compose them accord- 
ing to their specific gravities, and has 
therefore thrown these two, of nearly 
similar density, together. Morlops is a 
name peculiar to Australia, and its ety- 
mology is unknown. Australian dia- 
mond mining is not very successful on 
account of the small size and poor quali- 
ty of the stones. One company had in 
1,680 diamonds only 1 of eight grains, 1 
of four grains, 6 of three grains, 85 of 
two grains, and 1,587 of less than two 
grains. On the other hand, the yield of 
the diamond dirt is tolerably regular, 
averaging about twenty stones to the 
load. The diamonds are found ‘‘ just at 
grass roots” in the soil of a kind of ba- 
sin or closed valley about four miles 
long and three wide. The surrounding 
district is of the age of the coal measures, 





THE PENINSULAR FORM OF SOUTHERN 
LAND. 

Tue reason why the northern hemi- 
sphere should contain nearly all the land 
and the southern nearly all the water 
surface of the globe has puzzled geogra- 
phers for many years. Without refer- 
ence to older theories, the hypothesis of 
Prof. Croll, that it is due to, and is also 
a proof of, alternate glaciation of the 
two hemispheres, now engages the atten- 
tion of scientific students. This expla- 
nation is that the Antarctic region is now 
in a condition of extreme glaciation; 
that an ice cap of 2,800 miles in diame- 
ter, and probably from twelve miles or 
more thick at the centre, covers the 
south pole. The presence of this huge 
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mass of solid water produces two effects: 
The accumulation of ice lessens the 
amount of fluid water in the ocean, 
which is therefore shallower; and the 
piling up of this mass at one spot changes 
the centre of gravity of the earth, shift- 
ing it to a point nearer the south than 
the north pole. As water may be ex- 
pected to group itself spherically around 
the centre of gravity and not around the 
physical centre of the globe, there is an 
accumulation of the water toward the 
south. The earth in fact consists of two 
globes, a solid one, the form of which 
may be considered as fixed, and a fluid 
one enveloping the other. The amount 
of water is not sufficient to cover the 
whole of the solid globe, but the higher 
inequalities project through the fluid en- 
velope. Now, if this fluid globe is shift- 
ed bodily in any one direction, it is evi- 
dent that the projecting portions of land 
in that quarter will be covered up, while 
the solid globe will be uncovered in the 
opposite direction. The result of piling 
up the Antarctic ice would be a rise of 
the ocean level to 1,000 feet above its 
present line, and a fall of the same 
amount in the Arctic region. Sir John 
Lubbock considers that the peninsular 
condition of land in the southern hemi- 
sphere is not due to anything abnormal 
in its shape there, but merely to the sub- 
mergence of the low lands by the accu- 
mulation of water in that half of the 
earth. He says: ‘‘ Let us suppose three 
tracts of land, each trending north and 
south, each with a central backbone, but 
one with a general slope southward, one 
with no slope either way, and the third 
with a northward slope. The first will, 
of course, form a peninsula pointing 
southward, because as we proceed south- 
ward less and less of the surface will 
project above the water, until nothing 
but the central ridge remains. The sec- 
ond tract, however, would also assume 
the same form, because, though by the 
hypothesis the land does not sink, still 
the gradual preponderance of water 
would produce the same effect. If, more- 
over, the central mountain ridge, as is so 
generally the case, presents a series of 
detached summits, the last of such ele- 
vations which rises above the water level 
will necessarily form an island,” situated 
at the extremity of the peninsula, which 
is frequently the case in the southern 
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hemisphere. In the third case, that of a 
land sloping northward, the result of the 
opposite inclination of the land and wa- 
ter would be to produce, not a pointed 
peninsula, but an oblong tract. The al- 
ternate accumulation of water in the two 
hemispheres, with the varying height of 
the water line, is thought by many geol- 
ogists to explain the numerous elevations 
and submergences which a study of the 
rocks proves to have taken place in past 
time. 
THE INTERNATIONAL METRIC STAN- 
DARD. 

Tue task of making a perfectly homo- 
gencous alloy of platinum and iridium 
for the new standards of the metric sys- 
tem was a very tedious affair. Five in- 
gots were made by melting together, for 
each one, 450 ounces of platinum and 55 
ounces of iridium, the metals having 
been cut into small pieces by means of an 
hydraulic press. The fuel used was coal 
gas and oxygen and the furnace one of St. 
Clair Deville’s. When cold the ingots 
were rolled into sheets, cut in strips, and 
again melted, the resulting ingot appear- 
ing to be very perfect. It was forged 
into a bar 35 centimetres long, 7.5 wide, 
and 2.5 thick, or about 90 x 2 x 1 inches. 
This was repeatedly annealed and rolled 
out into a bar 4.10 metres long, 21 mm. 
wide, and 5 mm. thick, or, 14 feet x 1-2 
inch x 1-5 inch, this being about the de- 
sired thickness and width. The alloy is 
so hard that it wore the iron surfaces 
between which it was drawn to give ita 
perfectly rectangular form, and it was 
finally planed true. It has been care- 
fully analyzed by Deville, who found 
its density to be 21.508 at 0 deg. C. and 
its composition— 


I. II. 
DL thdciadacn <ddetavascded 89.40 89.42 
Ts ioccetounssey 4epereebane 10.16 10.22 
PCL: esdidees ornecusiienet 0.18 0.16 
Ec acwine Laiieeieauaion 0.10 0.10 
RAECRSER 40060. saeu eaecsenes 0.06 0.06 
99.99 99.96 


This then is the composition of what is 
extremely likely to be the world’s stan- 
dard of length. The alloy is to be tested 
to ascertain how much it changes in vol- 
ume with time and repeated heating. 
The preparation of the bar was performed 
by the English firm of Johnson, Matthey 
& Co, 
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NITRO-GLYCERINE POWDERS. 

Tose explosives which, like dyna- 
mite, are made up of an inert powder in 
which nitro-glycerine is mixed, are found 
to lose some of their strength by evapora- 
tion, though the action is slow. One 
sample lost 2.2 per cent. in five years. 
This loss is not sufficient to affect the 
use of the powder in any of its ordinary 
employments, such as blasting, for the 
reason that an excess is always used in 
such operations. But another peculiar- 
ity of these nitro-glycerine powders is 
their tendency to collect all the liquid 
part of the explosive at their lowest 
point, If the cartridges stand on end 
for any length of time, the nitro-glycer- 
ine settles to the bottom, and the action 
may be so complete that the top will not 
have enough of the explosive constituent 
to take fire. Cartridges have been 
known to fail from this cause which were 
entirely effective and good when they 
were finally exploded. For this reason 
all cartridges made of the nitro-glycerine 
powders should be laid on their sides, 
and not stood up endwise. 





ScuiEv has lately found the rainbow to 
be perfectly polarized, but the bow must 
be very bright. 


Ick crystals are sometimes formed in 
loose gravel, a fact which may explain 
the singular occurrence of ice in the 
frozen well of Brandon, Vt. 


Tue list of native tcllurides of gold is 
increasing rapidly. A new one has just 
been named Bunsenite. It is found at 
Nagyag in Transylvania, and is pure au- 
ric telluride. 


A yew oil field is said to have been 
developed in several counties in Ken- 
tucky, principally in the valley of the 
Cumberland. A thousand farms are 
said to have been leased for well sinking. 


A ZootoaicaL Museum Company has 
beon incorporated in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
with a capital of $500,000 in 10,000 
shares. The intention is to build a mu- 
seum of wild animals for exhibition. 
Messrs. Charles B. Dungan, James H. 
Redfield, Horatio G. Gilbert, L. R. Mes- 
tamil, and H. S. Dungan are trustees for 
the first year. 
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Eaes of the celebrated whitefish, which 
are such a favorite product of the great 
American lakes, have been sent to Aus- 
tralia by our Government and success- 
fully propagated there. 


An ingenious electrical apparatus is 
that of Mr. Tisley for producing a cur- 
rent by the dropping of mercury from a 
small orifice into dilute sulphuric acid; 
if the vessels containing the mercury and 
the acid be connected by a wire, a cur- 
rent is found to traverse it. 


A SINGULAR case of disease lately oc- 
curred in England, every member of the 
family down to the dog and cat being 
affected. It was caused by a parisitic 
insect, Zrombidium, which is supposed 
to have originated on some garden plants, 
from which the cat and dog obtained and 
carried it to the human members of the 
family. 


A Betatan physician thinks that life 
may be maintained on air alone, because 
when emaciation has proceeded to a cer- 
tain point the nitrogen of the air may 
gain admission to the circulatory system. 
He endeavored to show that persons like 
Louise Lateau, whose body exhibited the 
crucifixion wounds, and who professedly 
spent weeks without food, may in fact 
exist without other nourishment than 
they can obtain from the air. 


Tue growth of the sugar cane has met 
with a check in Australia from a disease 
called the ‘‘rust,” on account of red 
spots which appear on all the canes 
healthy and unhealthy. These spots are 
minute fungoid growths. The sap from 
diseased canes has a lower density than 
that from healthy ones, and the sugar is 
more difficult to make. A combination 
of influences of soil, climate, exhaustion 
of soil, and variety of cane are pointed 
to as the cause. 


Tue antagonism of secretary birds, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, to snakes, 
was lately tested at the Jardin d’Accli- 
matation, in Paris. A number of living 
snakes were thrown into the enclosure 
where the birds were kept, and as soon as 
they were perceived the secretaries show- 
ed great excitement. They uttered shrill 
cries and sprang upon the snakes, hold- 
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ing them to the ground with their strong 
feet, while they cut them to pieces with 
their beaks. The reptiles could neither 
escape nor retaliate, for the thick wrin- 
kled skin that covers these birds’ legs 
resisted ail attempts to penetrate it. 


It is a matter of common remark that 
the air of cities is warmer than that of 
the country, and scientific observation 
confirms the fact. The average temper- 
ature at the Greenwich observatory is 
higher than in former times, and the 
change is attributed to the building of 
houses around it. No less than five mil- 
lion tons of coal are burned every year 
in London, and it is calculated that the 
heat thus produced would add 2 1-2 de- 
grees of heat every hour to a stratum of 
air 100 feet thick, and covering 118 
square miles, the area of the city. 


A SINGULAR message was lately deliv- 
ered to the Entomological Society of 
London. This was a request made by 
Mr. Riley of St. Louis, Missouri, that 
entomologists should supply him with 
cocoons of the parasite Microgaster glom- 
eratus, which were much wanted in 
Amcrica to destroy the numerous broods 
of Pieris rape, which has been imported 
into this country. Entomologists have 
long predicted that insects may one day 
become an important part in our economy 
and be cultivated as assiduously as large 
animals or the agricultural products, 


Pror. Osporne ReyYNoups has inge- 
niously imitated the formation of hail- 
stones by blowing finely-powdered plas- 
ter of Paris against a jet of steam issu- 
ing freely into the air. The steam was 
wet enough to moisten the plaster, and 
in this way masses closely resembling 
hailstones were formed. They had the 
rounded base and the striw of the real 
stones, but their sides were somewhat 
steeper. He thinks that the larger drops in 
a cloud begin to fall first, and falling fast- 
er than the small ones, overtake those 
that are below them. The result of con- 
tact is aggregation depending on the 
well-known action of ice particles in 
freezing at their surface of contact. In 
this way a drop grows as it descends, 
and its size depends merely on the num- 
ber of smaller drops it is able to freeze 
to itself. 
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WE reviewed not long since the first 
volume of Mr. Van Laun’s ‘‘ History of 
French Literature,” and now the second 
is before us.* The interest of the first 
volume is chiefly historical. It shows 
the development of the French national 
mind and the formation of what we re- 
cognize as the French style and the 
French cast of thought. The second is 
more purely critical in its character, 
and its interest is entirely literary. The 
author passes under review the great au- 
thors of what has been well styled the 
Augustan age of French literature—Cor- 
neille, Descartes, Moli¢ére, La Fontaine, 
Balzac, La Rochefoucauld, Boileau, Ra- 
cine, and others second only to these 
eminent men. But still his pages show 
the history of France in her literature; 
for the volume opens with the literature 
of the League and the Jesuits, and gives 
a full historical and critical account 
of that remarkable work, or rather con- 
geries of works, the ‘‘ Satire Merippée.”’ 
Indeed, a very just understanding of 
the political and social condition of 
France at the time of Henri IV. may be 
obtained by reading Mr. Van Laun’s 
first chapter. In his critical opinions 
upon the writers and orators of this 
period Mr. Van Laun is somewhat prone 
to extravagance of praise. For example, 
he writes of Gaston de Montluc as if he 
were Cesar and Cicero rolled into one. 
He says of a speech of Montluc’s before 
Francis I., that it ‘sounds even now 
like the blast of a trumpet.” Unfortu- 
nately for this panegyric, he gives the 
speech, which either in the original or 
the translation appears to be only the 
earnest, direct appeal of a brave and in- 
telligent soldier to fight the combined 
English and German armies with five or 
six thousand Gascons. All that is stir- 
ring in it is the man’s determined 
bravery and the earnestness of his appeal. 
The speech is merely the outspoken 
courage of a brave soldier. Montluc has 


* “ Mistory of French Literature.” By Henri 
Van Lavun. Il. From the Classical Renaissance 


until the end of the Reignof Louis XIV. 8vo, 
pp. 392. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


no place in French literature, hardly in 
French military literature. The analysis 
and description of the ‘Satire Merip- 
pée’’ is on the contrary equally discreet 
and interesting; its value being increased 
by biographical notices of its various au- 
thors. This is probably the most artful 
and effective political satire ever written. 
It did more to destroy the League than 
was done by any one other agency. 

In his second chapter, which is devoted 
to the didactic school of literature which 
sprang into perfection as the first fruit 
of the Renaissance, the author deals first 
with Ronsard, whose name is great in 
French literature, but who now is little 
read. Ronsard attained a great height 
of favor in his lifetime. He was hailed 
as the Pindar, the Horace, the Petrarch 
of France. Marguerite of Savoy, Mary 
Stuart, Queen Elizabeth, and Catherine 
de Medici vied with each other in ex- 
pressing their admiration of him, and all 
of them sent him handsome presents. 
But Rensard, although he did much to 
discipline French taste and to polish 
French style, is dead as a poet, except 
to the curious in literature. The reason 
of this is sufficient. In the words of a 
distinguished French critic, Paul Albert, 
‘**Ronsard has no ideas, and he is very 
poor in sentiment.” Mr. Van Laun 
pleads for him; but on the very passages 
which he quotes we must agree with Al- 
bert. Our author is nearer the truth 
when he says, “France is still waiting 
for her grand epopeeia.” France has a 
grand epic in the ‘‘ Chanson de Roland,” 
but that is too antique to be read even 
by Frenchmen. 

A very interesting chapter is the one 
upon the reform of the French language. 
This was brought about chiefly through 
the agency of Malherbe. Malherbe was 
a poet, or at least a writer of finished 
verses of no great value; but it was as 
a critic that he exercised his influence 
upon the French language and its litera- 
ture. He was looked up to, both by his 
contemporaries and his successors, as 
the greatest authority of the Renaissance 
in respect to style and diction, and he 
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was not merely a solf-constituted law- 
giver in matters of linguistic propriety, 
but also a scrupulous, exact, argumenta- 
tive, and scientific linguist, This is Mr. 
Van Laun’s appreciation of him, which 
is perhaps again a little too high. A 
scientific linguist was hardly possible in 
Malherbe’s time; nor do scientific lin- 
guists do much for style. Writing is an 
art, not a science; and writers who leave 
their mark upon literature do so without 
caring much for or knowing much of 
linguistics. Be this as it may, Malherbe 
accomplished the great task which he 
undertook; and Mr. Van Laun is right 
in saying that after him ‘‘the language 
was hardly capable of further develop- 
ment, and the master minds of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries were to 
express themselves in terms which the 
seventeenth century had unmistakably 
stamped as the classical standard of 
speech.” 

As in England so in France, literature 
attained its highest point in the drama, 
and almost at a single leap. A drama- 
tist almost unknown to the majority of 
French readers, Jodelle, is the father of 
French tragedy. Casting aside the rude 
Mysteries and Moralities which occupied 
the stage in his youth, he began to write 
real tragedies. They were feeble, and 
died the death of feeble things. Then, 
after the pottering of a few more feeble 
imitators, all at once arose Corneille, 
Of this greatest of French tragic poets 
Mr. Van Laun’s account is ample, and 
his appreciation equally generous and 
discreet. He finds the great merit of 
Corneille in his loftiness, his heroic way 
of feeling, thinking, and speaking. 
**When,’’ he says, ‘* we have read one of 
Corneille’s best tragedies—and I admit 
at once that they are very unequal—we 
rise from its perusal better than we were 
before, with an intense reverence for 
these more than human heroes or hero- 
ines whose adventures we have follow- 
ed?’’? But he confesses that these heroic 
creatures are not men and women of this 
world; they are unnatural. They are 
all of them ‘‘so completely concrete in 
all their actions, so monotonously virtu- 
ous or vicious, so argumentative, that 
they scem not to possess many passions, 
but only one; and whether as fathers or 
lovers, friends or enemies, tyrants or 
champions, we admire them, respect 
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them, but admit that they sometimes 
weary us.’’ For sometimes read always, 
and this is the truth; and the judgment 
is one that may be passed upon all 
French tragedy of the grand classical 
school. Moii¢re was a dramatist of a 
different order. True, he wrote comedy; 
but it was not because of that that we 
delight in him. He was natural as well 
as humorous, true as well as witty. Of 
his characters Mr. Van Laun well says: 
‘*The language which they employ is al- 
ways natural to them, and is neither too 
gross nor over refined. And how re- 
markable and delicate is the nwance be- 
tween his different characters, though 
they may represent the same profession 
or an identical personage. None of his 
doctors are alike; his male and female 
scholars are all dissimilar.’’ Equally 
true and important is the criticism that 
Moliére’s verse ‘“‘has none of the stiff- 
ness of the ordinary French rhyme, and 
becomes in his hands, as well as his prose, 
a delightful medium for sparkling sal- 
lies, bitter sarcasms, and well-sustained 
and sprightly sallies.” In a word, 
Moliére was a real dramatist and a great 
one. He held his mirror up to nature. 
He is the greatest among French writers, 
as Shakespeare is the greatest among 
English, although still at a very long 
distance behind; for Shakespeare was— 
what was he not? As to Racine, he is 
little more than a feeble, amorous Cor- 
neille, with all Corneille’s faults, none af 
his grandeur, and with all his interest 
confined to love-making in stilted rhyme. 
We can follow our author and his au- 
thors no further into detail; but we can 
heartily recommend his book to the in- 
creasing class of readers who are inter- 
ested in French literature. His knowl- 
edge is thorough, his criticism thought- 
ful, original, and acute; and his work, 
when it is completed, will be the only 
just and worthy appreciation of its im- 
portant subject in our language. 
Lonpon gossip reports that Mr. An- 
thony Trollope has said that to him novy- 
el-writing is so easy that his words ‘‘ run 
from his pen like tea out of a teapot”; 
which provoked a London critic to say 
that Mr. Trollope’s teapot sometimes 
poured very weak tea. There is much 
truth in both remarks. Mr. Trollope is 
doubtless the most fluent writer among 
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English novelists of his generation. Mr. 
Thackeray wrote with ease when he had 
brought himself up to the work. The 
existing manuscripts of some of his nov- 
els show very little elaboration, very lit- 
tle erasure or interlineation. Some of 
them were partly dictated, his elder 
daughter acting as his amanuensis. 
‘*Henry Esmond,” his most highly fin- 
ished work, is one of these; and in the 
manuscript of that even the dictated pas- 
sages remain almost without alteration. 
But Thackeray wrote comparatively lit- 
tle. To Dickens writing was hard work, 
and his ‘‘copy” was so full of erasure 
and interlineation that it was almost as 
toilsome for compositors to ‘set” it as 
for him to produce it. George Eliot 
writes with great care and great elabora- 
tion. Her work shows this. It is full 
of thought, expressed with the utmost 
care in the choice of words and the con- 
struction of phrases and sentences, Fa- 
cility of composition is no reproach in it- 
self. It implies no inferiority in imagi- 
nation or in literary craftsmanship. Scott 
had it in a remarkable degree; and so 
had Shakespeare. But when writing is 
easy because little is said that it is hard 
to say, and the freely flowing tea is weak, 
that is another matter. 

The fact is, that although Mr. Trol- 
lope has given us some admirable novels, 
almost first rate, and although he has 
described upper-class and middle-class 
life in the England of to-day with great 
fidelity, he is sometimes very weak. He 
has the faculty of interweaving social 
events in such a way as to make an in- 
teresting story, and he has a keen eye 
for the slight peculiarities of character 
and speech which distinguish every-day 
people from each other in the present 
smoothed and formless time; but he con- 
cerns himself chiefly with trivial traits, 
and plays upon the mere surface of hu- 
man nature in the nineteenth century. 
He has little imagination, no depth, lit- 
tle art, either constructive or pictorial. 
He is the most realistic of the novelists 
of a realistic day. And there is an op- 
pressive sameness in his work. Flirting 
and jilting, and love making with “‘ hon- 
orable intentions,” according to the can- 
ons of society, are the staple of too many 
of his novels. The bad shallow man 
and the bad deep man, the bad shallow 
woman and the bad deep woman; the 
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good girl who is ready to fall down and 
worship her lover if he will only ‘‘ pro- 
pose *’ in unmistakable phrase, one that 
he cannot back out of—if he will but 
‘* protest,” and so make what Juliet’s 
nurse calls ‘‘a very gentlemanly offer ”; 
and the good man who hangs back, and 
does not protest for a long while, but 
then does it with a vengeance—these are 
the web and woof of the tissue of his 
fancy. Well, this suits the taste of the 
majority of the readers for whom he 
writes—a body composed chiefly of 
young women. He is capable of better 
things, as he has shown. The Barches- 
ter novels are full of strong characteriza- 
tion of men and women who have real 
character. But the producing of so 
many chapters monthly, with headings 
fitted to captivate the eyes of monthly 
magazine buyers, has caused him to di- 
lute himself and to give us sometimes 
very weak tea indeed. 

His last novel* is one of his weak 
ones. As to his story, he is like Can- 
ning’s knife-grinder, and has none to 
tell. But he describes an old village, 
Dillsborough, and its lower middle class 
society, and the people of the neighboring 
squire’s house, well, The honest village 
attorney, his mean, mercenary, vulgar 
wife, the gentleman farmer, or rather 
the farmer that tries to set up as a small 
gentleman and fails, the hard-hearted 
old lady at the squire’s house, and the 
soft-hearted old lady who has a right to 
go there, and does so sometimes—all 
these, and their various surroundings, he 
sets before us with the faithfulness of a 
photograph, and with some of the photo- 
graph’s exaggerations of untrue perspec- 
tive. But real as it is, most of it is so 
commonplace, that before we get through 
the book it becomes a weariness to the 
flesh. There is, however, a bad, bold, 
shameless young woman, Arabella Tre- 
foil, the niece of a great duke, who, with 
her degraded mother, is a mighty hunter 
of husbands, and she relieves the book 
of its monotony. Not pleasantly, how- 
ever; for so base a creature in woman’s 
form as Arabella Trefoil it would be hard 
to find—in fiction; and that she exists in 
reality, or in possibility, among the la- 
dies of the highest class of English soci- 

*“* The American Senator.” A Novel. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 8vO, pp. 190(paper). New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 
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ety, it is not comfortable to believe, pro- 
duct as she seems to be of the conditions 
of that society. 

With the events which produce the 
semblance of a story Mr. Trollope has 
interwoven the sayings and doings of the 
personage who gives the book its name. 
This is an American Senator who goes to 
England to study the country, its insti- 
tutions, and its people. To use the slang 
phrase common in England, ‘‘ he is not 
half a bad fellow’’; but Mr. Trollope 
makes him of course a very disagreeable 
one—and also of course gives him a ridi- 
culous name—Gotobed. It should seem 
that a man who lives in such a glass house 
of aname as Trollope ought to be careful 
how he throws stones of this kind; but it 
is a cardinal point of belief with so many 
of our British cousins that all Americans 
have ridiculous names, that it would not 
do to present one in a book with any one 
of the names which are common to both 
countries, even Brown, or Jones, or Rob- 
inson. Senator Gotobed makes a nui- 
sance of himself. He pries, and dis- 
putes, and flies in the face of the society 
into which he is hospitably received. He 
is good-natured, but ill-bred, and has no 
more tact than a donkey. He treads on 
everybody’s toes. He dines with a cler- 
gyman, and not only fails to appreciate 
a good dinner and good wine, and lets 
his failure to do so appear offensively, 
but he attacks the Church and the 
‘‘cloth” while his host’s meat is in his 
mouth. Mr. Trollope has done this sort 
of thing in one way or another before, 
and such are his representations of the 
behavior and breeding of Americans, 
that the question naturally arises, With 
whom did Mr. Trollope associate when 
he was in this country? How did it 
happen that he was excluded from fairly 
decent social circles in America? What 
had he done, what did he do or say that 
shut the doors of people of ordinary good 
breeding against him? For such must 
have been the case. The man is either 
a deliberate libeller or he is ignorant of 
that which he professes to be able to de- 
scribe. He makes his American say that 
‘‘in the States we haven't yet got into 
the way of using dinner clarets,” and he 
don’t know the difference between °57 
Mouton and vin ordinaire. With whom 
did Mr. Trollope dine when he was in 
America? Did the people among whom 
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he managed to get, use forks and nap- 
kins? We should not be surprised to 
hear to the contrary. Skill in the de- 
tection of vintages is not a very high or 
valuable qualification, except to acustom 
house appraiser or a dealer in wine; but 
Mr. Trollope makes a point of if, and we 
therefore ask these questions. English- 
men of any mark who do not make them- 
selves personally offensive, are usually 
asked to houses here where they may 
drink ‘‘dinner clarets,” quite of the 
grade of ’57 Mouton, like water if they 
wish. And Mr. Gotobed says that 
“things are fixed convenient.” We 
think that Mr. Trollope’s associations in 
this country must have been, to say the 
least, a little queer. An American of 
average good breeding and education 
would be obliged to search and pry even 
more curiously than Mr. Gotobed does, to 
find an opportunity of meeting socially 
people, Americans, who speak of things 
being fixed convenient. Mr. Trollope 
has placed himself in no very enviable 
position if he intends, as he ought to in- 
tend, to describe in Mr. Gotoved a fair 
representative of the men whom he saw 
in this country. He simply shows that 
for some personal reason he was excluded 
from the society of Americans of average 
social culture. 

But in one respect Mr. Trollope makes 
good use of his American Senator. He 
makes him a stalking horse under cover 
of which he shoots the shafts of savage 
censorship and ridicule into English so- 
ciety. There has been no more damag- 
ing indictment of that society than that 
of which Mr. Gotobed is made the occa- 
sion and the mouthpiece. Snobbishness, 
tyranny, frivolity, unreason, pig-headed 
conservatism, and coarse brutality are 
shown to pervade all classes in England. 
Putting all these revelations to the cred- 
it of a very disagreeable person, and an 
American, Mr. Trollope saves himself 
craftily from the consequences of bring- 
ing such charges in his own person. His 
trick may not be detected at home, but 
it is patent, and he has really succeeded 
only in ‘‘ fouling his own nest,’’ while he 
does all in his power to effect the saine 
for Americans, His book as a novel is 
poorly constructed, and is not pleasant 
in its incidents or the characters of most 
of its personages; but as a presentation 
of some of the weak points of English so- 
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ciety—and according to him they are 
many—it is an interesting study. 

—M. Daudet’s ** Sidonie” had so large a 
sale that it is not surprising that we 
have another of his novels before us.* 
The translator of ‘‘ Sidonie,” who is also 
the translator of “Jack,” proves to be 
Mrs. Mary Neal Sherwood, a daughter of 
John Neal of Portland, from whom she 
has plainly inherited a literary skill which 
promises not to diminish in the second 
generation. The English of ‘‘Sidonie ”’ 
was unusually good, and the style was 
easy and clear. ‘ Jack,” the new novel, 
is in this respect not at all inferior to its 
predecessor. The novel itself is almost 
the equal of ‘‘Sidonie” in character 
drawing, and is a pleasanter if not a 
more interesting book. It is full of bad 
people; but there is no one in it quite so 
bad as Sidonie, who is certainly the basest 
and the vilest creature within the range 
of fiction. Women admit that Sidonies 
exist, or we should be glad to believe 
that in conceiving her Daudet had stepped 
beyond the bounds of nature and made a 
monster. Iago, the worst man in im- 
aginative literature, is a more respectable 
because a more intellectual and compli- 
eated creature. Sidonie is vulgar and 
shallow as well as vile. The story of 
Jack is a very touching one. He is the 
illegitimate son of a frivolous, selfish, 
vain woman of the demi monde—a monde 
which does not exist in this country. 
The maternal feeling, which like the ma- 
ternal office makes any woman in a cer- 
tain degree worthy of respect, is not a 
fixed quantity. In some women it is 
almost rudimentary; from that it rises to 
a dominant instinct; while in the noblest 
mothers it becomes a grand passion. In 
poor little Jack’s mother it is strong 
enough to win some sympathy for her; 
but it is subordinate to her vanity and her 
passions. At a literary entertainment 
given at the school at which she places 
Jack, a sort of French Do-the-boys Hall, 
she meets and falls in love with a self- 
styled poet, a handsome, weak-brained, 
hard-hearted egoist, whose life is one 
pompous platitude, She throws herself 
at the empty skull of this living libel 
upon literature, and gives him not only 
herself, but her money, and he tyrannizes 


*“ Jack.” From the French of ALPHONSE 
Darvet. By Mary Neal Sherwood. 16mo, pp. 
884. Boston: Estee & Lauriat. 
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over her and her poor child, and con- 
sumes them both. The picture of this 
man—M. le Vicomte Amaury D’Argen- 
ton is the name of him—is in the very 
best style of character drawing. His 
monstrous selfishness and his coloss:l 
vanity are depicted with a pitiless firm- 
ness of hand. He is a thoroughly detes- 
table creature, and yet every man must 
own a perfectly natural one. As to Ida, 
Jack’s mother, whom in his childish 
years he worships, her character is shown 
in the following beautiful passage. She 
weeps over him and confesses to him the 
wrong that she has done him, when she 
finds that because of her position he is 
refused at a reputable school. Then the 
author says: ‘‘ And the strange creature, 
forgetful of her recent grief, laughed 
gayly, that Jack too might laugh. It 
was one of the privileges of this inconse- 
quent creature never to retain impres- 
sions for any length of time. Singular- 
ly enough, too, the tears she had just 
shed only seemed to add new freshness, 
brilliancy to her youthful beauty, as a 
sudden shower upon a dove’s plumage 
seems to bring out new lustre without 
penetrating below the surface.” We shall 
not follow the sad fortunes of the son of 
this not very peculiar woman. The 
reader of Daudet will find them full of 
the most pathetic interest, an interest all 
the deeper and stronger because it is not 
all of the sentimental kind. Daudet is 
a moralist in art, a sort of French 
Thackeray. The tendency of his writ- 
ing is directly against that of the moderna 
school of fiction in France, which has 
made the majority of the French novels 
and dramas of the day very unwholesome 
mental food except for the strongest 
intellectual digestions. He is not so mi- 
nute in his dissections as his Englisn 
prototype is; he is more compact in 
style, and far more skilful in construc- 
tion. The effect of his work, both in lit- 
erature and in novels, cannot fail to be 
good. 

THe Rev. Dr. C. S. Henry, whose 
name was once one of the most promi- 
nent among the men of letters of the high- 
est class in America, has withdrawn him- 
self so completely and for so long into 
private life that to the younger class of 
readers he is almost unknown. But 
once in a while he puts forth a volume 
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which shows that his right hand has not 
forgotten its cunning. We have a new 
one now before us.* It is a volume of 
short essays of which the first gives the 
book its title. And this is not, or seems 
not to have been so merely because this 
essay comes first. For it really gives the 
key note of the chorus, which is the pure 
morality of common sense and right rea- 
son. ‘‘Satan asa Moral Philosopher ’”’ has 
for its text the Arch Fiend’s reply to the 
Almighty, that Job’s vaunted integrity 
was a mere conformity to the dictates of 
self-interest; ‘‘skin for skin; yea, all that 
a man has will he give for his life.” Dr. 
Henry points out that here in this most 
ancient of dramatic poems the essen- 
tial difference is recognized both by God 
and the devil between doing right be- 
cause the consequences of right-dving 
are good and profitable and the doing it 
merely because it is right. The point is 
well taken, and the argument is strong. 
It is shown clearly that the teaching of 
the book of Job is directly against that 
of the moralists to whom morals are but 
a sort of political economy; that Satan 
himself, the arch enemy of man, the em- 
bodiment and impersonation of the evil 
principle, recognizes in that sort of mor- 
ality or right-doing merely a higher, more 
long-headed kind of selfishness. This 
doctrine is now that of some of the best 
minds in morals. It has become so with- 
in a few years, and it is directed not with- 
out effect against a certain sort of Chris- 
tianity. But it is not new with Dr. Hen- 
ry. Long ago he taught it to those who 
had the good fortune to be guided by 
him in their university course of studies. 
He was always the foe of the Paley 
school of morals. The other essays are 
all excellent; and the series on the for- 
mation of our Federal Constitution and 
our political system, with which the 
book closes, is, both for the facts which 
it presents and the wisdom with which 
they are discussed, one of great value. 
Dr. Henry never trifles; he treats even 
small subjects in a noble style; his man- 
ner is large and simple. He has no 
crotchets; he is fearless; and he has 
withal a vein of genuine humor—which, 
however, hardly appears in these essays, 
that serves his moral purpose well and 

* “ Satan as a Moral Philosopher. With other 


Essays and Sketches.” By C. S. Henry, D. D. 
16mo, pp. 296. New York: T. Whitaker. 
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delights his readers. He would be sure 
of a wider welcome if he wrote oftener. 





Tue ‘Life of Edwin Forrest,” by 
the Rev. W. R. Alger,* is remarkable as 
being the biography of an actor written 
by a clergyman; written too with an en- 
thusiasm for his subject, and dramatic 
art in general, that is rarely seen out of 
the theatrical profession, Mr. Alger isa 
poetical dreamer, yet a bold thinker, de- 
spising shams wherever found and de- 
fending what he admires regardless of 
public opinion; and these interesting 
volumes embody in the form of elaborate 
essays his views on the vexed questions 
of the church, the theatre, the faults of 
our Government, love, marriage, aud di- 
vorce, so that reading the work you know 
Alger as thoroughly as the man he deline- 
ates. An earnest desire for reform in 
various directions permeates his volumes. 
** Society, in the present phase of civili- 
zation, is full of tyrannical errors and 
wrongs, against which most persons are 
afraid even so much as to whisper. To 
remove these obstructive evils and exert 
an influence to hasten the period of uni- 
versal justice and good will for which 
the world sighs, men of a free and en- 
lightened spirit must fearlessly express 
their thoughts. ‘It is,’ Goethe said, 
‘with true opinions courageously ut- 
tered as with pawns first advanced on 
the chessboard: they may be beaten, but 
they have inaugurated a game which must 
be won.’”’ In explaining why he under- 
took the work, the author says it was his 
belief ‘‘ that the theatrical life may be as 
pure and noble as the ecclesiastical; that 
the theatre has as sound a claim to sup- 
port as the church; and that the priestly 
profession has as much to learn from the 
histrionic as it has to teach it.” ‘‘The 
respective ideals of life held up by the 
priest and the player are diametrically 
opposed to each other. One teaches ab- 
negation, ascetic self-repression and de- 
nial, while the dramatic ideal of life is 
fulfilment, harmonic exaltation, and 
completeness of being and function. 
Which of these ideals is the more just 
and adequate? If God made us, it would 
appear that the fulfilment of all the nor- 
mal offices of our nature in their cotrdi- 


* “Life of Edwin Forrest, the American Tra- 
gedian.” By Wri.i1am ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 
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nated plenitude of power is His will. It 
is only on the theory that the devil made 
us in opposition to the wisdom and wish 
of God, that intrinsic and sheer denial 
can be our duty.’’ “* It must be affirmed,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘ that the chief animus of 
the clerical profession has been the de- 
sire to be obeyed, and that this is less 
Christian and less amiable than the 
ruling spirit of the dramatic profession, 
which is the desire to be loved."’ He al- 
ludes to the sweeping denunciation of the 
drama by Henry Ward Beecher, ‘* who, 
never having seen a play, condemns it 
from inherited prejudice, although him- 
self every Sunday carrying a whole thea- 
tre into the pulpit in his own person.” 
As regards the two great questions of 
love and national Government, Mr. Alger 
expresses his ideas boldly, but his mil- 
lennial plans seem a trifle visionary. 
He argues: ‘‘The region of the person- 
al affections in society, and the pro- 
creation of posterity, being most ob- 
stinately held by passions and preju- 
dices, longest resists the application of 
impartial, fearless study to the usages 
imposed by traditional authority. The 
consistent doing of this will be one of 
the greatest steps ever taken. It will 
break the historic superstition that the 
conjunction of a pair married in seeming 
by a priest is necessarily holier than that 
of a pair married in reality by God; de- 
stroy the stupid prejudice which makes 
in the affectional relations of the sexes 
only the one discrimination that they are 
in or out of wedlock, and remove the 
cruel social ban which renders it im- 
possible for straightforward sincerity of 
affection and honesty of speech to escape 
the dishonor which double-facedness of 
passion and duplicity of word and deed 
so easily shoulder aside. And when this 
is done, much will have been done to in- 
augurate the better era for which the 
expectation of mankind waits.” 

After alluding to the fact that the po- 
litical and social unit has changed from 
the family to the individual, he says 
that ‘‘ this movement when completed 
may by a terminal conversion of oppo- 
sites play into a more intimate fellow- 
ship and harmony of the whole than has 
ever yet been realized on earth. If the 
destiny of the future be some form of 
social unity, some public solidarity of 
sympathies and interests in which all 
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shall mutually identify themselves with 
one another, then the temporary irrev- 
erences and insurgences of a democratic 
régime may have their providential pur- 
pose and their abundant compensation 
in that final harmony of codperative free- 
dom and obedience to which they are 
preparing the way out of priestly and 
monarchical régimes.”” To all of which 
we add, amen. 

Coming to the strictly biographical 
portion of this work, we find Mr, Alger 
adulating in stately and labored senten- 
ces ‘‘ the representative American actor.” 
He says: ‘* Most of us are but as collec- 
tions of fragments pieced together, so 
full of strictures and contractions that 
no vibratory impact or undulation can 
circulate freely in us. But Forrest had 
this open and poised unity in such a de- 
gree, that when at ease he swayed on his 
centre, like a mountain on a pivot; and 
when volition put rigidity into his mus- 
cles, the centre was solidaire with the 
periphery.” And again, ‘Tis reflex 
researches on himself in his impassioned 
probationary assumptions of characters 
struck to the automatic centres of his 
being, the seats of those intuitions which 
an historic humanity epitomized in the 
individual.” 

Mr. Alger claims for his hero a right 
to be represented in the temple of Fame— 
for he was ‘‘an emphatic somebody ”— 
and follows him as closely in review as 
Boswell followed Johnson in action, in- 
terpreting all the principal characters 
that Forrest personated from the actor's 
standpoint, making him quite equal to 
the creation of those characters. Bona- 
parte used to ask, when a candidate for 
office was recommended to him, ‘* What 
has he done?” Achievement in great 
enterprises commands attention and 
honor. The successful actor is but a 
skilful representative of other men’s 
thoughts, uttering the words which are 
prepared for his use. Had Sophocles, 
Terence, Calderon, Moliére, Schiller, 
and Shakespeare been merely actors and 
not authors, their names would not have 
been immortal. Without their works 
would the drama have been called a 
school of morals, or could Mr. Alger 
have defined it as ‘‘the science of hu- 
man nature and the art of commanding 
its manifestations,” and the theatre ‘‘ the 
universal church of humanity’’? Evi- 
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dently the actor is a retailer of other 
men’s inventions, not ‘‘an empnetic 
somebody,” but a positive nobody with- 
out the aid of other men’s “shaping im- 
agination: vox et preterea nihil.” 

Mr. Alger believes that the genius of 
the player has an incomparable claim 
for literary preservation because the glo- 
rious monuments of the deeds of the 
others remain for the contemplation of 
posterity, but the achievements of the 
actor pass away with himself in a fading 
tradition. Architect, sculptor, painter, 
poet, composer, legislator, bequeath their 
works as a posthumous life. The trage- 
dian has no future of this sort unless the 
features and accents of the great charac- 
ters he creates are photographed in breath- 
ing descriptions on the pages that record 
his triumphs, and make him live for ever 
who otherwise would soon become a 
bodiless and inaudible echo. Add to 
this opinion his unbounded admiration 
of Forrest as an actor and a man, and 
his firm belief that ‘purified from its 
accidental corruptions and redeemed 
from its shallow carelessness, the theatre 
would have greater power to teach and 
mould than the church,’”’ and we have 
the reasons for these two royal octavos of 
eulogy and comment. 

To account for a career like that of Ed- 
win Forrest, it is necessary to admit that 
he must have embodied force, intellect, 
passion, culture, and perseverance in a 
very uncommon degree, and that mere 
brawniness, strutting, and claptrap could 
not command such an immense and sus- 
tained triumph. If he ranted, he ranted 
like a king. His special tastes and incli- 
nations were boldly defined in early boy- 
hood. After listening toa sermon from his 
good old pastor he would go home, make 
a pulpit of a stuffed, semicircular chair, 
with a pillow placed on the top of its 
back for a cushion, mount into it, and 
repeat the sermon as well as he could 
from memory, insisting always on having 
his costume before he would consent to 
declaim—a pair of spectacles across his 
nose and a long pair of tongs over his 
neck, their legs coming down his breast, 
to represent the bands of the preacher. 
His playfellows nicknamed him ‘the 
Spouter,” but the workmen in a neigh- 
boring tannery would lift him upon the 
stone table where they dressed leather, 
listen to his recitation, and reward him 
with their hearty applause. 
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Wilson, the ornithologist,a gentle, love- 
able man, took a sincere interest in the 
bright lad, correcting his faults in de- 
clamation and suggesting new pieces to 
commit. At the age of eleven young 
Forrest made his début at the old South 
street theatre, in Philadelphia, in the 
character wf a girl, the one who was to 
perform being sick. ‘‘The first scene 
displayed Rosalia de Borgia on the 
back of the stage behind a barred and 
grated door, peering out of a prison. 
As she stood there she was seen by 
the audience and applauded. They 
could not well discern her rugged and 
somewhat incongruous appearance. Pret- 
ty soon Rosalia came in front, before the 
footlights. Then at once arose a univer- 
sal guffaw from the assembly. She 
looked avout,a little disconcerted, for the 
cause of this merriment. To her intense 
horror and disgust, she found that her 
gown and petticoat were quite too short, 
and revealed to the audience a most re- 
markably unfeminine pair of feet, ankles, 
and legs. The actor stood it for a time, 
till a boy in the pit, one of his mates, yell- 
ed out, ‘Hi yi! hi yi! Look at the legs 
and the feet!’ Forrest, placing his hand 
over his mouth, turned to the boy and 
huskily whispered, ‘Look here, chap! 
you wait till the play is done, and [ll 
lick you like hell.’ Then the boy in the 
pit bawled out, ‘Oh, she swears! she 
swears!’ The audience were convulsed 
with laughter, the curtain came down, 
and poor Rosalia de Borgia, all perspira- 
tion, was hustled off the stage in disgrace. 
You may be sure that he kept his word 
with that boy in the pit, and that his 
mortification at this ludicrous failure 
only roused him to decided success soon 
after in the same place, but no? in female 
character!” 

Mr. Alger confesses that although in- 
wardly tender and generous, he was 
rough, easy to quarrel with, and not 
slow to go to the extremes of fists and 
heels, and very frankly gives some tell- 
ing examples. Throughout his whole 
life he had an Indisn-like bitterness 
and a tenacious spirit of revenge when 
aroused by any personal wrong. 

When but fourteen he hired without 
advice or assistance the Prince street 
theatre for a single night, engaged the 
company to support him, got his brother 
William to print the bills announcing 
him in the character of Richard III., 
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drew a good house, and came out of the 
bold enterprise with many compliments 
and a small sum of money. We next 
see him as a dramatic apprentice and 
strolling player, submitting to a regular 
drill in the miscellaneous parts of the 
working stage, beginning at the very 
bottom, as the only sure path to the dra- 
matic throne, and developing his phy- 
sique, at first so slender and delicate, by 
continuous gymnastic exercise. One of 
the moulding points in his career at this 
time was his meeting with President 
Holly of the Transylvania university of 
Lexington, Kentucky, who was so much 
struck by the performances of Forrest 
that he sought him out, and urged him 
to cherish noble aspirations in the pro- 
fession he had chosen, and to curb his 
taste for comic parts. He dwelt at 
length on the true principle of the dra- 
matic art, which he maintained to be 
not merely to hold the mirror up to 
crude nature, but to give a choice and 
refined presentation of the truth. Na- 
ture, he said, is reality, but art is ideali- 
ty. The actor is not to reflect all the di- 
rect and unrelieved facts of nature, but 
to present a selective and softened or in- 
tensified reflection of them. Art plays 
the tune of nature, but with variations, 
Forrest said the conversation made an 
epoch in his mind, although he differed 
in opinion, holding that the purpose of 
acting was to show the exact truth of 
nature. This mistake in judgment was 
the central defect in his acting, his ex- 
cess of nature being at times almost re- 
puisive. It is worth mentioning, in con- 
nection with this portion of his career, 
that he was the first actor who ever re- 
presented on the stage the Southern 
plantation negro, with all his peculiari- 
ties of dress, gait, accent, dialect, and 
manners, and ten years before Rice 
made his début at the Bowery as Jim 
Crow. During this period he one day 
rowed over the river to Covington and 
climbed a sightly eminence there wood- 
ed with a growth of oaks, He sat down 
under a huge tree, pulled from his 
pocket his well-worn copy of Shake- 
speare, and began to read. He had ona 
somewhat ragged coat and a dilapidated 
pair of stage boots, whose gilding con- 
trasted with the rusty remainder of his 
costume. He was no little depressed 
that day with loneliness and thinking of 
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his destitute condition and precarious 
outlook. He fell upon this passage in 
‘*Henry IV.”: 


Oh, God! that one might read tie book of Fate, 


how chances mock 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors. Oh, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth—viewing his progress 
through 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue— 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 
Edwin felt melancholy enough as he 
laid the volume on his knee, and his 
head sank on his bosom in painful mus- 
ing. After a long time, breaking from 
his revery, he looked up. There stood 
erect before him a stout grapevine. Ap- 
parently its tendrils had been torn from 
the oak, by whose side it grew, and it 
had rallied upon its own roots, spread 
and deepened them, and now held itself 
up in solitary independence, as if it were 
not a vine, but a tree. The moral lesson 
electrified him. He took new heart, with 
the feeling that it would be shameful for 
him to succumb, when even a poor plant 
could thus conquer. Twenty years af- 
terward, with a grateful memory of the 
incident, he bought that whole woodland 
region of some sixty acres, and named it 
Forrest Hill. His experiences in New 
Orleans, when only eighteen, gave him a 
wide knowledge of human nature. Then 
and there the chivalry of the slavehold- 
ing South, with its virtues and vices, 
was to be found at its height. His inti- 
mate friends were all daring, reckless 
types of muscular manhood, or rather 
brutal, bloodthirsty dare-devils, the In- 
dian chief of the Cleveland tribe, ** Push- 
ma-ta-ha,’’ being his only friend who 
seemed at all desirable and attractive. 

The chapter on ‘“‘ Life in New Or- 
leans ” contains several anecdotes illus- 
trating the fiendish manners of those 
men. One is enough: ‘‘ Two men were 
addressing the same woman, and were 
very jealous of each other. At an offen- 
sive remark of one the other said, ‘I 
will take your right eye for that.’ * Will 
you?’ was the retort, before his enemy 
had gouged his eye from his head and 
politely handed it to him. He quietly 
replied, ‘I thank you,’ and put the pal- 
pitating orb in his pocket. Then, regard- 
less of the streaming socket and tho 
agony, with the ferocity and swiftness of 
a tiger he turned on his remorseless mu- 
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tilecor, and with one stroke of a long 
and heavy knife nearly severed his head 
from his body, and dilated above him, 
shuddering with revengeful joy.’’ Under 
the guidance of a gentleman gambler 
and duellist, who had killed his opponent 
in twelve duels, Forrest was initiated 
into all the mysteries, all the heights and 
depths of a world of experience kept 
veiled and secret from most people. It 
was a world of dreadful fascinations and 
volcanic outbreaks, extravagant plea- 
sures, and indescribable horrors—a world 
whose heroes are apt, as the proverb 
goes, to die with their boots on. The 
young actor with his professional eyes 
drank in many a revelation of human 
nature uncovered at its deepest places 
and in its wildest moods. It was a fear- 
ful exposure, and he did not escape un- 
scathed, though it seems from his after 
life that he was more instructed than in- 
fected. 

The professional career of Edwin For- 
rest, and the events of his stormy life, 
are too well known to be repeated here. 
Mr. Alger has given faithful studies of 
his favorite réles, with pictures in cos- 
tume, illustrating each great character. 





H. A. Pace in his recently published 
biography of De Quincey* reveals the 
man in his home life and inner experi- 
ences, and gives the reasons for much 
that has seemed unaccountable or blame- 
worthy in his history. An eminent physi- 
cian furnishes an interesting chapter, ar- 
guing that the opium De Quincey was 
accustomed to use in such quantities 
in all probability arrested the develop- 
ment of consumption, as his father had 
died of that disease, and he had repeat- 
edly been pronounced ‘‘a martyr elect” 
to the same insidious and relentless foe. 
During his later years he endured ago- 
nies from gastric ulcers in the stomach 
produced by his semi-starvation in Lon- 
don and during his truant wanderings, 
and opium is the only efficient remedy 
known for that distressing pain. It 
should always be remembered that De 
Quincey did not at first take opium for 
its dangerous delights, but as a relief 
from acute suffering. Then he was con- 
stitutionally a dreamer and idealist, as 


*“ De Quincey’s Life and Writings.” With 
Letters. By H. A, Paes. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 
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well as a logician and a dainty humorist; 
a curious combination, ‘‘He did not 
become a dreamer because he fell under 
the ‘Circean spell of opium,’ but rather 
he fell under the spell of opium because 
of the excessive sensibility that created 
for him a world in which, in a very spe- 
cial sense, he walked apart with crea- 
tures of his own creation—the images or 
shadows of those whom he had met, and 
loved, and lost. Every person that had 
come close enough to his sympathy was 
soon translated into an atmosphere of 
dream, whose presence immediately pen- 
etrated his views of life and of nature, 
imparting to all a shadowy spirituality 
and pathetic pomp of coloring.” The 
death of his sister Elizabeth, when he 
was but six years old, produced a vision 
as wonderful as any of his opium phan- 
tasies. While kissing her cold lips a 
trance fell upon him. His own words 
must describe it: ‘‘A vault seemed to 
open in the zenith of the far blue sky, a 
shaft which ran up forever. I, in spirit, 
rose as if on billows, that also ran up the 
shaft for ever; and the billows seemed to 
pursue the throne of God, but that also 
ran before us and fled away continually. 
The flight and the pursuit seemed to go 
on for ever and ever. Frost gathering 
frost, some Sarsar wind of death seemed 
to repel me; some mighty relation be- 
tween God and death dimly struggled to 
evolve itself from the dreadful antago- 
nism between them; shadowy meanings 
even yet continue to exercise and tor- 
ment, in dreams, the deciphering oracle 
within me, I slept—for how long I can- 
not say; slowly I recovered my seif-pos- 
session, and when I awoke found myself 
standing, as before, close to my sister's 
bed.” That description, so grand yet so 
unmeaning, fairly smells of the lauda- 
num bottle, but is entirely innocent of 
any such inspiration, He was unlike 
any schoolboy that ever lived, and his 
letters to his sisters are indescribably 
odd, mature, and whimsical. In excus- 
ing a delay in writing, he says: ‘‘The 
tip of my nose is covered with confusion, 
my young toe blusheth and my old one is 
ashamed, when I consider my profound 
impudence in disobeying your com- 
mands. My Mother (I meant to write it 
with a great M) has been here about a 
fortnight. Remember when you write 
to me, child (which you mustn't do be- 
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fore the holidays), never to write the day 
of the month in figures, but at full length 
in what-dye-call-ums, for it’s very disre- 
spectful to use contractions to your supe- 
riors. My dear, believe me your ever 
dutiful son and affectionate sister, Tabi- 
tha Quincey.” 

At thirteen he translated the daily pa- 
pers into extempore Greek—a feat, we 
presume, never before attempted ind not 
generally imitated. Yet he must not be 
always thought of as a dreamer or schol- 
ar. He was a general favorite with his 
schoolfellows, had his boyish frolics, and 
challenged a neighboring school in dog- 
gerel, though probably he figured more 
successfully as a writer than fighter. 
Hear his defiant snort in rhyme: 


Since Ame’s skinny school has dared 
To challenge Spencer's boys, 

We thus to them bold answer give 
To prove ourselves “no toys.” 

Full thirty hardy boys we are, 

As brave as e’er was known. 

We will not threats nor danger mind 
To make you change your tone! 

His troubles began with his running 
away from a school where he was wretch- 
edly unhappy, and apparently with good 
cause; for in a letter to his mother beg- 
ging for release, he states that he was in 
a situation which deprived him of health, 
society, amusement, liberty, congeniality 
of pursuits, and admitted of no variety. 
He dilated upon these grievances in sep- 
arate heads, like a sermon, but his elo- 
quence was unavailing, and in sheer des- 
peration he borrowed money and ran 
away, wandering into Wales, getting an 
occasional meal or a night’s lodging by 
writing a letter or other kindly service, 
as ‘“‘poor Goldy” used to give a few 
tunes on his flute for supper and a bed. 
At last there was no more money; he 
would not ask for supplies, for fear of be- 
ing returned to school, and then comes 
the sad episode of his first experiences in 
London—familiar to all who know aught 
of him. But it was not until his second 
year at Oxford that he tasted opium. It 
was suggested by a friend as a cure for 
neuralgia; and a ‘beatific chemist” be- 
came the ‘‘minister of celestial plea- 
sures.” ‘‘Happiness might now be 
bought for a penny and carried in the 
waistcoat pocket; portable ecstasies 
might be had corked up in a pint bottle, 
and peace of mind could be sent down in 
gallons by the mail coach.” 
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De Quincey’s admiration for the Lake 
Poets led him to settle in a cottage at 
Grasmere, and we have pleasant accounts 
of his kindness to Wordsworth’s children, 
and their fondness for him. When Katie 
Wordsworth, his little favorite, died, he 
abandoned himself to intense grief, often 
spending the whole night on her grave. 
His first visit to Wordsworth’s house 
and shy retreat, without venturing to 
meet his hero, and his gift of five hun- 
dred pounds to Coleridge, a tenth part 
of his whole patrimony, show the timidi- 
ty, tenderness, and lavish generosity of 
the man. We are apt to think of De 
Quincey as eternally given to morbid 
broodings or gorgeous reveries. But he 
said that he had ‘‘a furious love for 
nonsense—headlong nonsense”; and al- 
though exceptionally slender and dimin- 
utive, he was a famous pedestrian, able 
to keep up with John Wilson, with whom 
he had many a long tramp and joyous 
excursion. Even at seventy years he 
could easily walk fourteen miles a day. 

In his own home De Quincey was of 
no more use practically than a sick baby, 
but he was blessed with a devoted wife 
and daughters, who took care of him 
with untiring fondness, and his letters 
to them show a most lovely spirit and 
full appreciation of theirlabors. He was 
in the habit of accumulating his papers 
until, according to his own description, 
he was ‘‘ snowed up,” which meant when 
matters came to such an extremity that 
there was not a square inch of room on 
the table to set a cup upon; that there 
was no possibility of making his bed for 
the weight of papers gathered there; that 
there was no chair which could be used 
for its legitimate purpose; then the door 
was locked, and he turned elsewhere. 

His daughter says: ‘‘ Such a thing has 
been known as his gradually in this way 
‘papering’ his family out of a house; 
but in later years we were wary, and the 
smallest deposit of papers was carefully 
handed down into the one irrevocable 
desert in which he worked. He was not 
a reassuring man for nervous people to 
live with, as those nights were exceptions 
on which he didn’t set something on fire, 
the commonest incident being for some 
one to look up from book or work, and 
say casually, ‘Papa, your hair is on 
fire!’ of which a calm, ‘Is it, my love?’ 
and a hand rubbing out the blaze was 
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all the notice taken.” In a hurried note 
to a publisher he says, ‘“‘I have been 
next to distraction all day long, having 
been up and writing all night. I have 
just set fire to my hair.” 

In his letters to his daughters he writes 
as carefully and elegantly as when work- 
ing for publication. In speaking of 
Pope’s addition of ‘‘ machinery’’ to his 
** Rape of the Lock,” he says: ‘* Yet, af- 
ter all, there was in the original sketchy 
and playful bagatelle, with its fragmen- 
tary grace and its impromptu loveliness, 
an attraction which has perished in the 
brocaded massiveness and voluminous 
draperies of this ceremonial mythology, 
with its regular manceuvrings and de- 
ployings of agencies malicious or be- 
nign.” 

Mr. Page has given the brightest side 
of De Quincey’s character, allowing his 
faults and foibles to lie in shadow, which 
in these days of heartless criticism is a 
thing to be commended. As we grow 
oider, we are all apt, if we look at life 
aright, to speak with sympathy rather 
than severity of our fellow mortals who 
have stumbled and suffered; for human 
nature is, as Dickens expressed it, ‘‘ very 
human.” If any one, enthralled by the 
glowing imagery of De Quincey’s dreams, 
is tempted to try the fateful drug, we 
trust they may realize his utter misery 
and ruin, as well as the fact so queerly 
put by the Ettrick Shepherd, that no one 
else would have such an experience. He 
says: ‘I tried the experiment myself 
after reading the wee, wud, wicked wark, 
wi’ five hunner draps, and I couped 
ower and continued in ae snore frae 
Monday night till Friday morning, but I 
had nothing to confess.” And what is 
the verdict of the opium eater himself? 
‘*Infinite incoherence, ropes of sand, 
gloomy incapacity of vital pervasion by 
some one plastic principle—that is the 
hideous incubus upon my mind always.” 





Wituum F. Gritz, who has been for 
years a warm admirer of Edgar Poe, 
publishes a volume* to defend the mem- 
ory of that erratic, unfortunate genius 
from the false statements and the harsh 
judgments of his enemies, especially those 
of that arch enemy, Dr. Rufus Griswold, 


*“ The Life of Edgar Alian Poe.” By Wit- 
LIAM F. Grit, Llustrated. Boston: William F. 
Gill & Co. 
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whose spiteful biography of the poet Mr. 
Gill considers ‘‘a tissue of the most 
glaring falsehoods ever combined in a 
similar work.” Griswold was, to say the 
least, culpably careless about dates, even 
incorrect as to the year of Poe's birth, 
and many of his charges are positively 
proved by Mr. Gill to be untrue. For 
instance, that Poe, when a young man, 
left the country with the quixotic inten- 
tion of joining the Greeks, then strug- 
gling with the Turks, and that but little 
was known of his adventures in Europe 
for nearly a year. He never set foot in 
Europe, and never left America. Gris- 
wold declares that Poe was dismissed 
from the ‘‘ Messenger ” for drunkenness; 
this ardent defender assures us that Poe 
resigned owing to a flattering invitation 
from New York, and was parted from 
with reluctance. Griswold says he was 
expelled from West Point, and Gill, who 
has certainly the “ art of putting things,” 
phrases it thus: ‘* Finding himself totaly 
unadapted by training and tempera- 
ment to the exigencies of the place, he 
determined to leave it.”” He refused to 
do duty, and amused himself with carica- 
turing the professors. A Mr. Locke, who 
frequently reported the pranks of the 
cadets, received this squib: 
As for Locke, he is all in my eye. 
May the devil right soon for his soul call. 


He never was known to lie 
In bed at a reveidle roll-call. 


John Locke was a notable name, 
Joe Locke is a greater; in short, 
The former is well known to fame, 
But the latter's well known to report. 


At the academy the boyish poet was 
considered half cracked by the other 
cadets, who still paid $2.50 per volume 
for his ridiculous doggerel, as they not 
unjustly called it, if this is a fair speci- 
men. One of his classmates, after a 
lapse of forty years, recalls the follow- 
ing, which is little better: 

Was not that a fairy ray, Isabel? 
How fantastically it fell, 

With a spired twist and a swell, 

And over the wet grass rippled away, 
Like the tinkling of a bell. 


The reason for Griswold’s attack, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gill, is that Poe hit the 
doctor rather hard while reviewing his 
‘Poets and Poetry of America,” and 
roused a desire for revenge and recipro- 
city of caustic civilities. Though Mr, 
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Gill is a more partial critic, it does not 
appear that he is any more judicial in his 
judgments, and we need the two biogra- 
phies for a complete estimate of the poet’s 
character. The one presents Poe as 
reckless, conceited, dissipated, unreason- 
able, unreliable, quarrelling with all he 
came near, and destroying the happiness 
of those dearest to him; the other sees 
all that was noble and attractive in the 
poet’s high-strung, sensitive, and morbid 
organization, and while acknowledging 
his many faults, palliates or excuses them. 
In examining the characteristics of the 
ancestors of any man who has become 
distinguished, we see so clearly their de- 
termining tendencies—nay, they them- 
selves return in such fashion to display 
their idiosyncrasies in another body—that 
individual responsibility becomes involv- 
ed with these mysterious influences to an 
extent that makes it practically impos- 
sible to determine its limits. Poe is an 
old Italian name; in the Gallic form Le 
Poer, the family passing from Italy into 
France and Ireland. We learn that the 
disastrous civil war of 1827, in which all 
the great barons of the country were in- 
volved, was occasioned by a personal 
feud between Arnold Le Poer and Mau- 
rice of Desmond, the former having of- 
fended the dignity of Desmond by call- 
ing him ‘“‘a rhymer.” The Le Poers 
were at all times apparently distinguished 
by these marked combative elements, and 
were improvident, adventurous, and reck- 
lessly brave. Lady Blessington, through 
her father, Edmond Power, claimed de- 
scent from the same old Norman family. 
The Irish branch can boast of a real 
poet. One of his ballads, ‘‘Gramachree,”’ 
so fascinated Robert Burns that he in- 
cluded it in a collection of Scottish songs, 
quoting two lines as full of pathos: 


How can she break the honest heart 
That wears her in its core? 
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Poe’s grandmother was a famous beau- 
ty. His father was conquered by dissipa- 
tion, and at eighteen eloped with a young 
English actress, who possessed consider- 
able talent. Their second son, Edgar Al- 
lan, inherited the gifts of beauty and poet- 
ry, and a fatal tendency to improvidence 
and excess, 

Mr. Gill’s volume has several inter- 
esting illustrations and fac-simile let- 
ters. The frontispiece is a picture of 
Poe—handsome, but weak and irresolute. 
Pictures of the house and room where 
**The Raven” was written are given, 
and a curiously ugly and woodeny old 
phiz, with big wig and gown, of Poe’s 
English schoolmaster. The close of the 
book is devoted to pleasant expressions 
of regard from many of Poe’s friends, 
with denials of cruel slander, and a full 
account of the inaugural ceremonies of 
the monument raised in his honor at Bal- 
timore. 


Dr. Caton* is one of those kind-heart- 
ed men with an enthusiasm for natural 
history, who enlarge our acquaintance 
with the animal kingdom by close obser- 
vation. He appears to be a wealthy man 
with plenty of leisure, who has devoted 
himself to a monograph of the deer tribe. 
He has established a deer park, where he 
has kept all the different species of Amer- 
ican deer and antelopes, with such for- 
eign species as he suspected to be con- 
geners, and so has obtained a large fund 
of information respecting their habits 
during a long course of years, To those 
interested in the subject, and they are by 
no means few, the Doctor’s book will 
prove a valuable source of information. 
It is well printed, and very handsomely 
illustrated from photographs of living 
animals, 

*< The Antelope and Deer of America.” By 
Joun Dean Caton, LL.D, Riverside Press, 
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— A wore pitiful public spectacle has 
rarely been seen than that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, ex offcto 
Commander in-Chief of the army and 
navy, sitting almost helpless in Washing- 
ton while the Governors of three States 
called upon him for aid in suppressing a 
formidabie and widespread insurrection 
against the law. The railway strike ri- 
ots, which as we write are coming to 
their inevitable end, are the most alarm- 
ing event of their kind known to our his- 
tory; and they are apparently to be suc- 
ceeded by a similar strike by the forty or 
fifty thousand laborers in the coal mines. 
They were made so by the power and 
extent of the organization which brought 
them about and by the peculiar nature 
of the interest against which they were 
directed. Railways have now an impor- 
tance which it is safe to say that George 
Stephenson never imagined. They have 
become the chief means of intercommu- 
nication in all civilized countries. They 
are not only the means by which the in- 
hubitants of those countries move from 
place to place, but the great avenues of 
internal trade. To stop the railways of 
a country is not only to stop travelling; 
it is to stop business—business large and 
small. If the passage of railway trains 
is impeded for any length of time, the 
inhabitants of cities starve and the pro- 
ducts of the soil perish unused. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and all the 
smaller cities cannot breakfast if the 
milk trains are snowed up or the bridges 
are carried away. Railways have be- 
come an institution; and it is at least a 
question whetker they should be taken in 
charge by the only agency which repre- 
sents the whole country—the Govern- 
ment. This question, which had pre- 
sented itself before upon general princi- 
ples, has by the experience of the last 
month received very striking illustration, 
and has assumed serious and imminent 
importance. For by a strike, accompa- 
nied by violence, which broke out at one 
point upon the Erie Railway, and which, 
through the agency of the ‘‘unions” 
and by means of the quick and almost 
instantaneous means of communication 


afforded by railways themselves and by 
the telegraph, soon diffused itself over a 
wide extent of country, trade and passage 
between the East and West was for 
nearly a week virtually stopped. Worse 
than this there is nothing but civil war. 
The strikes of mill operatives and of 
those engaged in the various branches of 
industry have only a local importance, 
They affect only the interests of certain 
manufacturers. What cannot be made 
in one place can be made in another; or 
if it cannot be made at all in one coun- 
try, it can be imported from another. 
In most cases, if it can neither be made 
nor imported, it can, for a while at ieast, 
be done without. But a railway strike 
—and by a strike we mean one which 
not only withdraws one set of men, but 
aims to prevent the introduction of an- 
other—puts a stop to the movement of 
civilized life. The position of those who 
are engaged in such a strike is very dif- 
ferent from that occupied by those who 
undertake to control the employment of 
capital and of labor in other businesses. 
They can lay their hands upon the throat 
of a nation; and now for the first time 
they have done so. 


— Unper these circumstances the Gov- 
ernors of various commonwealths who 
found themselves suddenly without the 
means of asserting the ‘sovereignty ” 
of those commonwealths, appealed to 
the President, as the Constitution pro- 
vides that they may do. There was oc- 
casion and great need for the prompt 
and thoroughly effective assertion of the 
highest authority—the Federal authori- 
ty. Yet for three days the President 
could do almost nothing. He had not 
the means for the maintenance of order, 
for the enforcement of the execution of 
the law. The officers of the law were re- 
sisted and defied, intercourse between two 
points of the country was stopped, trains 
were broken up and ‘“ gutted,” vast and 
costly buildings were fired and burned to 
the ground; and the President of the 
United States was powerless to help. He 
might almost as well for that purpose have 
been a puppet, or a President cut out of 
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paper. He had no army; and what is 
the ruler, the Governor, executive officer, 
Chief Magistrate, or whatever he may be 
called, if he has no army at his command? 
A man who rules, governs, or executes 
must have the means of ruling, govern- 
ing, or executing; and although this is 
the nineteenth century and we are living 
in an age of progress, there has yet been 
discovered no other means to that end 
but force. If people will obey the laws 
out of respect for the laws, well; but if 
all people were of that mind, there would 
be need for no government at all, or for 
so little that in this view of the subject it 
need not be regarded. The millennium, 
however, has not yet come, and there 
still remains a very large body of the 
population of every country who respect 
laws only because they know that if they 
do not do so they will speedily be made 
to respect them. Folly sometimes enters 
into the heads and the devil into the 
hearts of these people, and for a time 
they ‘‘run amok” against society, de- 
termined that if they cannot have 
things as they wish to have them, other 
people shall suffer for it; and they burn, 
ravage, and destroy, stopping the world’s 
work and business and filling it with ter- 
ror. If proceedings like this are confined 
to a small locality, they are a riot; if 
they are extended, they become an insur- 
rection, and they affect the fortunes and 
credit of a whole nation. This was the 
case in the late disturbances. There was 
truly an insurrection, and one which be- 
came so formidable that for twenty-four 
hours there was a painful uncertainty 
whether two major generals of the 
United States army might not be 
obliged to take the field against the in- 
surgents. A pitiful sight we were then 
in our own eyes as well as in the eyes of 
others. 


— For, unless there is a revolution, 
which comes not about after this fash- 
ion, a mob may be put down very easily 
with a very small force used with a good 
deal of discretion and decision. It only 
needs not to be trifled with; indeed, it only 
needs to know that it will not be trifled 
with or allowed to trifle with the force 
that supports the law, and it is easily re- 
moved out of the way, vanishes some- 
times at a word or before one levelled 
musket. Therefore it is economy that 


the chief executive officer of the law 
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should have always at his command 
enough professional soldiers to put down 
a mob before it develops into an insur- 
rection; a process made very rapid in 
these days by railways and telegraphs, 
And therefore is it desirable that there 
should always be a sufficient force of 
professional soldiers at command to 
crush a riot at once, should their services 
become necessary. Not that the militia 
of the States are necessarily inefficient, 
or that the States should be running to 
the President at every little disturbance. 
But when a riot has developed such a 
spirit, and acquired such numbers that 
it cannot be controlled by the police 
force, its'suppression requires more dis- 
cipline and experience than are usually 
found in militia regiments—as we have 
just seen. In New York, in Massachu- 
setts, in Rhode Island, and perhaps in 
some other States, there are regiments 
that no mob dare face, no demagogue 
venture to tamper with. They have 
pluck, discipline, and discretion. Doubt- 
less other States will gradually develop 
such a force. But at present they have 
it not, and for a long time they cannot 
have it; for such a military force is the 
growth of years. But in any case there 
is a prestige about the regular army the 
effect of which cannot be overrated. The 
very name of it, the sight of the uni- 
form, the letters U. S. A. on the accou- 
trements, enforces a wholesome respect. 
There is not a man ina mob that does 
not know that the men who wear that 
uniform, from the highest to the lowest, 
obey orders—that they don’t know poli- 
tics and don’t want offices—and that 
they are where they are to support the 
supreme authority, at the hazard of the 
lives of every one of them, and at the 
cost of the lives of every one of their op- 
ponents. Their presence ‘‘ means busi- 
ness,” and it means nothing else. This, 
as far as the mob itself is concerned. As 
to the military force, it has the supreme 
advantage of a discipline which gives it 
force in action and patience in endurance. 
Regular troops are not flurried, at least 
by a mob; the company officers don’t 
give orders to fire without authority. It 
is a part of their duty to stand still and 
be shot at, if that is deemed necessary. 
And when the time comes they don’t fire 
wild; they don’t waste their shot. But 
with regular troops the time for firing 
on a mob very rarely comes. The effect 
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of their mere presence on rioters does 
much toward this; but there is besides 
ethe inestimable value of the discretion of 
regular officers and their aversion to the 
offensive use of arms except in the last 
necessity. No man so slow to bloodshed 
as a professional soldier; no man will 
endure, and call upon those under his 
command to endure, so much from civil- 
ians without retaliation, as an army of- 
ficer. 


— Anp yet the President of the United 
States in dire extremity had not at his 
command a thousand such men for im- 
mediate service. By sending to this post 
and that, more or less remote, and rak- 
ing and scraping the barracks, leaving 
hardly enough men to mount guard over 
the regimental property, turning sailors, 
marines, and even the cadet engineers of 
the navy into soldiers, he did at last 
gather together enough men to show that 
the Government of the United States 
was not altogether without an armed 
force to support its authority, and that 
it meant to exercise that authority. But 
how lame and lagging was the perform- 
ance of this act, which should have been 
possible at an hour's notice by the sim- 
ple issuing of an order from the War 
Department immediately upon the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation! This would have 
saved millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty and scores of lives. The question 
which this outbreak presented to us is 
one that demands serious and immedi- 
ate consideration. We are brought face 
to face with the important and almost 
alarming fact that within the last twenty- 
five years the condition of our society 
has undergone a change that requires the 
constant presence of organized force to 
protect us from domestic violence. The 
powers of disorder are in a certain way 
organizing themselves against society. 
They have not personal discipline in com- 
pact bodies; but they have a widespread 
interdependence, and they are brought 
to a certain extent under superior con- 
trol. This means either tyranny or mis- 


chief, destruction, and ruin, as we have 
seen; and if we would not be ruined and 
destroyed, we must be prepared at any 
moment to place a highly organized and 
disciplined force in opposition to these 
destructive, although undisciplined mass- 
es of law-breakers, 


It would be cheap 
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to do so. What would be the cost of 
maintaining a body of regular troops 
sufficient for the purpose compared with 
the value of the property destroyed in 
the riots of the last four weeks? And 
besides this purely domestic view of the 
subject, there is another which is not 
without its importance—the effect upon 
the world of such an exhibition as was 
recently made of our Government. Na- 
tions are respected according to the 
power of self-maintenance which they 
display. There is a certain dignity in 
strength. ‘‘To be weak is to be miser- 
able ”; and most true is this of nations, 
There is no fear that we shall ever suf- 
fer from external violence; but there is 
fear that if we cannot promptly control 
domestic violence, we shall lose, and not 
altogether unjustly, the high considera- 
tion of other peoples. A government 
cannot be highly regarded that is with- 
out a force to support the execution of 
its own laws. Moreover there is the dig- 
nity of the Government and of the Presi- 
dent’s office. The world being as it is, 
and men what they are, external show 
has its importance. It need not be glit- 
tering or costly show; but it should be a 
show of strength—of disciplined strength. 
And to accomplish all the ends that we 
have indicated, so small an expenditure 
is necessary, and the return in the sense 
of security is so great! It might be at- 
tained by an army of forty thousand 
men, which for a nation of more than 
thirty millions of people, covering a ter- 
ritory which stretches from ocean to 
ocean, certainly does not secm extrava- 
gant, or more likely to imperil the liber- 
ties of such a people than to impoverish 
their pockets, 


— “Gam Hamriton” has lately been 
lecturing her sisters, and has given them 
some good advice and some which is not 
as wise as it might be. When she tells 
them that ‘‘ delicacy is a thing that can- 
not be lost and found,”’ that ‘* no art can 
restore to the grape its bloom,” and that 
‘* familiarity without love, without confi- 
dence, is degrading, ” no sensible woman- 
lover will disagree with her, but all will 
agree that she has spoken rightfully, and 
needfully, and to the point. But when 
she says that “it is the first duty of 
every woman to be a lady,” the wisdom 
of her advice may at least be questioned. 
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If by “‘lady’’ she means merely a wo- 
man who behaves modestly and civilly, 
what she says is well. That any woman 
may be if she chooses and tries. But 
the very fact that all women may be so 
is in itself proof that something more is 
necessary to ladyhood. For if all modest, 
civil women are ladies, the word “ lady ”’ 
loses its distinguishing power, or else the 
sex is in a very deplorable state of morals 
and manners. A woman who does chores, 
and who was born and brought up in 
that condition of life, may be modest and 
civil, and very often she is so, and is 
worthy, therefore, of respectful treat- 
ment by every man in virtue of her wo- 
manhood. But she is not therefore a 
lady, unless we are at once to adinit that 
that word has lost for us all meaning— 
which perhaps it has, for the dictionaries 
give as its general definition, ‘a term of 
courtesy applied to any respectable fe- 
male.” Now a woman may be perfectly 
respectable, and yet her manners may 
be vulgar, her speech likewise, her ac- 
tions uncouth, and all her habits of life 
thoroughly ‘‘unladylike.” Plainly,there- 
fore, this use of ‘‘lady”’ is of no value; 
the word so used has no meaning. 
The reason why it is valued is shown 
by the fact that they who have the 
least pretension to it, in any other 
sense than that of mere respectabil- 
ity, care most about it, and are the most 
huffed when those who justly have, 
and who are able to maintain it, ac- 
quire as to themselves a certain distinc- 
tion of vharacter, and as to others a cer- 
tain social position. That position is 
much advanced by wealth; it absolutely 
requires an income sufficient to secure 
exemption from hard labor and sordid 
cares; but it may be clearly and indisput- 
ably possessed without even moderate 
wealth; and wealth, almost omnipotent 
as it is in this country, cannot give it 
completely. Now it is one of the curses 
of our country that nearly all its people, 
and particularly its women, set thein- 
selves up as being of this condition in life. 
They insist upon their ladyhood, not 
meaning that they are respectable, mod- 
est, civil women, but that they are ‘‘as 
good asanybody.” Itis one of the conse- 
quences of democracy so absolute as 
ours. And one of the results of this 
feeling is that almost every woman whose 
husband is not a day laborer, or who is 
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not herself in that position, has one 
great object in life—to be, or at least 
to seem to be, a lady, not in the general, 
vague, and almost unmeaning sense of 
‘‘any respectable female,”’ but in the qther 
sense above set forth. The result is neg- 
lect of wifely household duties, preten- 
tiousness in manner, dress, and style of 
living,and outside show and sham general- 
ly. That men are guilty of the same sort of 
thing to a certain degree may be at once 
admitted; but it is not to the same de- 
gree; it could not be, for, after all de- 
ductions, men do the work of the world 
and support the women and children, as 
it is becoming that they should. But 
look at the men and the women of a mod- 
erate condition in life, as they may be 
seen in public, and observe how almost in- 
variably the woman is the finer dressed, 
and finer (as she thinks) in manner; in fact 
makes, and with a certain degree of suc- 
cess, more social pretence than the man 
—sets herself up to be a lady. The 
question is a very serious one whether 
this feeling should be encouraged, or 
whether it would not be better to 
teach that every woman cannot be ex- 
pected to be a lady. Women of cul- 
ture and high social position general- 
ly do not call each other ladies, but 
simply women, and are themselves quite 
indifferent as to whether this designation 
is applied to them or not. But they 
would none the less feel wounded by the 
imputation of unladylike conduct. 
There is then something more than 
mere respectability, or than modesty and 
civility, that pertains to a lady—that is 
ladylike. And it is in this sense, or with 
at least some reflection or hint of it, and 
in this sense only, that the designation 
is so much coveted. 


— Waart, then, do we imply, what does 
it appear that ‘‘Gail Hamilton ” implied, 
in the word *‘lady ” more than respecta- 
bility, modesty, and civility? We all 
know, although we may not have given 
our thought words. It is elevation; 
that elevation of mind, of manner, of 
tastes, of speech, of all the habits of life 
which comes from leisure, culture, and 
association with cultivated people. If a 
woman has not the surroundings and as- 
sociations which belong to that position, 
she would do better to make no preten- 
sions to it. On the other hand truth, 
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purity, good nature, modesty, and civil- 
ity, which are within the reach of all 
women, make any woman worthy of 
respect and love; of which many wo- 
men who are ladies are unquestionably 
very far from being worthy; and it is 
much better to be a mere woman of the 
former kind than a lady of the latter. 
This, with the unreasonableness of ex- 
pecting every woman to be a lady, the 
Nebulous Person suggests, with his com- 
pliments, to ‘‘ Gail Hamilton.’’ 


— TuE last attempt to satisfy the mor- 
bid craving for sensation by sight-seers 
certainly does credit to the inventor. We 
all know the perils of the flying trapeze, 
and that we have hardly had time to for- 
get one frightful accident to a performer 
on it before we hear of another. But 
the sort of Englishman who follows the 
lion-tamer around the world in hope to 
see his head bitten off at last must be 
gratified; and now he has offered him 
the delightfully exhilarating sight of a 
man performing on a flying trapeze en- 
veloped in a sack. The old sport of run- 
ning races in sacks was harmless enough, 
although coarse and rude. It procured 
for the spectators the exquisite pleasure 
of seeing other people make themselves 
ridiculous, and besides of enjoying their 
tumbles, by which they got scratched 
faces and bloody noses. We observe, by 
the way, that it was recently revived 
among the rural sports at Stratford-on- 
Avon on Shakespeare’s birthday. But 
to put a trapeze performer into a sack is 
merely to minister to a morbid craving 
for the excitement of horror—that is, if 
those who willingly see such an exhibi- 
tion ean be horrified at anything. It 
shoul 1 be stopped under rigid penalties, 
The fact that the performer does it vol- 
untarily is nothing to the purpose. So 
gladiators entered the arena voluntarily, 
and some of the old Keltw would allow 
themselves to be put to death for the 
previous enjoyment of a sum of money 
or adrench of wine. We shall have this 
sack-trapeze performance coming here 
soon. It should be stopped at once as 
tending to moral degradation. 


— Are not our friends the journalists, 
particularly the reporters and corre- 
spondents, dosing us rather too heavily 
with descriptions of ladies’ dresses ? 
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Two or three women cannot be gathered 
together upon whatever occasion, but 
that some one must send a description 
to the newspapers of the color and shape 
of the stuff in which they had clothed 
themselves to pass an hour or so under 
the fire of each other’s eyes. It is get- 
ting to be somewhat monotonous. Here 
we have particular mention sent across 
the ocean, even by telegraph, of what 
this and that lady *‘ had on” when she 
met General Grant. What matter is it 
what she had on? To whom is it a mat- 
ter of any moment whether Lady Vere 
de Vere or Mrs. John Smith wore black 
silk, or white satin, or red velvet. What 
conceivable comfort can it be to any sen- 
sible she-creature to be enlightened upon 
such points? We cannot conceive of a 
woman indifferent as to her own appear- 
ance, careless as to the becomingness of 
her attire, and we should not care to meet 
such a woman. We can easily imagine 
the pleasure that one woman derives from 
seeing a handsome dress upon another 
—pleasure mingled, however, with pangs 
and heartburnings; but to be fo/d, and 
told in type, that Mrs. A wore this, and 
Lady B that, and the Hon. Mrs. C 
t’other—is the desire to read such re- 
ports anything but the lowest and petti- 
est personal curiosity to which it is a 
degradation in journalism to pander ? 
And apropos to the subject, we see that 
the dresses of schoolgirls who ‘ gradu- 
ate” are also described in the reports of 
the ‘*commencements ” of the ‘‘ female 
colleges”; surely a bad practice, and 
one which tends to increase the already 
exaggerated and extravagant importance 
attached by young women to the subject 
of dress. Moreover, we find that the 
**vyoung-lady pupils’? at the Normal 
Schools appear at their commencements 
in gorgeous toilettes of silk and lace and 
trains looped with artificial flowers. Is 
there not here some slight incongruity ? 
These young ladies receive a gratuitous 
education at the public expense, for the 
purpose of enabling them to live by 
teaching. It would seem decorous and 
in good taste for young ladies in that 
position to dress quietly, modestly, in- 
expensively, and this would not require 
them to wear anything that was not 
pretty and becoming. We venture this 
mild protest in behalf of good taste and 
common sense; but, we know, in vain, 
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— Tne annual travelling season has 
again carried many families from quiet 
and well-ordered homes to hotel life, 
with its series of complicated minor 
problems. Among these problems is the 
one of feeing waiters; for there is a Scyl- 
la of lavishness and a Charybdis of nig- 
gardliness between which it is needful to 
steer. In some summer resorts the prob- 
lem of the waiter lies at the bottom of 
all comfort; yet in such places, to re- 
fuse or to consent to fee him is almost 
equally fatal, the neglect and insolence 
produced by the one course being hardly 
worse to bear than the inevitable watch- 
fulness and obsequiousness entailed by 
the other. There are watering places, 
too, where the fee: must be heavy in or- 
der to secure decent attention—where it 
is ten cents to look at a waiter, a quarter 
to ask him a question, and a permanent 
charity to request him to fetch a glass of 
water. One remedy for this annoyance 
and extortion is that which sundry ho- 
tels adopt, of publicly notifying guests 
not to fee the waiters, who, being en- 
gaged with that understanding, expect 
no gratuity—and ‘blessed are they that 
expect nothing.” A relief for places 
where this prohibition does not prevail 
might be to adopt that system of feeing 
which is in vogue in many European 
inns and public restaurants. There the 
waiter’s privilege is to receive a very 
slight but well-understood percentage on 
the amount of the bill. That is, it 
would be twice as much for a dinner of 
four franes as for a dinner of two; and 
so regular is this custom that in some of 
the more expensive restaurants the wait- 
ers get no wages, depending on these 
percentages. Of course it is possible to 
give more than this customary fee with- 
out seriously shocking the waiter; but 
he is satisfied with a small and sure gra- 
tuity. In other places, where the meal 
is served table @héte fashion, custom also 
fixes on a slight but sufficient fee. In 
most Paris restaurants the customary fee 
is a two-sous ora twenty-centimes piece— 
say two cents or four cents. Rarely does 
the fee for an habitual guest go up to 
ten cents, unless some careless foreigner 
gives it. But these fees are almost uni- 
versal. Nearly everybody able to buy a 
meal gives them; the waiter is satisfied 
because his perquisites, though small, 
It is evident how much better 
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this uniform and inoffensive system is 
than our custom of irregular and often 
extravagant fees, the giving of which is 
a serious daily addition to one’s ex- 
penses, and the withholding of which 
may bring lack of proper service. 


— Srreet-car travel in our leading 
cities is well known to ke in a rude and 
barbarous state, with its appliances utter- 
ly behind what the residents of such com- 
munities ought to possess. Itis easy to 
fancy some traveller from the antipodes 
admiring the thousand illustrations of 
inventive progress which America shows, 
but utterly astounded that the people in 
her chief cities should be carried to and 
from their homes by public conveyances 
so slow, so overcrowded, so unsuitable, 
and so utterly uncomfortable. Surely 
the most primitive ages of transporta- 
tion never devised a more comfortless 
vehicle for public travel than the ordi- 
nary open street car. Such a car could 
be made a pleasurable, not to say luxuri- 
ous carriage; instead of which the ave- 
rage open car, at least of New York and 
its suburbs, isan abomination, especially 
for ladies and children. With but one 
narrow step between the car and the 
ground, it is difficult for them to get in 
or out. The seats are hard, and the 
backs ingeniously contrived to give the 
maximum discomfort. The benches are 
so constructed that half the passengers 
must ride backward—a way of riding al- 
ways disagreeable, sure to make some 
people qualmish, and at best bringing 
a draught of air, caused by the motion 
of the car, against the back of the head 
and the neck. The passengers almost 
touch each other’s knees, and the getting 
out or in of onedisturbs the rest. Three 
benches are given up to smokers, who 
may puff their pipes like volcanoes in all 
directions. The whole car is a nuisance, 
aggravated by the fact that its evils are 
needless, being the fruit of a greedy pur- 
pose to pack the greatest possible num- 
ber of passengers in the least possible 
space. An additional step would make 
it easy to get on and off the car; the 
benches should all face forward (as in a 
few open cars they do); the backs and 
seats could be made endurable, and de- 
cent space could be allowed to passen- 
gers, instead of packing them like match- 
es in a case, 








